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OF THE PASSENGER SERVICE 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE ORGANIZATION AND SERVICES OF THE PASSENGER 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 

Growth of "passenger traffic — Scope of this Tolmiie — General passen- 
ger traffic organization of the Pennsylvania Railroad — Of the 
Southern Pacific Company — ^Management of Pullman, mail, and 
express services — ^Duties assigned passenger traffic officials of 
Pennsylvania Railroad — The work, of the Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager and the General Passenger Agent — Tasks assigned the sub- 
divisions of the passenger department of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road — ^References. 

The passenger business of railways becomes of greater 
importance year by year, not only absolutely, but also rel- 
atively, to the freight services. As cities grow in size and 
number, as population becomes more dense and per capita 
wealth greater, travel more than proportionately increases ; 
and, although the freight tonnage and earnings also rise 
rapidly, the expansion of the passenger traffic shows an 
even higher percentage. It is upon the oldest railway sys- 
tems, those serving the most fully developed countries or 
sections of a country, that the ratio of passenger earnings 
to freight receipts is highest. On the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, for instance, the passenger 
trains bring in 48 per cent of the total earnings and the 
freight trains 51 per cent; while on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, a typical road in the middle West, the 
passenger earnings are 26.72 per cent and the freight re- 
ceipts 72.67 per cent of the total earnings from operation. 
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THE PASSENGER SERVICE 

Moreover, the statistics of the traflfic on steam railroads 
only partially express the increase in travel resulting from 
the growth in population, density, and per capita wealth; 
since 1890 electric railway lines have spread rapidly, and 
in many sections of the United States at the present time 
the suburban and interurban traffic cf the electrics exceeds 
that of the steam roads. Prom the point of view of the 
steam lines this means serious competition, although it has 
not prevented a rapid growth of their passenger traffic as 
a whole; from the standpoint of the public the multiplica- 
tion and extension of electric railways afford greater facili- 
ties with which to satisfy the increasing demand for trans- 
portation and the stronger desire for travel. 

This discussion of the passenger business of steam rail- 
roads will naturally include, first, an account of the various 
services performed by the passenger department, and, sec- 
ond, the consideration of the fares charged by steam roads 
and of the influence of electric railways upon the services 
and charges of the steam railroads. To each of these two 
general subjects a separate part and several chapters of 
the book are devoted. In this, the opening chapter of the 
section upon the passenger service, the organization of the 
activities of the passenger department will be described. 
Succeeding chapters will describe, in turn and with appro- 
priate detail, the several services. 

The place which the passenger department occupies in 
the general railroad organization and the relation of the 
passenger and freight divisions of the traffic department, as 
a whole, were set forth in Volume I, Chapter IV, upon the 
Organization of the Freight Traffic Department. Prac- 
tically every railroad company has a Traffic Vice President 
in charge of both the freight and passenger services. The 
larger companies usually have either one Traffic Manager, 
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PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 

with jurisdiction over both services, or two Traffic Man- 
agers — one for freight and one for passenjrer business. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, the ranking railway in vol- 
ume of both passenger and freight business, has a Passenger 
TraflSc Manager and another Traffic Manager for freight, 
but no Manager with authority over both services, the duties 
which such an official would perform being exercised by the 
Traffic Vice President. On the other hand, the Union- 
Southern Pacific, to which the late Mr. E. II. Ilarriman 
gave one of the highest types of organization, has a Traffic 
Vice President, who is subject to the Director of Traffic, 
and two Traffic Managers — one for freight and one for the 
passenger service. The necessity for having a single traffic 
head over the federation of large railway systems included 
in the ** Harriman Lines " is apparent. Harmony and 
unity of traffic policy would otherwise be practically im- 
possible. A railway system of medium proportions, like 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western or the Philadelphia 
& Reading, is apt to have the passenger branch of the 
service headed by the General Passenger Agent, while the 
freight department, which has charge of a larger volume of 
business, is under the control of a Freight Traffic Manager, 
who, like the General Passenger Agent, reports directly to 
the Traffic Vice President. 

The general organization of the passenger traffic depart- 
ments of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and of the 
Southern Pacific Company may be selected as typical of 
large systems. One is a large but closely consolidated sys- 
tem, managed from a single center; while the other is so 
decentralized as to require several administrative centers. 
The Pennsylvania organization was presented in Chapter 
IV, but may be repeated here as a basis for the present 
discussion : 
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THE PASSENGER SERVICE 

Passenger Traffic Organization of the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Company, 1910 
Traffic Vice President. 

Passenger Traffic Manager. 
General Passenger Agent. 

Assistant General Passenger Agent. (In charge 
of through traffic.) 
District passenger agents. 
European agents. 
Assistant General Passenger Agent. (In charge 
of local traffic) 
Division ticket agents. 
General Baggage Agent. 

Assistant General Baggage Agent. 

The Harriman Lines include several large systems. The 
Union Pacific Railroad extends to Ogden from Council 
Bluffs and Kansas City on the Missouri River (really from 
Chicago over connecting roads). The Southern Pacific runs 
from Ogden west, and also from New Orleans to the west 
coast. Steamship lines also join New York with New Or- 
leans and Galveston. The traffic organization of the South- 
ern Pacific must direct widely scattered activities; and 
efficiency of administration requires that there shall be a 
territorial subdivision of the system. The manner in which 
unity of authority is exercised and decentralization of offi- 
cial supervision is accomplished is indicated by the follow- 
ing outline of the company's passenger organization: 

Passenger Traffic Organization of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, 1910 

Director of Traffic. 

Assistant Director of Traffic. I . 

Assistant Director of Traffic, f ^^^^^ '^ Chicago. 
Mail Traffic Manager. 
Vice President in charge of traffic (San Francisco). 
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PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 

Passenger Traffic Manager (San Francisco). 
General Passenger Agent (San Francisco). 

Assistant General Passenger Agent (San Francisco). 
Assistant General Passenger Agent (San Francisco). 
Assistant General Passenger Agent (San Francisco). 
General Passenger Agent, lines in Oregon (Portland). 

Assistant (j^neral Passenger Agent, lines in Oregon, 
(Portland). 
General Passenger Agent, lines east of Sparks, Nev. (Salt 
Lake City). 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, lines east of 
Sparks, Nev. (Salt Lake City). 
General Passenger Agent, Atlantic Steamship Lines (New 
York, New Orleans, and Galveston) (New York). 
General Passenger Agent, Atlantic Steamship Lines (New 

Orleans and Havana) (New Orleans). 
General Baggage Agent (San Francisco). 
General Baggage Agent, lines in Oregon (Portland). 
General Baggage Agent, lines east of Sparks, Nev. (Salt 
Lake City). 

The Director of Traffic has a most important place in 
the traffic organization of the Harriman Lines. He and the 
Assistant Directors have jurisdiction over the freight and 
passenger traffic of both the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific systems. Thus, the Vice President in charge of 
traffic at San Francisco has immediate jurisdiction over the 
freight and passenger business of the Pacific system of the 
Southern Pacific Company and reports to the Director of 
Traffic who is the officer that unifies the traffic administra- 
tion of the several Harriman Lines. 

The outlines of these two organizations indicate that 
railway companies limit the activities of the passenger de- 
partment to the transportation of passengers and their 
baggage. There are, however, other services performed by 
passenger trains, and it will be best to mention them briefly 
86 7 



THE PASSENGER SERVICE 

before describing the duties assigned to the several passen- 
ger traffic officials. 

The sleeping and parlor car facilities, which upon most 
roads are provided in coaches belonging to and cared for 
by the Pullman Company, constitute an increasingly im- 
portant part of the passenger services; but, as the railway 
company merely leases and hauls the Pullman equipment, 
it is the operating, and not the traffic, department that has 
the duty of securing that equipment and of keeping the 
Pullman services up to the standards set by the railway 
company. 

It is the railway, and not the Pullman Company, that 
owns and operates most of the dining cars and serves the 
meals in them; but in the parlor and other buffet cars 
the meals are served by the company operating the equip- 
ment, which in most instances is the Pullman Company. 
Most railways consider the maintenance of the dining-car 
service as an operating problem. The Southern Pacific 
Company, for example, has a Superintendent of Dining 
Cars, Hotels, and Restaurants in the maintenance and 
operating department. The New York Central, likewise, 
attaches the Superintendent of Dining Service to the oper- 
ating department. On the other hand, the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, the Grand Trunk, the Lehigh Valley, 
and the Louisville & Nashville are instances of companies 
that make the superintendent of the dining-car service a 
passenger traffic official. In the case of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company it is the duty of the Superintendent of 
Passenger Transportation, who is an operating official, to 
** see that all passenger cars, including sleeping, parlor, 
and dining cars, assigned to service on lines east of Pitts- 
burg and Erie, and all cars that may run through over 
those lines, meet the requirements of the service and are 
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PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 

kept in proper condition "; but the Superintendent of Din- 
ing Cars and Restaurants is subordinate to the Passenger 
Traffic Manager and the General Passenger Agent. 

The supervision and conduct of the transportation of 
the mails is primarily an operating rather than a traffic 
problem, but some railways place the service under the 
General Manager and others under the Traffic Manager. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, gives the Super- 
intendent of Passenger Transportation in the operating de- 
partment supervision over ** the handling of the United 
States mails,'' while the Southern Pacific Company has a 
Mail Traffic Manager in the traffic department. Among 
other companies that give the passenger officials charge of 
mail transportation may be mentioned the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, the St. Louis & San Francisco, the Wa- 
bash, and the Seaboard Air Line. It is probable that 
the transportation of mail in baggage cars over the routes 
where the volume of mail is light — and that would in- 
clude the majority of the routes — accounts for placing the 
supervision of the mails under traffic instead of operating 
officials. 

With few exceptions, express matter is handled by ex- 
press companies, the only services performed by railways 
being those of providing and hauling the cars or of giving 
the express company such space as it may require in the car 
that is also used for baggage. Providing and hauling cars 
is, of course, an operating problem that would naturally 
be performed under the control of the Superintendent of 
Passenger Transportation. 

A survey of the duties performed by the officials named 
in the above outline of the passenger traffic organization of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will present in a concrete way 
the S3rstem by which the passenger department of a large 
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railway is administered. In the '' By-laws and Organiza- 
tion for Conducting the Business of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company " the duties of each official are so concisely 
defined that it will be well to quote that part of the By-laws 
relating to the passenger department : 

Passenger Traffic Manager 

1. The Passenger Traffic Manager shall, under the 
direction of the Third Vice President, h/ive charge of 
the Passenger Department. 

2. He shall be charged with the duty of making ar- 
rangements and rates for the passenger traffic over 
the lines operated by the Company, and shall make 
all necessary negotiations and arrangements in rela- 
tion thereto with other railroad or transportation com- 
panies or individuals. 

3. All rates and arrangements for the transporta- 
tion of passengers shall be subject to the approval of 
the Third Vice President or that of the Passenger 
Traffic Manager, and notice of the same, as soon as 
fixed, shall be sent to the Comptroller. He shall fur- 
nish the General Manager and General Superintend- 
ent of Transportation with copies of all arrange- 
ments for passenger transportation when completed. 

4. The Passenger Traffic Manager shall be charged 
with the printing and distribution of all tickets, and 
of advertising matter relating to passenger traffic. 

5. He shall instruct the station agents in commer- 
cial matters pertaining to passenger traffic. 

6. All amounts due to other companies and indi- 
viduals, in settlement of which Redemption of Ticket 
Orders are to be issued by the Treasurer, shall be certi- 
fied to him by the Passenger Traffic Manager, the 
General Passenger Agent, or one of the Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agents. 

7. The Passenger Traffic Manager shall nominate 
to the Third Vice President all subordinate officers in 
his Department, and shall have authority, with the 
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approval of the Third Vice President, to appoint all 
necessary employees therein. 

8. The Passenger Traffic Manager shall be aided by 

A General Passenger Agent, and 
A General Baggage Agent. 

Oeneral Passenger Agent 

9. The General Passenger Agent shall act for the 
Passenger Traffic Manager in his absence, and per- 
form such other duties as may be assigned to him by 
the Passenger Traffic Manager or the Third Vice 
President. 

10. He shall be aided by two Assistant General 
Passenger Agents. 

Assistant General Passenger Agents 

11. The Assistant General Passenger Agent in 
charge of local passenger traffic shall perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him by the General Pas- 
senger Agent, or the Passenger Traffic Manager, and 
shall act for the former in his absence. 

12. He shall be aided by Division Ticket Agents. 

13. The Assistant General Passenger Agent in 
charge of through passenger traffic shall perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him by the General Pas- 
senger Agent, or the Passenger Traffic Manager. 

14. He shall be aided by District Passenger 
Agents. 

Oeneral Baggage Agent 

15. The General Baggage Agent shall, under the 
direction of the Passenger Traffic Manager, be charged 
with the arrangements for the receiving, checking, and 
delivering of baggage, with the making of rates for the 
transportation of the same, and with the examination 
of claims for loss thereof or damage thereto. 

16. He shall be aided by an Assistant General Bag- 
gage Agent. 
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Assistant General Baggage Agent 

17. The Assistant General Baggage Agent shall 
perform such duties as may be assigned to him by the 
General Baggage Agent or the Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, and shall act for the former in his absence. 

Division Ticket Agents 

18. There shall be a Division Ticket Agent of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Division, with office at Phila- 
delphia; a Division Ticket Agent of the Western 
Pennsylvania Division and the Buffalo and Alle- 
gheny Valley Division, with office at Pittsburgh; a 
Division Ticket Agent of the New Jersey Division, 
with office at Philadelphia; a Division Ticket Agent 
of the Erie Division, with office at Williarasport ; and 
a Division Ticket Agent of the Buffalo and Allegheny 
Valley Division, with office at Buffalo. 

19. The Division Ticket Agents shall, under the 
direction of the Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
in charge of local passenger traffic, have charge of the 
passenger traffic of their respective Divisions, and 
shall give sjKJcial attention to the development and 
accommodation of local travel, and to this end shall 
consult with the respective General Superintendents. 

District Passenger Agents 

20. There shall be a District Passenger Agent of 
the Boston District, with office at Boston; a District 
Passenger Agent of the New York District, with office 
at New York; a District Passenger Agent of the 
Philadelphia District, with office at Philadelphia; a 
District Passenger Agent of the Pittsburgh District, 
with office at Pittsburgh; a District Passenger Ap(Mit 
of the Buffalo District, with office at Buffalo; a Dis- 
trict Passenger Agent of the Oil City District, with 
office at Pittsburgh ; a District Passenger Agent of the 
Williamsport District, with office at Williamsport ; and 
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a District Passenger Agent of the Reading District, 
with office at Reading. 

21. The District Passenger Agents shall, under 
the direction of the Assistant General Passenger Agent 
in charge of through passenger traffic, he charged with 
the solicitation and development of through passenger 
business in competition with other lines, and shall per- 
form such other duties as may be assigned to them by 
him, or the General Passenger Agent, consulting freely 
with the Superintendents within their districts. 



The general activities of the passenger department as a 
whole are enumerated in stating the subjects over which 
the Traffic Manager is given jurisdiction. The Traffic Man- 
ager is assisted by the General Passenger Agent and the 
General Baggage Agent. The first duties of these officers, 
aided by their subordinates, are to make the fares, to make 
such arrangements as will further the use by the public of 
the facilities provided and operated by the ** transporta- 
tion " or operating department, and to negotiate and make 
such agreements ** with other railroad or transportation 
companies or individuals " as the passenger traffic may 
require. The various schedules of fares are published 
under the signatures of the General Manager, the Passenger 
Traffic Manager, and the General Passenger Agent. The 
General Manager, as the head of the operating department, 
is responsible for the movement of the trains, and thus must 
approve of the ** time table ''; the Traffic Manager, sub- 
ject to the Vice President above him, is the one to decide 
what trains are needed and what the rate policy shall be, 
but he must rely largely upon the more detailed knowledge 
possessed by the General Passenger Agent, under whom the 
schedules of fares are worked out and through whom in- 
formation concerning traffic needs is derived. 

13 
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The General Passenger Agent has two other general 
duties, and there is a separate class of subordinate officials 
to aid in the performance of each task: 

(1) In ** the solicitation and care of the through and 
competitive" traffic the General Passenger Agent is aided 
by the Assistant General Passenger Agent in charge of 
through traffic and by the District Passenger Agents, there 
being New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Boston, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Buffalo, Oil City, Williamsport, and 
Reading districts. The solicitation of business from Europe 
is in charge of a European agent in Liverpool and a pas- 
senger agent in Southampton, England. 

(2) In ** the development and accommodation of local 
traffic " the General Passenger Agent is aided by the Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent in charge of local traffic and 
the Division Ticket Agents, the territory served by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad being subdivided into the Eastern 
Penngfylvania, Western Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Erie, 
Allegheny, and the Buffalo and Chautauqua divisions. 
These Division Ticket Agents, while subordinate to the 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, are recjuired to consult 
with their respective general superintendents, the officers 
who have charge of the operation of the trains. 

A still closer view of the organization and activities of 
the passenger department of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company may be gotten by noting the work of the seven 
subdepartments in charge, respectively, of rates and di- 
visions, foreign and local stocks of tickets, redemption of 
tickets, baggage, advertising, special excursions, and con- 
ventions and personally conducted tours. 

The detailed and highly technical work of making sched- 
ules of fares and of preparing and issuing tickets is done 
in the rates and division department, whose duties include 
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** the construction of rates, not only on the Pennsylvania 
system, but to all parts of the country and, in fact, around 
the world ; the compilation of rate sheets, or tariffs, which 
are furnished to ticket agents for their guidance in selling 
tickets, and interchanged with connecting lines ; ticket rep- 
resentation, or the preparation of tickets to all points to 
which rates are quoted, and the division of rates, which 
means the apportioning to each line over which a ticket is 
sold its proper share of the rate.'* * 

The officials of the division of foreign and local stocks 
of tickets are ** the storekeepers and distributors of tick- 
ets. . . . The chart of forms, for the use of ticket agents, is 
compiled in this department, and shows in detail the roads 
over which each form or style of foreign ticket reads. 

*' The redemption of tickets is combined with the office 
of cashier of the passenger department. Through this 
bureau the value of unused or partially used tickets is re- 
funded to the purchaser, claims adjusted, and complaints 
investigated.'* 

The work of the baggage department, in charge of the 
General Baggage Agent and Assistant General Baggage 
Agent, is adequately defined in the above quotation from 
the *' By-laws " of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

'* The advertising agent is charged with the prepara- 
tion and publication of time tables, books, pamphlets, and 
special advertising matter of every description, ranging 
from the panoramic view to the ubiquitous flyer. He nego- 
tiates and records advertising contracts with all newspapers 
and other periodicals and furnishes the necessary matter 
to publications for insertion. He also prepares the bills for 

* This and the following quotations are from an address on "The 
Development of Passenger Business" made in 1905 by George W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
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payment, and he is the direct representative of the passen- 
ger department in all its relations with the public press 
throughout the country/' 

The officials having supervision of the special excursion 
and convention business make transportation arrangements 
annually for hundreds of gatherings, little and big, that 
meet within and beyond the territory of the Penn^lvania 
Railroad; they ** bulletin all conventions, issue proper in- 
structions to agents all over the system, and see that all the 
company's representatives and connections are equipped 
with the necessary data to encourage as large an attend- 
ance as possible." The special excursion business is quite 
as important as convention traffic, and experience shows 
that it can be largely developed. The present demands 
upon the Pennsylvania Railroad facilities are such that it 
is necessary to confine special excursions to the seasons 
when travel is relatively light. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company organized its 
'' Personally Conducted Tourist Bureau " in 1887 ** for 
the purpose of diverting this class of traffic from the hands 
of private firms and middlemen into the hands of the rail- 
road company itself." The bureau has been most success- 
ful, both in developing new traffic and in advertising the 
merits of the company 's entire passenger service. 

This summary statement of the activities of the passen- 
ger department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company cov- 
ers the main features of the passenger organization of any 
large railway. Eastern, southern, and western roads each 
have their own special traffic conditions and possibilities, 
and differences in the details of the organization of the pas- 
senger department activities indicate the methods by which 
the demands of the traveling public are met or their wishes 
are catered to. It would, however, be neither practicable 
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nor profitable to point out the distinguishing features of 
the passenger traffic organization of numerous other com- 
panies, although any one of those companies might properly 
be considered as representative as the one described in this 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 
PASSENGER TICKETS 

Scope of subject — Early forms of tickets — The essentials of a ticket 
— Classification and types of tickets, described and illustrated 
with forms — Issuing and distribution of tickets, forms used — 
Ticket brokerage — References. 

Corresponding to the shipping papers used in the 
freight services are the passenger tickets used in the pas- 
senger service. A single paper in the latter takes the place 
of the many employed in the former. Its description, how- 
ever, is scarcely less complex, because of the many types of 
tickets issued to meet particular needs. The essential 
features of the subject may be presented by considering (1) 
Early Practices, (2) The Essentials of a Ticket, (3) Classi- 
fication and Types of Tickets, (4) The Issuing and Distri- 
bution of Tickets, and (5) Ticket Brokerage. 

I. EARLY PRACTICES 

When railways were first constructed, the use of passen- 
ger tickets was not a common practice. Some railways 
adopted the old stage-coach practice of making out passen- 
ger waybills, much the same as they did for parcels or 
freight. The accompanying reproduction, for instance, rep- 
resents a passenger waybill issued in 1839 by the Madison 
& Indianapolis Railroad, now part of the Pennsylvania 
system. The names of the passengers, number of seats 
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PASSENGER TICKETS 

purchased, point of starting and destination, and fare paid 
were entered in the wayhill at the local stations, and the 
train conductor later checked off the individual passengers 
{Form 1). The fares \?ere paid to the local agent, who 
issued an ordinary receipt, signed by himself. The accom- 
panying reproduction represents a receipt issued by the 
old Pennsylvania Packet Line in 1838 (Form 2). 



FOBM 2. 

While this cumbersome method of waybills and receipts 
prevailed <hi some lines, others issued crude local tickets. 
They varied everywhere, from those containing merely the 
agent's signature to those indicating destination and class 
of service, 

•The passenger waybills were soon abandoned, hut for 
some time the receipt was retained on some of the leading 
railways. As seen in the accompanying sample copy, it still 
existed on the Pennsylvania Railroad as late as 1853. By 
this time, however, it had been changed so as somewhat to 
resemble a crude skeleton ticket. Each one was numbered, 
and the names of the point of starting and destination 
were written in by the agent. It was still signed by the 
local agent, but the name of the passenger was omitted 
(Form 3). 
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Gradually the printed ticket superseded the receipt. It 
was then that the ticket became of the nature of a contract 
signed by a central oflBcer. The tickets, however, were local 
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and merely entitled the holder to transportation to the end of 
the issuing line. In making long journeys, it was necessary 
for the passenger to transfer at the end of each line and to 
purchase a new ticket. The inconvenience of this was the 
principal reason for the formation of the American Associ- 
ation of General Passenger and Ticket Agents in 1855. 
This association developed the interline coupon ticketing 
system, which is now almost universal on American rail- 
ways. Under it, a through ticket can be made out at almost 
any station. Each coupon represents a definite amount of 
transportation, and the total fare is divided among all the 
interested railways according to agreed percentages. The 
system was gradually extended, as it necessitated an agree- 
ment among the various railways involved as to interline 
accounts and equitable division of fares. 

n. THE ESSENTIALS OP A TICKET 

The passenger ticket as at present sold by American rail- 
ways contains various so-called contract provisions, which 
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constitute one of its essentials. These provisions do not, 
however, make the ticket an absolute contract between pas* 
senger and carrier. Legally the ticket still is rather in the 
nature of a voucher or receipt to show the payment of fares. 
Yet such provisions as are contained in the ticket ** con- 
tract ^' are binding, except when inconsistent with the law 
or a more special agreement between the purchaser and 
carrier. The essential point of division is that the 
ticket is a part, but not the whole, of the contract existing 
between the passenger and railway. 

The contract conditions contained in a ticket vary from 
those of tjie simple local card ticket to those of the inter- 
line or foreign coupon ticket. The former frequently states 
merely the class of service conti*acted for, liability for bag- 
gage, stations between which transportation is to be fur- 
nished, and the period during which the contract holds. 
When no limit is mentioned on the ticket it is understood to 
be good until used. Interline (or foreign) coupon tickets, 
covering passage over more than one road, invariably con- 
tain a contract showing starting point and destination of the 
ticket and a detailed statement of the conditions or privi- 
leges accorded the passenger under the contract. In addition, 
a separate coupon is attached to the contract for each line 
over which the ticket reads. The ticket may be transferable 
or nontransferable, limited or unlimited as to the time dur- 
ing which it is to be used, continuous or open to certain 
specified stop-over privileges. Usually, also, such a contract 
specifies the class of service, limits the baggage liability to 
$100, declares its provisions void in case of any alteration 
or erasure, and specifies that it will not be received unless 
ofScially stamped and dated, and that coupons may be de- 
tached only by the conductor. 

A second essential is the consecutive number which the 
87 23 
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ticket bears. In the case of all interline (or foreign), and 
some local tickets as well, the third requisite is the form 
number, which serves as an index of the route over which 
the ticket is valid. Thus, forms of the series * ' 5,000 ' ' is- 
sued by the Pennsylvania Railroad call for passage via Bal- 
timore, Delmar, Ilagerstown, and Ilarrisburg to points on 
connecting lines, while * * 8,000 ' ' forms apply via Washing- 
ton to points on the Atlantic Coast Line, Southern Railway, 
Seaboard Air Line, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, and con- 
necting lines. The form number is purely an index number 
for ready reference purposes. In all cases where it is neces- 
sary to specify the route it is printed in the contract or 
indicated by the reading of the coupon. 

The fourth necessary stipulation is the desiinatioiiy 
which may be printed, written, stamped, punched, or oth- 
erwise indicated. This, together with the consecutive num- 
ber and form number, describes and distinguishes each 
separate ticket to the passenger traffic department, local 
ticket agent, conductor, and accounting officials, and re- 
duces to a minimum all error, fraud, and confusion. 

The fifth and last essential of the ticket is the signature 
of the responsible official at the head of the passenger de- 
partment. In the case of local card tickets this feature is 
sometimes omitted and the tickets printed under the title 
of the issuing company, without signature. 

III. CLASSIFICATION AND TYPES OF TICKETS 

Passenger tickets are local and interline (or foreign). 
The local card tickets call for transportation between points 
on the same road, while the interline (or foreign) tickets 
read from a point on one line to a destination on some other. 
This classification signifies types of tickets — viz., the single- 
card form, or local, and the coupon form, or foreign. On 
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large systems, such as the Pennsylvania Railroad, interdi- 
visional tickets constitute a third class, reading from a point 
on one grand division to a point on another grand division. 
This classification, however, aims principally to facilitate 
accounting, and does not signify distinct types of tickets. 
The long-standing practice of referring to interline (or 
foreign) tickets as coupon tickets is no longer accurate, ais 
frequently local and interdivisional tickets also contain 
detachable coupons. 

(1) The best-known group includes all the regular first- 
class local tickets, of which there are many forms. The 
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single-trip card (Form 4) is the simplest, and is the well- 
known cardboard, containing merely the essentials of a 
ticket in the briefest form. The destination is printed, and 
the contract usually calls for a first-class passage. The dura- 
tion of the ticket's validity may be limited or unlimited, and 
the fare will vary accordingly. The consecutive number is 
always present, and the local ** form " is ordinarily stated, 
but may be omitted, in which case the destination is the 
indication of the route. As the ticket is sold for a full 
one-way fare, it is nearly always transferable, and en- 
titles the holder to ride in a first-class coach. The ticket 
also gives the holder the privilege, upon the payment of 
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the extra fare, of traveling in sleeping, parlor, or extra- 
fare trains. 

A local skeleton ticket (Forms 5, 6, and 7), also com- 
monly referred to as a blank ticket, contains blank spaces 
in which the agent writes the destination of the passenger. 
Local simplex tickets are those in which various devices are 
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employed to indicate destination, route, or limitations. 
Many destinations and various routes may be printed on the 
margin of the ticket and provision made for the agent to 
punch or cut it in a prescribed way at the time of purchase. 
Their purpose, as well as that of the skeleton ticket, is to 
minimize the expense of printing complete tickets for each 
destination and route. 

The regular local round-trip ticket (Form 8) usually 
consists of a contract, which also forms the return coupon, 
and attached to it is a going coupon. This ticket entitles 
the purchaser to the usual first-class accommodations, but, 
since it is generally sold at a reduced fare, it is usually 
limited to the time within which it may be used. 

(2) Regular first-class interline {or foreign) tickets 
(Form 9) constitute a second group as distinguished from 
local and interdivisional tickets. As in the case of regular 
first-class local tickets, they may be single trip, simplex or 
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PASSENGER TICKETS 

other patent form, skeleton, or round trip. The sunple one- 
way card, however, is not used for foreign or interline busi- 
ness, as it is necessary that each line performing service 
should receive an equivalent in the form of a coupon, which 
is its voucher for service performed. The contract pro- 
visions contain specifications regarding the time limitations, 
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the trains to be used, stop-over provisions, a baggage liabil- 
ity clause, oflScial stamp and date, class of service, regula- 
tions as to detachment of coupons, and a prohibition of 
alteration or erasure of contract. 

There are three devices peculiar to interline tickets — 
the feeder, paster, and extension forms. The feeder (Form 
10) is generally used from a small station in connection 
with a printed destination ticket from the larger station. 
The feeder form is an entirely separate ticket, valid for 
passage only when issued as above. The paster (Form 11) 
form is on the same principle as the feeder, except that it 
consists only of additional coupons, which are pasted on the 
ticket in connection with which it is issued. An agent at 
any point between, for instance, St. Paul and New York, 
may be furnished with a stock of forms reading from St. 
Paul to Seattle. In selling these tickets he attaches the 
so-caUed paster to cover the intermediate roads. The exteii- 
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8ion form (Form 12) , the reverse of the feeder, is a separate 
ticket, reading from an important junction point to local 
stations beyond. For example, an agent will issue a printed 
ticket through from New York to St. Louis, issuing in con- 
nection therewith an extension form, reading from St. Louis 
to some unimportant point beyond. The purpose of these 
devices is to prevent a multiplicity of forms. 

Extra fares (Forms 13 and 14) are charged for speed 
and superior accommodations on what are usually called 
limited trains, or trains carrying a specified number of cars. 
The companies usually publish a basis upon which refunds 
are made to the passenger when the limited train fails to 
make its schedule time, the amount of refund depending 
upon the delay. 

The courts have decided that a clause calling for con- 
tinuous passage is valid, and that, in case the ticket is silent 
on this point, a continuous * passage is understood. Stop- 
over privileges are permissible only when expressly stipu- 
lated in the contract or by a ruling of the carrier or pas- 
senger association. It has also been held' that, unless 
there is a definite stipulation to the contrary either in the 
contract or in a notice given at the time of purchase, the 
ticket is good until used. Limited ' tickets, however, may 
be issued. All tickets, without a specific clause * to the con- 
trary in the ticket or contract, are transferable. 

(3) Excursion tickets constitute a third extensive group. 
They are round-trip tickets, sold at a reduced rate, and sub- 
ject to all the limitations placed in the contract. In addi- 

» Drew V8. Cent. Pac. R. Co., 51 Cal. 425; Halton t;«. R. R. Co., 39 
Ohio St. 375. 

« P. R. R. vs. Spicker, 105 Pa. St. 142. 

• Hill V8. Syracuse R. R. Co., 63 N. Y, 101. 

« Hudson vs. Kansas Pac. R. R. Co., 3 McCrary (U. S. C. C.) 249. 
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PASSENGER TICKETS 

tion to the ordinary contract provisions of the coupon 
ticket, clauses are usually inserted to make them- nontrans- 
ferable, to limit the time during which they are valid, and 
to confine them to certain trains or to a specified class of 
service. It has been decided by the courts that the clause 
making these tickets nontransferable, because of the spe- 
cial reduction, is legally valid,^ and also that their life may 
be limited.^ 

Excursion tickets may be issued in any of the usual 
forms — card, complex, simplex, feeder, etc. — and the spe- 
cial types issued are legion. Tourist tickets are those call- 
ing for the tourist service provided by some of the railways. 
The equipment used for tourist traflftc consists of combina- 
tion, observation, and sleeping coaches,, more lightly con- 
structed and less elegant than the usual Pullman sleepers 
or parlor cars, but sufl&ciently comfortable and convenient 
for a large group of persons who would not perhaps travel 
at the full fare. 

Some lines, notably the Pennsylvania Railroad, provide 
personally conducted tours.^ The tourists are given a high- 
grade service and are in the personal charge of a trained 
tourist agent. Coupons are included in these tickets cover- 
ing railroad transportation, Pullman accommodations, ho- 
tels, meals, carriage drives, and similar features. 

Special excursion tickets (Form 15) are those issued at 
reduced fares for large conventions, fairs, and other gath- 
erings. The word ** special *' usually indicates a further 
reduction from the regular local or excursion fares. The 
term is also applied when excursion tickets are sold for a 
special occasion, when no round-trip tickets are sold under 

» Del., etc., R. R. Co. vs. Frank, 110 Fed. 689. 

« Hill w. Syracuse R. R. Co., 63 N. Y. 101. 

» See Chap. XXXIII, Development of the Passenger Traffic, p. 188. 
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ordinary conditions. They may be printed for the occa- 
sion or indorsement may be made on the face or back of 




g 



the ordinary ticket. Resort excursion tickets grant reduced 
fares to a seaside or other pleasure resort. The term local 
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PASSENGER TICKETS 

excursion tickets is generally applied to tickets regularly on 
sale between points on the same line, and sold with varying 
limits. 

Summer and winter excursion tickets (Form 16) are 
valid only during limited seasons, and aim to increase pleas- 
ure travel to summer and winter resorts. 

Train excursion tickets are furnished by the train con- 
ductor to persons boarding train from nonticket stations or 
at other stations when the ticket office is closed. This form 
is usually a duplex form, one portion being retained by the 
conductor as his receipt for fare collected and the other is 
furnished to passenger for his return journey. 

In case of small conventions or meetings the round-trip 
special excursion ticket is sometimes displaced by the cer- 
tificate plan. A one-way ticket is purchased at the regular 
fare, £uid the buyer of the ticket secures from the agent a 
stamped certificate (Form 17), showing form, number, des- 
tination, and fare paid. When the certificate is presented 
to the railroad representative at the convention, who vali- 
dates it, it then becomes the passenger's voucher entitling 
him to purchase a reduced-fare ticket for his return jour- 
ney. The reduction accorded for the return trip is usually 
two fifths of the fare, and the ticket issued returning is 
faced ** Delegate.'' When the certificate plan is authorized 
for a convention the passenger thus secures a fare and 
three fifths for the round trip. 

Party tickets (Form 18) are issued to groups of ten or 
more who wish to travel together. For use locally, a blank 
form of ticket is used, the number of persons covered being 
written therein, and, in addition, a special coupon is used, 
upon the face of which is a series of numbers, the one 
checked by the agent indicating the number of persons 
entitled to the party fare. The tickets may be one-way or 
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round-trip, and it has been judicially determined that party 
fares may not be refused to one group and granted to 
another, but must be open to the general public. 

(4) A fourth group includes the various regular re- 
duced-fare tickets. 

Second-class tickets (Form 19) are sold at something 
less than regular first-class tickets, but their contract limits 
the passenger to a stipulated service. Separate printed 
forms may be issued, regular first-class tickets may be in- 
dorsed ** Second-class,'* or a patent form of ticket, with 
spaces to be punched by the agent, may be used. The serv- 
ice to which the holder is entitled varies on different roads. 
Some railways require the passenger to ride in the- smoking 
cars, while some western roads operate special second-class 
trains or provide second-class cars. The courts have de- 
cided that a second-class ticket * in no way entitles the 
passenger to ride on trains limited to holders of first-class 
tickets. 

Commutation tickets are issued to meet the demands of 
suburban traffic. They may be in book (Form 20), folder, 
or strip-ticket (Form 21) form, and are good for a stated 
number of ridas between designated stations, the conductor 
cutting out the rides with a punch or detaching the sepa- 
rate coupons. The variety of distinct types used is very 
extensive. They are individual (Forms 22, 23, 24, and 25), 
bearer, family (Form 26), and business firm (Form 27) 
commutation tickets. They may be good for ten, twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty, fifty, sixty, one hundred, or one hun- 
dred and eighty rides. They may be valid from one month 
to one year, as stipulated in the contract. Some must be 
signed by the owner upon presentation to the conductor; 



» N. Y., etc., R. Co. vs. Bennett, 50 Fed. 196. 
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others must be acoompanied by a photograph of the pur- 
chaser. 

Mileage tickets are issued at reduced fare to meet the 
need of the commercial or other habitual traveler. They 
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may be in book or folder form, and contain coupons or some 
patent device whereby the mileage as used may be checked 
by the conductor. Roads in the East now sell 500- and 1,000- 
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mile tickets at two cento a mile that may be used by the 
bearer, no signature or identification of purchaser being 
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Form 23. 



required; but some railways still limit the use of mileage 
tickets to the purchaser, who must write his name upon 
the mileage taken up by a conduetor. The signature and 
address are in many cases written on a mileage identifica- 
tion slip, which IB sent in t« the central office each time the 
13 
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ticket is used. They usually call for 1,000 or 2,000 miles of 
travel, but western lines also sell 4,000-niile credentials, on 
which tickets are bought at the regular fares, and if within 
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one year the purchaser has traveled 4,000 miles lie receives 
a refund of fares to the basis of two cents per mile. Gen- 
erally mileage tickets are issued to individuals, but some 
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lines issue them to families. Interchangeable mileage tick- 
ets are those which are valid over more than one line. Thus 
in Western Passenger Association territory 2,000-mile in- 
terchangeable tickets, good over nearly every line between 
Chicago, St. Louis, the Missouri River, and St. Paul, are 
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sold, a refund to the basis of two cents a mile being made 

if the purchaser has used all the mileage within one year. 
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In the East 1,000-mile in- 
terchangeable mileage tick- 
ets, valid on the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, Erie, Lehigh Val- 
ley, and Pennsylvania, are 
sold at $25, with a refund 
of $5 if used according to 
contract, thereby according 
a two-eent-per-mile rate. 

Colonist, homcscckcr's 
and land tickets are issued 
periodically at low fares 
to enable the poor man 
and his family to reach 
their newly purchased or 
prospective farms. Such 
tickets are sold especially 
by the western and south- 
em lines, and are usually 
single- trip, though occa- 
sionally round-trip tickets 
are issued to prospective 
buyers of land. Ordinar- 
ily this traffic is handled 
in special trains of day 
coaches, and often tourist 
sleeping cars are provided 
at a considerable reduction 
from the standard Pull- 
man fares. 
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Form O— 6 



_ , 191 

To THE General Passenger Agent, 

Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co., 

Reading Terminal, 

Philadelphia. 
Dear Sir : 

I hereby certify that I am a regularly, ordained clergyman 



of the 



.-..-Church 



Located at 



that I am engaged in no other occupation bearing compensa- 
tion ; and for the purpose of using the trains of your Company 
I desire an order for the purchase of Clerical TicVets dun'ng 
the year I9l 

Yours truly, 



(P. O. Address) - 

1 certify that the above statement is correct. 



Agent at... 



A6ENT8 Wia 8TAMP HERE 



AGENTS SHOUT.D NOT FIIX IK THIS COUPOK. 



s • w  



Form 29. 
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Immigrant tickets (Form 28) are issued by the eastern 
trunk lines at the large Atlantic ports. They are single- 
trip tickets sold at reduced fares to immigrants who have 
actually landed from an ocean vessel. The usual practice 
is to set aside a special train or car for such traffic, and the 
service includes coach accommodations only. 

Some lines issue harvester tickets at unusually low fares 
to enable farm hands to reach the wheat fields of the far 
West during the harvesting season. The traffic may be 
handled in special harvester trains of cars without sleep- 
ing or dining facilities. Colonist, immigrant, or harvester 
tickets may be fully printed, but usually they consist of 
ordinary single-trip tickets indorsed ** colonist," ** im- 
migrant,'' etc. 

Clergy tickets, where issued, are sold at half fares. To 
obtain this reduction the clergyman is required to get a 
clergy permit (Form 29). Annual or term permits are 
issued by some of the passenger associations upon payment 
of a small fee, while some individual railroads issue such 
permits without requiring a fee. Upon presentation of this 
permit the local agent will issue a clergy ticket at half 
the regular fare. Some lines issue printed clergy tickets, 
others have simplex tickets with spaces to be punched, 
others punch ** ^ " on an ordinary ticket, while other com- 
panies write upon each ticket the words ** clergy " or 
** half.'' Each ticket is also indorsed with the number 
of the permit upon which it was issued. 

Children's tickets are likewise sold at half fares to chil- 
dren between five and twelve ^ years of age. They may be 
of any of the forms of tickets used for ticketing adults, 
marked with the ** i " punch or marked with the word 

^ Six years to twelve are the limits fixed by law in Kansas. 
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** Half." Children below five years are carried free of 
charge, except that a party rate may be quoted if a large 
group are sent together. A charity organization, for in- 
stance, in shipping a large party of children in a special 
car may be quoted a special party rate in which each child 
is counted as one quarter. 

All the above-named excursion and regular reduced fare 
tickets, so long as they are granted to all persons alike, 
are not unlawful discriminations, but are expressly per- 
mitted by Section 22 of the interstate commerce act. Like- 
wise, clergy tickets granting half fares to an adult are 
pronounced permissible by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.* It has, however, been held that the half or re- 
duced fare tickets formerly sold to officers of the govern- 
ment, army or navy, and others not specifically exempted 
by the interstate commerce law, are no longer valid.* 

(5) In addition to the foregoing groups there are vari- 
ous miscellaneous types, such as the drover's ticket issued 
by western railways to the caretakers of live stock en route. 
This is especially permitted by Section 2 of the interstate 
commerce act. At the time the shipping contract is made 
out, the caretaker, in the territory of the Official Classi- 
fication Committee, signs a uniform ** Contract with Man 
or Men in Charge of Live Stock," which releases the car- 
rier from liability in the case of injury while on the live- 
stock train. The drover's ticket of the western lines, which 
returns the drover to his home station, likewise contains 
such a release, but legal opinion as to its validity is divided. 
It is usually a nontransferable ticket, limited in time, and 
containing every precaution in the way of description and 
signature, so as to prevent fraud. It may be either a free 

* XV I. C. C. Reps. 45 (1909), In re Passes to Clergymen. 

* I. C. C. Annual Report (1906), p. 9. 
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I 

pass or a reduced fare ticket. The same practice also pre- 
vails in the case of caretakers of poultry, fruit, and perish- 
able vegetables. 

The free pass is the fofm of ticket which has caused 
more discussion than any other. In interstate travel, it is 
now prohibited by Sections 1 and 22 of the interstate com- 
merce act, which provides that interstate passes may be 
granted only to officials, agents and employees of the rail- 
ways and their families, and to a certain limited num- 
ber of other individuals. Seventeen different states * have 
enacted antipass laws similar to this. Nineteen states^ 
prohibit the granting of passes to certain public officials 
and members of the judiciary in order to. prevent bribery, 
while New Jersey had a similar law, but in 1907 enacted 
one compelling the issuing of passes to specified public 
officials. Such as are now issued are carefully hedged in 
with respect to time, nontransferability, signature and de- 
scription of the holder. The extent to which they are 
issued is largely determined by the federal and state anti- 
pass legislation. 

Lastly, there is the conductor's duplex memorandum 
(Form 30), which is issued by the conductor upon the 
payment of cash fares. One portion is retained by him 
to be sent to the Ticket Auditor as any other ticket taken 
up, and the other is given to the passenger as a receipt, and 
may be redeemed by him at a ticket office for the extra 
ten cents which he was required to pay. 

^ Alabama, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Texas, Vermont, Ohio, South Dakota, Oklahoma, New York, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire and Florida. 

* Georgia, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, South Dakota, Nevada, West 
Virginia, Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New York, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, and Maine. 
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IV. ISSUING AND DISTRIBUTION OP TICKETS 

All tickets are issued by the Passenger Department, and, 
under the direct charge of the Passenger Traffic Manager, 
or General Passenger Agent, are furnished to the local 
ticket agents. The local agent makes requisition on the 
Passenger Traffic Department upon requisition blanks. The 
tickets sent to him are accompanied by an invoice (Form 
31) which records each individual ticket. After making a 
copy for himself the agent signs the original and sends it 
to the Auditor of Passenger Receipts, or other officer of 
equivalent designation. On some lines it is sent to the 
General Passenger Agent, who transmits a duplicate copy 
to the Auditor. The ticket agent is in this way charged 
with all tickets sent to him, and he must account for them 
either in cash or with the tickets themselves. 

After being arranged in cases, on hooks, or in some other 
convenient numerical, geographical, or alphabetical way, 
they are sold to the passengers. From charts of forms, 
provided by the General Passenger Agent, the local agent 
can easily determine the various routes available to given 
destinations and the proper tickets to sell. The chart in- 
dicates the form number of the route desired, and the agent 
can easily turn to the ticket bearing that form number. 
He is required to make daily reports * showing the sale of 
all local tickets, printed or otherwise; amounts received 
from the sale of interdivisional and interline tickets; and 
special reports as to the sale of mileage tickets. He makes 
monthly reports showing in detail all sales and all tickets 
on hand. 

The tickets or coupons are taken up by the train con- 



* This is the requirement on the Pennsylvania Railroad and is not the 
same on all other roads. 
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ductor, who promptly turns them over witli a trip report 
direct to the Auditor of Passenger Receipts or to a Ticket 
Receiver. Cash fares are similarly turned over to Ticket 
Receivers by the conductor with the proper portions of the 
duplex memorandums and train excursion tickets which he 
has issued^ The cash is deposited in a local bank each day, 
while the conductor's reports, memoranda and train ex- 
cursion tickets, are forwarded to the Auditor of Passenger 
Receipts. The conductor later makes a monthly report 
showing all cash delivered to the Ticket Receiver. 

Ticket Receivers are located only at large stations or di- 
visional terminals, and their work is to receive cash collec- 
tions, tickets and reports from the conductors, examine and 
send the tickets and reports to the Auditor of Passenger Re- 
ceipts, deposit the cash in a bank, issue train excursion 
tickets and duplex memoranda to conductors, act as bureaus 
of information to them, and sometimes to arbitrate between 
them and passengers in case of disputes as to tickets. 

In this way, the ticket makes a circuit from the Pas- 
senger Traffic Department around to the Auditor of Pas- 
senger Receipts, and a cheek upon it is kept during every 
step in its progress. 

V. TICKET BROKERAGE 

In spite of all precautions taken in the issuing of tickets, 
scalpers, or ticket brokers, for many years did a thriving 
business, and at some points still flourish. The most fruit- 
ful source of their supply lies in the return coupons of 
regular round-trip or excursion tickets. But limited or 
expired tickets, lost, stolen, or purchased passes issued to 
railway employees or newspaper editors, and mileage books 
were purchased by scalpers; and there have been instances 
of outright counterfeiting. In times past, unscrupulous 
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railways have sold blocks of tickets at reduced rates as a 
means of undercutting regular, published fares. 

The methods pursued by the ticket brokers have ranged 
from the crude to the ingenious. Sometimes clearly worth- 
less tickets were sold to ignorant travelers, but usually the 
aim has been to furnish tickets which will pass muster 
with the gateman and conductor. Nontransferable return 
coupons have been sold to travelers with little danger of 
detection; expired tickets have been plugged and re- 
punched or redated, so as to extend their life; parts of 
several tickets have been pasted together to make a new 
one either of extended life or higher class; signatures of 
agents and purchasers have been forged; destinations and 
routes have been erased from skeleton tickets and others 
substituted ; mileage books have been leased to many travel- 
ers under a system of rebate; and some tickets have been 
printed to order. At times ticket agents, gatemen, and con- 
ductors have been corrupted, while at others the methods 
employed have been so ingenious that only close scrutiny 
would reveal alterations or fraud. 

Various objections have been successfully raised against 
ticket brokerage: (1) It is dishonest, because it involves 
the use of a nontransferable ticket sold at a reduced rate 
with the understanding that it would be used by the pur- 
chaser, and because frequently it involves forgery and 
counterfeiting. (2) It interferes with the granting of 
regular reduced fares and excursion rates. (3) It wrong- 
fully deprives the railways of legitimate revenue and in- 
terferes with their control over tickets. (4) It has some- 
times been used as a means of undercutting published fares. 

The brokerage business gradually became so extensive, 
particularly on lines centering in Atlanta, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis, Buffalo, Kansas City, Denver, Cincin- 
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nati, San Antonio, and New Orleans, that concerted pre- 
ventive measures became necessary. It was stated in 1901 
by a prominent ticket broker that there were then nearly 
470 *' scalpers " in the United States. The individual car- 
riers, moreover, reached a sound traffic basis which no 
longer induced them secretly to undercut competitors and 
to connive with the scalpers, who were thus deprived of 
one source of supply. The carriers also took more care in 
printing tickets and in tracing fraud. Many passenger 
traffic associations, likewise, began to combat the scalpers, 
earnestly discouraging all connivance on the part of the 
carriers, and making provision for the redemption of ticket 
coupons illegally issued or used. 

In 1903, the Railway Ticket Protective Bureau was or- 
ganized, the policy and work of which was controlled by 
an executive committee consisting of the chairmen or com- 
missioners of the various passenger associations. This 
bureau began by obtaining extensive data as to the location 
and methods of the scalpers. It then instructed the carriers 
how to safeguard their tickets by calling in forms espe- 
cially easy to alter and by using safety paper and inks. 
Conductors were provided with blank forms on which to 
gather information from passengers detected with scalped 
tickets. It obtained injunctions from courts, and worked 
to secure the passage of antiscalping laws. 

Outside agencies, such as the Central Antiscalping Com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives from merchants', trav- 
elers', traders', jobbers', and manufacturers' associations, 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce, constituted an- 
other enemy of the ticket broker. Their aim was particu- 
larly to obtain the passage of federal and state antiscalp- 
ing laws. 

The courts assisted with restraining orders issued 
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against dealing in nontransferable tickets. This practice 
became common in 1904, when the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri * and the U. S. Circuit Court of the eastern district 
of Missouri * issued such orders. In various parts of the 
country temporary, and later permanent, injunctions were 
thereafter obtained. In New Orleans the right to restrain 
the dealing in nontransferable tickets was contested in three 
separate federal courts,^ and the question was finally de- 
cided in favor of the carriers in the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Eleven states, moreover, have enacted antiscalping laws 
— New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, 
North Carolina, Texas, Montana, Washington, Oregon, and 
Georgia — ^and various others have forbidden the sale of 
certain tickets. Various states, such as Oregon and Ne- 
braska, have penalized fraud, counterfeiting, and the alter- 
ation of tickets. In two states. New York and Texas, the 
antiscalping laws were overthrown by the courts, but in 
others, such as Oregon and Illinois, they have been expressly 
upheld and commended. To be effective they should contain 
provisions for the redemption of unused tickets by the 
railways, and statutes to that effect have been enacted* 
in thirteen states. 

So effective have been the combined forces directed 
against the ticket brokerage business, that it is now but a 
shadow of its former self. At some points, however, it still 
is a thorn in the side of the passenger department, and 
the war on the scalper is not yet endt^d. 

> Schubach vs. McDonald, 65 L. R. A. 136. 

2 111. Cent. R R. Co. vs. Caffrey, 128 Fed. Rep. 770. 

» L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Bitterman, 128 Fed. Rep. 176; 144 Fed. 
Rep. 34. 

* Oregon, Wyoming, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Texas, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Montana. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE ACCOUNTING OF PASSENGER REVENUE 

Subdivisions of the subject — Accounting forms used by station agents 
— Accounting forms filled out by conductors — Work of ticket re- 
ceivers, forms employed — Work of, and books kept by, the gen- 
eral office of the passenger accounting department — Accounting 
of miscellaneous passenger revenue — References. 

The accounting of passenger revenue is usually ac- 
complished by a smaller number of auditors than is re- 
quired for freight revenues. Receipts from the sale of 
tickets are audited by an Auditor of Passenger Receipts 
or Ticket Auditor, and the revenues from the baggage 
service, mail, express, newspaper, parcel, and other sources 
allied to the passenger service, are audited either in this 
same office or in that of an Auditor of Miscellaneous Re- 
ceipts and Accounts. As in the case of freight revenue, the 
general books are kept by the Comptroller or General Audi- 
tor, and the money collected is handled by the Treasurer. 

This description of the auditing of passenger revenue 
may be divided into (1) agency, (2) the work of the con- 
ductor, (3) the work of the ticket receiver, (4) general 
office work, and (5) miscellaneous passenger revenue and 
practices. 

I. AGENCY 

It is one of the duties of the local ticket agent to keep 
informed concerning the stock of tickets on hand, and to 
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make necessary requisitions on the General Passenger 
Agent for additional supplies. The Passenger TraflSc De- 
partments of some lines require requisitions at stated peri- 
ods and at other times permit only emergency calls. Such 
requisition is made on a special requisition blank (Form 1) 
provided for the purpose. 

Before sending the required number of tickets to the 
ticket agent, the General Passenger Agent makes out an 
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invoice which describes them and states their form and 
consecutive nmnbers. Frequently the requisition blank, 
when signed by the agent, serves as an invoice. The invoice 
is forwarded with the tickets to the agent, who signs and 
returns it to the Auditor of Passenger Receipts. After 
signing the invoice every ticket must be accounted for 
either in the form of cash or by the tickets themselves. 
The essential records of the ticket agent are the inier- 
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line record, the local ikkds record, and a sales book. In 
the first of these the interline tickets are entired on the 
debit side stating the date of their receipt, while the sales 
are reported, and recalled or spoiled tickets are sent to the 
Auditor to be enten-d.on the cretiit side of the accounts. 
The interline record shows exactly the condition of the in- 
terline ticket stock. The local tickets record differs from 
the interline record, in that generally only the date and the 
cpening and closing numbers are entered, local tickets be- 
ii;'tr usually printed in consecutive order fer each station. 
The sales book contains a rv'cord of all tickets sold and 
ii:oney reiuittwl to the Treasurer on account of same, with 
balance od hand. 

The agent is obliged to make periodic reports to the 
Auditor of all tickets sold. The " daily system " calls for 
three reports of this kind. In the rftuVy npurl of local 
tiikds sold (Form 2}. the sale of all local tickets with 
printed destinations and routi's is shown, and the sale of 
all local skeleton tickets Ls summarized. The d-iilij report 
of commutalion and mileage tickfts contains a detailed 
statement of all sjiles of such tickets, with names of pur- 
chasers and destinations, and sometimes the addn-sscs of 
the purcha.sers. If for any n-ason tickets are recalled, a 
siatimiiit of p'issentjer tickfis forwarded to Auditor of 
I'asstiiger Rweiptx is made out (Form 31. 

The atrent. likewise', makes a d<nlij cisli n /iiTt (Form 
'  Htating the aiiionnt of money remitted to the Treasurer, 
e original is sent to the Treasurer, aud advice of the 
le to the Auditor. 

As is true of the station freight agent, the ticket agent 
kcs monthly ri'port.s. Railroads reqnire a monthly re- 
■f of lor/il tiikds (Form 5), and another and simpler 
'itiihj report of inlcrUnc tickets (Forms 6 and 7), which 
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states in detail the monthly ticket sales. They are prepared 
from the ticket records which show the sales for each day in 
the month. On some lines, especially those which do not re- 
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qnire daily reports, a monthly balance sheet is made at each 
station showing all assets and liabilities. In addition the 
Auditor on some lines, as the Pennsylvania Railroad, is re- 
quired to make weekly reports of passenger earnings to the 
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Comptroller, and in such cases the Auditor requires the 
agent to make a weekly passenger earnings report (Form 
8). A monthly cash report is made to the Treasurer show- 
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ing the total amount remitted during the month, and some 
auditors require a weekly report of cash fares received from 
conductors {Form 9). The agent's debits and credits on 



Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
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account of the passenger business are likewise included in 
the monthly balance sheH, mentioned in the chapter on the 
Accounting of Freight Revenue, Vol, I, page 143. 

II. THE WORK OP THE CONDITCTOR 

The second factor in the accounting of passenger reve- 
nue is the train conductor who collects the tickets from 
the passengers. lie, likewise, collects the cash fares, and, 
as was explained in the preceding chapter, issues duplex 
memoranda and train excursion tickets. All such tickets 
and cash fares he enters in his daily or train report (Form 
10) and receipt hook, and at the end of his ran either turns 
them over to a Ticket Kcccivcr or sends them to the Auditor. 
A special envelope is provided for this purpose. A separate 
report is made on mileage tickets ( Form 11). On some lines 
a separate report on cash fares (Form 12) is made, and 
some require a record of tickets honored but not lifted. 
The conductor's daily or train report to the Auditor aeeom- 
panies the tickets, duplex memoranda, train excursion 
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tickets, and cash fares. In the receipt book he takes a 
receipt from the Ticket Receiver, and retains it as his per- 
manent record. Such receipt, however, is required only on 
lines which have ticket receivers. On such lines, more- 
over, the conductor from his receipt book makes a monthly 
report to the Auditor (Form 13), which shows the amount 
of cash delivered to the Ticket Receivers and which is a 
check upon the accounts of the Ticket Receiver. 

in. THE WORK OP THE TICKET RECEIVER 

The usual practice of the Ticket Auditor's department 
is to require all reports and tickets to be sent diVect to 
the central office. Some railroads, however, have Ticket 
Receivers who are outposts of the Auditor's department at 
large stations and junction points. They receive the tickets 
collected, the trip reports of the conductors, and the cash 
fares. The tickets and reports they examine carefully 
and forward to the Auditor, while the cash fares they de- 
posit in a local bank to the credit of the Treasurer. All 
such deposits they report to the Auditor in a daily cash 
report (Form 14), and at the end of each month they make 
a monthly report which shows the deposits made by each 
conductor with them, the daily deposits in the local banks, 
and all debits and credits from previous months. They also 
make a monthly report of number of pay passengers car- 
ried on given divisions (Form 15). All money received on 
account of miscellaneous receipts is reported in a daily re- 
port of miscellaneotis receipts (Form 16). 

Ticket Receivers, also, issue duplex memoranda and 
train excursion tickets to the conductors requiring an in- 
voice (Form 17) for them, sign their receipt books, com- 
municate instructions from the Passenger Traffic, Trans- 
portation and Accounting Departments, and arbitrate 
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questions of ticket validity arising between conductors and 
passengers. They, moreover, make reports on the indi- 
vidual conductors (Form 18) as to their accounts, tickets 
on hand, punches used, bond requirements, and methods 
of business conduct. 



IV. GENERAL. OFFICE WORK 



It will not be necessary to repeat the explanation of 
the numerous kinds of passenger tickets issued by the Pas- 
senger Traffic Department. The chief classifications made 
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by the Accounting Department are (1) local tickets, or 
those reading between points on the same grand division, 
(2) interdivisional tickets, or those reading between a 
point on one division and a station on another division, (3) 
interline tickets, those reading to a point on a foreign line, 
(4) interline foreign roads, those reading from a foreign 
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line to a point on the home line or beyond, and (5) mileage 
and commutation tickets. 

The ticket corresponds to the freight waybill as the 
primary accounting document. The method of accounting 
differs, however, from that applicable to the waybill by 
holding the issuing instead of the receiving agent respon- 
sible. The ticket accounts are kept according to the num- 
ber sold each month, exceptions being made of mileage 
tickets, which are separately audited on the basis of the 
number actually used, because while an entire book or strip 
is sold at one time it may not be used until a period of from 
one month to a year has passed, and until used the Auditor 
does not know how the unused coupons should be credited. 
Receipts from mileage tickets are carried in a suspense or 
reserve account. As the coupons are turned in to the 
Auditor he charges them against this account and credits 
passenger earnings. 

All tickets, at the time of their issue to the ticket agent, 
are charged to him in the Auditor^s ticket ledger. As the 
tickets are turned in by the conductor, they are checked 
with the tariffs issued by the Passenger Traffic Department 
to see that the rates of fare as reported in the agents' 
daily cash reports are correct. They are also, on lines re- 
quiring such reports, checks 'd against tlie daily reports of 
tickets sold and with the conductors' trip reports. On 
lines employing ticket receivers they are still further 
checked against the receiver's daily reports. All cash fares 
are checked against the conductors' trip reports and 
coupons of duplex memoranda and train excursion tickets. 
The tickets are arranged in station order and by numbers 
in case of local and interdivisional tickets, and by roads, 
divisions and form in case of interline tickets, and clerks 
make entries in the proper ticket ledgers. 
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ACCOUNTING OF PASSENGER REVENUE 

As the monthly reports of the agents arrive they are 
carefully examined, and are checked with the Auditor's 
records and ticket coupons. Entries are then made on the 
credit side of the ticket ledgers. If any tickets are reported 
as spoiled or are recalled they are likewise entered to the 
agent's credit. The difference between these credits and 
the invoiced tickets with which the agent is debited repre- 
sents the number of tickets on hand. 

In the case of interline, '* interline foreign roads," and 
interdivisional tickets over divisions representing separate 
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Form 17. 



companies, it is necessary to prorate earnings. The usual 
basis in the case of constituent companies is mileage, while 
in the case of interline business the constituted through 
rates are divided as agreed upon by the lines interested. 
The clerks are furnished with apportionment hooks or 
sheets, similar to those used in the Freight Auditor's oflBce 
(see Form 15, page 147, Vol. I) in which the computed 
earnings are entered to the credit of each foreign and con- 
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stituent line. Each line is then notified of the apportion- 
ment in an interline report which indicates ticket forms, 
consecutive numbers, destinations, through fares, and the 
proportions due to them. Such reports are also received 
from all other lines concerned, and they are carefully ex- 
amined as to the proportion received and ticket coupons 
checked against them. After both issuing and receiving 
lines have audited their interline reports they make settle- 
ment of balances usually by draft. 

Having checked up all tickets and prorated the earn- 
ings, entries are made in the Auditor's passenger accounts 
ledger or general journal. This contains the Auditor's 
general accounts, showing all debits and credits to the 
ticket agents, and to foreign and constituent lines. It 
contains a record of all money due to or from the company 
on account of the passenger business, and a statement of 
the total passenger earnings. 

As in the case of freight revenue accounting, the 
Auditor of Passenger Receipts performs various miscel- 
laneous duties. One group of clerks ai)portions passenger 
earnings by states and divisions, and another does statisti- 
cal work. A compilation is made of the total number of 
passengers carried, average length of journey, passenger 
miles, passengers per train, earnings per passenger mile, 
and any other statistical data required by the officials of 
the Traffic and Transportation Departments and by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

From his general journal th(» Auditor makes monthly re- 
ports to the Comptroller or Ceneral Auditor to be entered in 
the general books of the eonij)any. In the passenger traffic 
ledger tlie accounting officer in eliarge pasts all debits and 
credits to interline ticket accounts, except cash receipts and 
payments, so as to show the amounts owed to or from each 
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ACCOUNTING OF PASSENGER REVENUE 

foreign or constituent line. In his statement of revenues 
and expenses, of which there are separate books for grand 
divisions and subdivisions, he enters the total revenues 
from ticket sales just as he does those from freight col- 
lections and other sources of revenue. In the station agents' 
ledger, or statement of statioii accounts, he posts all 
debits and credits to ticket agents in the same way as they 
are posted in the case of freight agents. Here, also, is 
posted a record of all money remitted by the agents to the 
Treasurer or Cashier. However, as was shown in the chap- 
ter on freight revenue accounts, this ledger is sometimes 
kept by an Auditor of Miscellaneous Receipts and Ac- 
counts. At the close of the month the net results of all 
items in this ledger and the passenger traffic ledger are 
posted in the company's general ledger. 

V. MISCELLANEOUS PASSENGER REVENUE AND PRACTICES 

An essential part of the accounting of passenger rev- 
enue is the handling of cash collections. This is done pre- 
cisely as in the case of freight revenue and need not be 
repeated in detail. (See Form 22, Chapter VII, Vol. I.) 
The agent makes direct remittances to the Treasurer accom- 
panied by a remittance slip, or deposits the cash in a local 
bank, and makes daily cash reports to both the Treasurer 
and the Auditor. The bank sends deposit slips to the Treas- 
urer. By him they are forwarded to the Comptroller, and 
then to the Auditor, each making the proper credit entries, 
the Treasurer and Auditor making comparisons with the 
agents' reports. 

The Traveling Auditor, as in the case of freight revenue 
accounting, is an important factor. He examines the ticket 
agents' records and cash accounts, as he does those of 
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freight agents, gives them instructions, and has charge of 
ofSce transfers. 

On some lines, moreover, there is an Auditor of Miscel- 
laneous Receipts and Accounts, who audits all revenue other 
than that coming from freight charges and ticket sales. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad places in his charge the audit- 
ing of receipts from excess and C. O. D. baggage, lost bag- 
gage checks, baggage storage charges, the cab service, 
special hotel and restaurant services, dining-car service, 
package-room collections, telegraph and telephone services, 
package, milk and cream, market and newspaper ship- 
ments, and mail and express services, all of which are ad- 
juncts of the passenger business. Daily and monthly 
reports of this miscellaneous revenue are required from 
the station and baggage agents. Railways with no special 
Auditor for such accounts place them in charge of the 
regular Auditor of Passenger Receipts. 

Methods of auditing passenger revenue are on the whole 
more uniform than those followed in freight accounting. 
Aside from the relatively few companies which place mis- 
cellaneous accounts in charge of a separate Auditor, all pas- 
senger revenue is usually audited in one accounting office. 
The reports made by ticket agents, although they differ as 
to frequency, are more uniform. The primary income ac- 
counts, as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for revenue from interstate traffic, have, moreover, 
established a degree of uniformity previously unknown. 
As outlined in Chapter VII, Vol. I, page 153, the revenue 
from the passenger and freight services is divided into 
twenty-one primary income accounts. Each of these ac- 
counts is now separately reported to the proper Auditor, 
entered in the books of the company, and reported to the 
commission and the stockholders. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 

Early development of Pullman services — Organization of Pullman 
Company with diagram — Pullman equipment in use — Contract 
relations of Pullman Company and the railroads — Pullman fares 
— ^Traffic and profits — References. 

EARLY DEVELOPMENT 

The first attempt to furnish sleeping-car facilities was 
made on the Cumberland Valley Railroad, between Harris- 
burg and Chambersburg, Pa., in the winter of 1836-37, 
when a regular passenger coach was fitted with berths. 
Prior to 1858 various other railways made similar attempts. 
Three tiers of shelves answered as berths, and the mat- 
tresses and pillows were piled up in the end of the car, to 
be dragged to the bunks by the passengers when desired. 
The cars were narrow, cramped, and unventilated, were fit- 
ted with inadequate springs, and were poorly lighted and 
heated. A few specially constructed sleeping cars were 
operated, but even these were highly uncomfortable and 
crude. 

In 1859 Mr. George M. Pullman converted several pas- 
senger coaches into sleeping cars for the Chicago & Alton 
with some degree of success, and in 1864 he built his first 
Pullman palace car, the ** Pioneer,*' in the yards of the 
Chicago & Alton, at a cost of $18,000. It was a model of 
the cabinetmaker's art, very unlike the crude sleeping cars 
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then being constructed for $4,500 each. The *' Pioneer " 
was built a foot wider and two and one half feet higher 
than the prevailing passenger equipment, so that station 
platforms had to be cut down and bridges rebuilt before it 
could move. 

The new car proved popular, and two more were or- 
dered by the Chicago & Alton. The Michigan Central 
likewise declared its willingness to operate Pullman cars. 
Instead of reducing the cost of his cars, the second one 
was constructed at a cost of $24,000. It was put in a 
train with the old type of sleeping cars and its berths 
were sold at a higher rate. The President of the Michi- 
gan Central predicted failure when this was shown to be 
necessary, but the passengers purchased all available berths 
in the PuUman car and complained that more were not 
to be had. 

In 1867 the Pullman Palace Car Company was organ- 
ized. It operated the sleeping cars through to destination, 
in charge of responsible Pullman employees. This same 
year the first Pullman hotel car, the ** President," was put 
on the Great Western Railway of Canada, it being a 
combination sleeper and kitchen with portable tables. At 
about the same time came the parlor cars for day runs. In 
1868 the first Pullman diner, the ** Delmonico," was started 
on the Chicago & Alton. 

Mr. Pullman next turned his attention to the problem 
of vestibuling trains. In 1886 experiments were made, and 
during the following year his improved vestibule was pat- 
ented. The elastic diaphragm with steel frames between 
the cars unites the coaches into a continuous train, prevents 
theosciUation of the cars, and reduces the power necessary 
to pull the train by minimizing the air spaces between the 
cars ; and, by practically preventing the telescoping of the 
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cars, it provides one of the greatest safety devices in the 
passenger service. 

Since these early beginnings the number of special serv- 
ices has steadily increased, and the business of the company 
has reached great proportions. A special town was laid out 
on a tract of 500 acres, fourteen miles from Chicago, at a 
cost of $8,000,000. The city of ' ' Pullman ' ' is the seat of 
the great car works, at which both freight cars and pas- 
senger coaches are constructed. The output in 1908 was 
valued at $24,868,000 and at $37,236,000 in the previous 
year. The city has become famous also as a scientific ex- 
periment in philanthropy. 

In 1899 the PuUman Company bought out its principal 
competitor, the Wagner Palace Car Company, of Buffalo, 
with an issue of new capital amounting to $20,000,000. It 
also controls the I'nion, INIann, and Woodruff companies. 
Aside from the few railroads owning sleeping cars, the Pull- 
man Company has a monopoly of the sleeping-ear service. 
Its capital has grown to $120,000,000, its operating con- 
tracts cover 198,610 miles of railway, it annually carries 
over 18,600,000 passengers, and its gross revenue exceeds 
$31,620,000 per annum.* 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

The business of the Pullman Company is conducted 
through two departments — the operating and the manu- 
facturing. The former of these operates the company's 
ei>aehes, while the latter builds and repairs ears. The two 
departments are jointly eont wiled by the Board of Direet- 
oi-s, the Executive Committee, President, Vice Pn^ident. 
and General Counsel, and there is one General Manaijer 



» Annual Report to Stockholders of the Pullman Co. (190S). 
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THE PULLMAN COMPANY 

in charge of the affairs of both. The departments are 
separate and distinct. 

The General and Assistant General Ticket Agents are 
in charge of traffic development and the fixing of fares. 
The actual operation of cars is directed by the General 
Superintendent, who is assisted by two Assistant General 
Superintendents, a Superintendent of Car Service, a Super- 
intendent of Sanitation, Service Inspector, and Commissary. 
The General Superintendent has divided his territory into 
four operating divisions ^ — ^the Northeastern, Southeastern, 
Southwestern, and Northwestern — ^with the Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Missouri rivers as substantially the boundaries. 
In charge of these are four Division Superintendents, who 
in turn are assisted by forty-one District Superintendents 
and twenty-six General Agents. The purchasing for both 
departments is done by the Purchasing Agent. 

The manufacturing department has two chief officials. 
The Manager of Sales attends to the sale of cars, as this de- 
partment regularly builds cars for railways and other pur- 
chasers. The manufacturing department sells to the oper- 
ating department all the cars recjuired, at east plus a manu- 
facturer 's profit of ten per cent. The Manager of the 
Mechanical Department controls the work of construction 
and repairs, and is assisted by the Manager of the Pullman 
Car Works, who is in direct charge of construction, and by 
the Mechanical Superintendent and five Managers of re- 
pair shops, who attend to the work of repairing cars. 

Each department has its own Treasurer and Auditor. 
Money received by the company outside of Chicago is de- 
posited in local banks and receipts are sent to the Treasurer. 
In each large district there is a Receiving Cashier, respon- 

^ The Pullman Co., Schedules of Lines and List of Cars, March 1, 
1908. 
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THE PULLMAN COMPANY 

sible to the District Superintendent, who receives money 
from PuUman conductors and reports from ticket agents. 
In Chicago there is a Receiving Agent, under the General 
Cashier of the company, who performs these duties for all 
Chicago districts.^ 

EQUnPMENT 

In the year 1908 the Pullman Company * owned 4,750 
passenger cars, comprising a large variety of distinct types. 
The *' Standard Sleeping Car," with twelve sections, a 
drawing-room, and a smoking-room, is the most numerous. 
There are other sleeping cars, however, with a smaller 
number of sections and various special facilities. There 
are ** Compartment Cars," which vary from those with ten 
compartments to those with seven compartments and two 
drawing-rooms. There are ** Compartment Observation 
Cars," which contain an observation end; combination cars; 
observation parlor cars; parlor cars; composite cars; spe- 
cial drawing-room cars ; buffet, combination buflfet, and cafe 
cars; dining cars; and lounging cars. There were in 1908 
521 tourist sleeping cars, lightly constructed and especially 
suited to the transcontinental tourist service. ** Private 
Cars " are equipped to suit the parties for whom they are 
constructed. 

The price paid by the Pullman Company to its Manu- 
facturing Department varies greatly. The average, as given 
by the company, in 1908 was $18,366.44 per car, ranging 
from $16,067 for composite cars and $16,357.28 for parlor 
cars to $25,000 for dining and $26,000 for cafe cars. The 
average for regular sleeping cars was $18,793.01. Figures 
as to cost are probably high, because the Chicago, Milwau- 

1 Hearing before I. C. C. (Loftus vs. Pullman Co. et al,), p. 260. 
« Ibid,, p. 233. 
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kee & St. Paul and Great Northern railroads report aver- 
ages slightly in excess of $16,000, and they have purchased 
most of their sleeping-car equipment from the Pullman 
Company. 

The Pullman cars have gradually increased in size. 
Twenty years ago they varied from 58 to 60 feet in length, 
while at present the average is 72.6 feet. They weigh 
130,000 pounds, as compared with the ordinary passenger 
coach of 80,000. The new Pullman cars are built wholly 
or largely of steel, and in that way protect the passengers 
from accident, decrease the company's cost of repairs, and 
lengthen the average life of the car. The average life is 
estimated to be twenty years, during fifteen of which the 
car is in active public service. 

CONTRACTUAL RELATIONS 

The respective rights and obligations of the Pullman 
Company and the railroads over whose lines its cars operate 
are definitely fixed by contract. The 192 contracts of the 
Pullman Company with as many different railways vary so 
greatly that no one can be regarded as typical, but the gen- 
eral terms of the contract may be presented by summarizing 
the *' agreement ^ of May 15^ 1905, between the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Company and the 
Pullman Company." This contract is now in force. 

On the side of the railroad it is agreed that the contract 
applies to all its lines. The railway company agrees to 
carry free the oflScers and employees of the car company 
and to make arrangements for places at which tickets may 
be sold, bedding stored and aired, cars cleaned, and places 
at which the car company 's local Superintendent may have 

1 1. C. C. Hearings (Loftus vs Pullman Co. etal.),p. 692. 
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oflSce quarters. The railroad further agrees to haul and 
switch the cars, keep their truck journals packed and lubri- 
cated, clean the outside of the cars, provide links, pins, 
air brakes, steam coupling hose, fuel, ice, water, and oil for 
light or gas for the lighting of such cars as are equipped 
for the Pintsch system of gas lighting. The railroad agrees 
to repair any damage to cars resulting from negligence or 
carelessness of its own employees or *' by reason of any 
accident on its lines of railway." It also agrees to give the 
company the exclusive right to furnish sleeping cars during 
the life of the contract. 

The railroad company agrees to pay the Pullman Com- 
pany mileage, for the use of the car, if the Pullman fares 
collected from the passengers using the car amount to less 
than $7,500 per annum. If the average yearly gross earn- 
ings from the sale of seats and berths is less than $5,000 per 
car, the mileage charge is one and a half cents ; if the earn- 
ings average $5,000 but less than $7,500, it is one cent ; and 
if it is $7,500 or more, no mileage whatever is charged. In 
no case is there a mileage payment on tourist or second-class 
sleeping cars. At present no mileage is paid under this par- 
ticular contract, as in 1908 the annual earnings per car on 
the two lines of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
were $8,420 and $8,873, respectively. These heavy earn- 
ings result from the extra fares paid by the passengers for 
the use of Pullman cars, all of which is turned over to the 
Pullman Company. 

On the side of the Pullman Company it is agreed that 
the car company shall furnish sleeping cars in sufiBcient 
numbers to meet all requirements ; to place the cars subject 
to inspection by the proper railway officials; to furnish 
conductors, porters, and other needed servants ; and not to 
rent more than one stateroom or section against one railway 
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ticket unless with the consent of the company. The car 
employees are subject to the rules of the railway company, 
which has the same liability for their safety as for the 
safety of its own employees. The car company agrees to re- 
imburse the railway for any amount in excess of such 
liability, and for any taxes paid on sleeping cars or for 
damages resulting from patent infringements. The rail- 
road conductor may at any time enter the Pullman cars to 
collect fares or for other purposes connected with train 
management. 

The original contract entered into by the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha was made in 1895 with the 
Wagner Palace Car Company, with a life of twenty-five 
years, but with the provisions that the railroad might ter- 
minate it at the end of fifteen years. At the end of twenty- 
five years the railway company may renew it for ten years, 
or may, if it wishes, purchase from the car company such 
cars as are running locally at a fair cash value, to be deter- 
mined, in case of disagreement, by three disinterested 
persons. 

The contracts with many other railways differ from the 
Omaha contract. Usually, however, the mileage charges are 
fixed on a graduated scale, in accordance with the amount 
of earnings from Pullman fares. Several large railways pay 
two cents per car mile if on any line the average earnings 
per car are less than $5,000, one cent if between $5,000 and 
$6,000, and none if the earnings exceed $6,000 on any line 
or $7,000 on all its lines in the aggregate. The railroad is 
privileged to secure exemption by paying the difference 
between the earnings and $7,000. On some railroads the 
exemption limit is fixed at $6,000, while others pay no 
mileage whatever. Among the most unfavorable contracts 
to the Pullman Company are those with the Pennsylvania 
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Railroad and New York Central, according to which the 
train expenses are charged to the car company instead of to 
the railways. 

Usually, under present contracts, the only expense 
borne by the Pullman Company in operating a sleeping 
car are those connected with the furnishing of the con- 
ductor, porter, and supplies such as linen, the cleaning of 
the car, shop repairs not resulting from accident or negli- 
gence of railway employees, and general administration. 
The wages of the porters range from $18 to $25 per month, 
with $10 additional on tourist cars, and those of Pullman 
conductors range from $70 to $90 per month. 

As the earnings from the Pullman fares increased and 
the railways reached a position in which they could threaten 
to operate their own sleeping cars the contracts became less 
favorable to the Pullman Company. Originally the mileage 
charge ^ was paid to compensate the car company for the 
maintenance and repairs of the cars, and wherever it was 
not paid the railways themselves maintained the cars and 
repaired them. At one time the mileage charge amounted 
to as high as four and three cents per mile, or to complete 
maintenance and repairs by the railways. It then gradually 
declined, and the usual terms now provide for a very low 
mileage rate, or more commonly a graduated scale of mile- 
age, ranging from two cents to exemption, according to the 
Pullman earnings. There are instances in which no mile- 
age is paid, in which the train expenses are paid by the 
Pullman Company, and in which the extra-fare earnings 
above a certain point are shared with the railroads. Though 
the ** miles run " by the Pullman cars have increased from 
219,012,000 miles in 1899 to 497,709,000 in 1908, the actual 

1 Aigument in behalf of the Pullman Co., by G. S. Fernald, in Lof tus 
M.Pullman Co. 
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mileage paid ' by the railroads in the same period declined 
from $1,702,580 to $638,347; and in 1901 over $2,000,000 
was paid in mileaire. Originally the mileage charge was 
sufficient to cover cost of maintenance and repairs, but in 
1908 these costs* agfrregated $8,183,536. Gradually the 
mileage charge has become unimportant and the extra-fare 
earnings have steadily increased in magnitude. 

Special agreements exist between the Pullman Company 
and two railways — the Northern Pacific and the Atlantic 
Coast Line. About 142 cars are jointly owned by the Pull- 
man Company and these railways. They are known as 
*' association cars/* managed by the Pullman Company 
under contract. The Northern Pacific contract of 1S97, re- 
newed in 1907, contains the usual provisions of the slt^^ping- 
car contract, the chief difference being in the method of 
pa3rment and the assumption by the association of all the 
obligations of the Pullman Company with respect to the 
operation of the cars. All operation expenses, except those 
of administration and superintendence, are deducted from 
the gross earnings of the association. ** The balance is then 
divided between the railway and the Pullman Company in 
the proportion of their respective interests in the association 
cars," but all such earninjrs in excess of $6,000 per car per 
year upon the total number of association cars are paid to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. It is also agreed that all 
additional cars furniKh«*d as association cai's shall be manu- 
factured by the Pullman (Company, and that the railway 
shall pay one half their aetual c^wt plus ten per cent. The 
Pullman (Company, mon^n'er, has the exelusivo riirht to 
furnish all sheping cars required in addition to those 
jointly owned. 

» Statement of the Pul. Co. to I. C. C. (Loftus vs. l*ul. Co. W a/.). 
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This arrangement of joint ovmership should not be con- 
fused with the actual operation of sleeping cars by the 
railways. The Great Northern, the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the 
Soo Line own and operate sleeping cars. 

PULLMAN FARES 

In making the Pullman-car fares, the General and As- 
sistant General Ticket Agent consider numerous factors, 
the importance of which vary with the conditions of each 
special instance. There is no general rule, but the com- 
pany expects to receive about two dollars per berth for an 
occupancy of twelve hours. 

Time is usually the leading consideration, as when once 
the berth is occupied it is the time of occupancy rather than 
the distance traveled which influences the company's earn- 
ings. Between any two points, however, it is not the actual, 
but the average time that controls — ^neither the time of the 
fastest nor the slowest train, but the average time of all 
trains. 

Distance is a second factor, although it does not influ- 
ence Pullman charges as it does passenger fares. The berth 
rate * from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, for instance, is $2, 
to Cleveland $2.50, and to Toledo $3.50. The $4 rate, 
however, applies to points as widely separated as Lima, 
Ohio, and Fort Wayne, Ind., and the $4.50 rate to points 
from Columbia City to Chicago. 

The number of cars operated in a given territory, or the 
density of the traffic, is considered. So also are the cost of 
the cars and the cost of operation^ although there is no defi- 
nite or uniform weight given to these considerations. The 

» Pullman Co. Rates—Eastern Territory— I. C. C. No. 7, effective 
' ay 16, 1908. 
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Pullman fares in tourist cars, for example, are just one half 
of those in standard sleeping cars, largely because cost 
of construction and operation is considerably less. Costs, in 
a way, constitute the basis of Pullman fares. The Pullman 
cars on various lines, such as the Great Western, St. Louis 
& Southwestern, and Wisconsin Central, were in 1908 oper- 
ated at a loss, in order to prevent the organization of com- 
peting car lines and the introduction of a sleeping-car 
service by the railways. 

Frequently the passenger fare is a controlling factor. 
Thus, the Pullman fare from Chicago to San Francisco is 
the same via New Orleans as it is direct, because the pas- 
senger fares are arranged in that way. The same is true of 
the fares between all large competitive points, the long and 
short routes being equalized according to the passenger 
fares. This influence also is partly responsible for the low 
berth rates in tourist cars, as the efforts of the railways to 
fix their fares at what the traffic will bear cannot be an- 
nulled by the Pullman Company. 

Between Boston and New York the sleeping-car fares of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford exert an influence. 
This line charges fifty cents less for upper than for lower 
berths, and the Pullman Company is obliged to do like- 
wise. 

All these considerations arise in fixing seat rates, as well 
as berth rates, but on the whole the former are fixed more 
in accordance with distance. Formerly seat rates ^ were 
based on a minimum of twenty-five cents and multiples of 
twenty-five cents. Since 1908 the base has been twenty-five 
cents for a distance of fifty miles or less. Additions are 
made in multiples of five cents for each additional ten 



* Commercial and Financial Chronide, May 1, 1909, p. 1135. 
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miles or fraction thereof, unless the specific rates are stated 
in the Pullman tariflfs. Seat and berth rates, therefore, do 
not fluctuate in harmony. The berth rate * from Altoona, 
Pa., to Lima, Ohio, is $2.50, and to Plymouth, Ind., $3, 
while the seat rates are $1.85 and $2.45. The seat rate in 
tourist cars is the same as in standard cars, except that in 
no case may it exceed the tourist berth rate. Drawing 
rooms, when used for day service, are rented at the equiv- 
alent of six seats, and compartments at the equivalent of 
four seats. 

Special charges are made for the use of ** private cars.'* 
Payment to the railroad consists of twenty-five full-fare 
tickets east of the Mississippi River and seventeen west of 
that river. The Pullman Company receives, in addition, a 
rental of $75 per car if used for one day and $50 per car 
per day if used for two or more days. A private dining car 
may be rented for $45 per day, together with conductor, 
waiters, and meals sold at cost plus twenty per cent. On 
the whole, the fares of the Pullman Company are fixed at 
what the traffic will bear, with modifications due to the 
lower basis of costs and such Government control as may 
be exercised. 

Since the enactment of the Hepburn Act of 1906 the 
Pullman Company has filed its tariffs or schedules with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The tariffs are arranged 
by lines, with the starting points listed vertically and the 
destinations horizontally. None but the published fares 
are legal in interstate traffic, and the commission, upon 
investigation, may fix a maximum Pullman fare. In 
Loftus vs. the Pullman Company et al. the commission 
has recently exercised this power by ordering a maximum 

> Pullman Co. Ratce— Eastern Section— I. C. C. No. 7, pp. 57-58. 
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rate for upper berths between Chicago and St. Paul of 
$1.50, as compared with the existing fare of $2 for all 
berths. The upper-berth fare from St. Paul to Superior is 
likewise fixed at $1.10, while the lower-berth fare remains 
at $1.50. The lower-berth fare from St. Paul to Seattle is 
reduced from $12 to $10 and that of the upper berth to 
$8.50. The lower and upper berth fares from St. Paul to 
Fargo, N. D., are reduced to $1.50 and $1.10, respectively. 
Besides ruling that some of the Pullman fares are too high, 
the commission in this case has upheld the principle that 
upper and lower berths should not be sold at the same rate, 
because of the inconvenience attached to the former. The 
Pullman Company, on its side, relied upon the greater cost 
of constructing the upper berths, the fact tliat but twenty 
per cent of the average car\s earnings are received from 
upper berths, and the failure to induce more patrons to call 
for them by selling them at a reduction in cars running 
between New York and Boston. The company applied to 
the United States Circuit Court for an injunction to pre- 
vent the enforcement of the commission's order, but the 
application w^as denied. 

Later the Commission granted a rehearing to the Pull- 
man Company and various railroad companies; and the 
Pullman Company announced the adoption of a new sched- 
ule of rates that reduces some lower berth charges and 
makes the upper berth tariffs eighty per cent of the rates 
for lower berths. These rates were acceptable to the 
complainant 

TRAFFIC AND PROFITS 

The profits of the Pullman Company have been large. 
Beginning with a stock issue of $1,000,000 in 1867, the 
capitalization gradually inen^ased to $36,000,000 in 1898. 
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Since that time no capital has been paid in, but the capital- 
ization rapidly increased to $54,000,000 in 1899, $74,000,- 
000 in 1900, $100,000,000 in 1907, $120,000,000 in 1910. 
Since 1898 the entire increase, in the form of stock divi- 
dends, has come out of the surplus and earnings of the 
company, and in addition a regular cash dividend of eight 
per cent has been paid on the gro\^ing capitalization; 
$20,000,000, however, represent the purchase of the Wag- 
ner Palace Car Company in 1899. The most recent in- 
crease is an issue of $20,000,000 as a twenty per cent 
stock dividend, payable to stockholders of record, April 
30, 1910, at the ratio of one share for every five shares 
held. The Pullman Company is engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of cars of all descriptions as well as in 
the operation of Pullman cars, and its large profits have 
come from its entire business. 

The traflSc of the company has increased from 6,015,818 
passengers in 1899 to 18,603,067 in 1908, or by over 200 per 
cent in a decade. During the same period the total number 
of passengers carried by American railways increased by 
seventy per cent. The Pullman car has within the last 
fifteen years become a regular feature of long-distance serv- 
ice, and is rapidly entering even the local passenger busi- 
ness. 

The gross earnings from the operation of cars during 
the same years increased from $9,748,576 to $29,290,641.76. 
The total expenses in 1908 were $20,347,183.51, consisting 
of operating expenses ($9,801,409.48), repairs and mainte- 
nance ($8,183,536.11), and depreciation ($3,362,237.92). 
The company's net earnings from operating cars, there- 
fore, was $8,943,458.25, which, after deducting the amount 
paid to association interests ($467,320.24), yielded 10.05 
per cent on the actual investment in the property, as stated 
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by the company ($84,396,306.51). The total net income 
from all sources in 1908 was $10,654,323.70. 

The income account and the balance sheet of the com- 
pany's business, operation as well as manufacturing, was 
stated in 1908 as follows : 

Annual Report to Stockholders of The Pullman Cobipant 

Fiscal Year Ending July 31, 1008 

income account 
Total Revenue $31,620,240.50 

Total Expense (Operation) 18,001,758.64 

Proportion Paid Associated Interests 467,320.24 

Depreciation 3,362,237.92 

Dividends 7,998,356.00 

Total 29,829,672.80 

Net Surplus 1,790,567.70 

Surplus Brought Forward 5,256,219.76 

Surplus $7,046,787.46 

assets 

Cars, Real Estate and Operating Supplies $70,257,773.06 

Investments: 

Securities 8,203,858.08 

Treasury Stock 2,331,671.80 

Cash 9,054,319.74 

Manufacturers' Dept 23,251,373.60 

Sundry Accts. Receivable 3,074,343.39 

Total $116,173,339.67 

liabilities 

Capital Stock $100,000,000.00 

Sundry Accts. Payable 1,617,875.21 

August Dividend 1,999,652.00 

Reserve for Depreciation and Adjustment Accts 5,509,025.00 

Surplus 7,046,787.46 

Total $116,173,339.67 

The average annual gross earnings per ear of Pullman 
ears is stated by the company as $6,649.18, total expenses 
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as $4,555.80, and net earnings as $2,093.38. These earnings, 
moreover, seem low when compared with those reported by 
the Great Northern. This company reported its net earn- 
ings per car to be $3,816, an amount nearly ninety per 
cent in excess of the average of the Pullman Company. 

Comparative Statement op Pullman Company and 
Great Northern Railway 



Number of cars 

Gross Revenue per car. 



Operating Expenses 

Repairs and Maintenance 
Depreciation 



Total Expenses 
Net Earnings . . 



PullniRn Ck).» 
1908 



4855 
$6,649.18 



2,028.98 

1,819.98 

706.84 



$4,555.80 



$2,093.38 



Great Northern* 
1908 



113 
$7,238.50 

1,596.68 

697.54 

1,128.18 



$3,422.40 



$3,816.10 



< The Pullman includes the Union, Mann, and Woodruff Companies, and Amocia- 
tion cars. 
> Great Northern Railway oovers operation of Standard and Tourist sleepers only. 



The earnings per car on different lines vary greatly. 
The gross and net earnings per car on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad, for instance, are $8,100 and 
$3,074, respectively, as computed by the Pullman Com- 
pany, and on one line of the Chicago & Northwestern 
$8,669 and $3,642, while on some lines, as previously stated, 
the cars are operated at a deficit. The yield on the money 
invested in the cars in 1908 was reported as varying from 
a loss on some lines to a profit of 1.68 per cent on the 
Wabash, 3.42 per cent on the Erie, 8.70 per cent on the 
Chicago & Alton, 9.45 per cent on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
13.34 per cent on the Pennsylvania, 13.38 per cent on the 
New York Central, 14.97 per cent on the Boston & Maine, 
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and 15.63 per cent on the Louisville & Nashville. The in- 
vestment in cars as reported, moreover, includes 10 per cent 
profit paid by the operating to the manufacturing depart- 
ment, and is very liberal as compared with the car values 
reported by the Great Northern Railway. The net earn- 
ings accepted, likewise, are those computed by the Pullman 
Company. 

The investment yields, as reported during the years 
1893 to 1900, were greater on most lines, partly reflecting 
the less favorable contracts which the company is now able 
to obtain. The large increase in capitalization was made 
possible by the heavy earnings of the past. Yet it is signifi- 
cant that as late as 1910 the company was able to declare a 
$20,000,000 stock dividend, the stock continuing to sell at 
191 J in the open market (April 23, 1910). The issue does 
not represent ** water," but a surplus of nearly $10,000,000, 
increased investment in the manufacturing department, and 
certain reserve accounts in this department held to meet 
contingencies which are improbable under present condi- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE IMMIGRANT, COLONIST, AND SECOND-CLASS 

SERVICES 

Number of immigrants — Immigrant clearing house at Ellis Island — 
Through immigrant tickets, " steamship orders " — Forwarding 
of immigrants by rail from New York — Table of immigrant 
and first-class fares — Railroad immigrant departments and im- 
migration associations — Colonist and immigrant-colonist fares 
explained and compared — Second-class service and fares — Ref- 
erences. 

Though there are but two general classes of passenger 
service everywhere recognized in .the United States — regu- 
lar first-class and * * Pullman ' ' services — there are others of 
importance. Among them are immigrant, colonist, and sec- 
ond-class services. 

THE IMMIGRANT SERVICE 

The annual number of immigrants coming to the United 
States has grown so rapidly that it has become not only a 
social and economic problem, but one requiring special at- 
tention by the transportation companies. From 455,302 in 
1890 and 448,572 in 1900, the number grew to 1,026,499 in 
1905, 1,285,349 in 1907, and 751,786 in 1909. The indus- 
trial depression temporarily checked the flow in 1908, but 
in normal years it amounts to well over 1,000,000. Though 
the majority remain in the North Atlantic states, large 
numbers move westward and smaller numbers southward. 
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The average number ticketed by the trunk lines from New 
York during the last decade was 312,758 annually, ranging 
from 139,464 in 1908 to 521,796 in 1907. Smaller numbers 
are, likewise, ticketed from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Boston. 

In order to move this traffic satisfactorily and expedi- 
tiously the trunk line and western railways handle it jointly 
through their traflSc associations, the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion having organized an Immigrant Clearing House with 
an agency at Ellis Island in the New York harbor. From 
ten to twelve per cent of the immigrant traffic passes be- 
yond the western termini of railways in the Central Pas- 
senger Association, and is handled by the western rail- 
roads through the Immigrant Bureau of the Western 
Passenger Association. It is apportioned among the vari- 
ous railways according to joint arrangements, and to some 
extent serves as a means of equalizing their through pas- 
senger business. If, during any month, all of the trunk 
lines have carried what each company accepts as its share 
of the domestic business, the immigrant traffic is as equally 
apportioned as possible during the following month ; other- 
wise the agent of the Immigrant Clearing House at Ellis 
Island apportions it so as to equalize the total through 
business. The immigrant traffic of the western lines is 
also apportioned according to an arrangement among them. 
Each of the seven lines operating between Chicago and St. 
Paul receives one seventh of the immigrant traffic, and such 
immigrant traffic as moves from Chicago and St. Louis to 
Missouri River points is equally handled by eleven inter- 
ested railroads. 

The Immigrant Clearing House was established in 1886 
as a co-operative measure between the immigration author- 
ities and the trunk lines for the proper protection and 
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handling of ini migrants. Prior to that time immigrants 
were the prey of various agencies and every advantage was 
taken of them, especially by the middlemen who sold rail- 
road transportation to the immigrants. The middlemen ex- 
tortionately overcharged the immigrants and gave the rail- 
road companies as little as possible. The boarding-house 
runners also had access to the immigrants and secured a 
great deal of business for the boarding-house proprietors, 
who in turn sold the immigrants orders for railroad tickets 
and kept the immigrants as long as possible, or as long as 
the immigrants had money, before allowing them to proceed 
to their destination. These and certain other abuses were 
gradually and completely eliminated through the instru- 
mentality of the Immigrant Clearing House. The work 
it did could not have been accomplished in any other 
way. It has proven to be a humane as well as an economic 
agency. 

Through transportation may be obtained by immigrants 
from foreign ports through to their destinations in the in- 
terior of the United States. It may be purchased by the 
immigrants from the local steamship agents at their home 
town or port of embarkation, or it may be '* prepaid " in 
this country by relatives or friends of the immigrants and 
sent to them. To the steamship tickets are attached steam- 
ship orders for the railway transportation of the immigrant 
class from the port of entry to the interior destination. Im- 
migrants having no orders may pay cash for their railway 
tickets upon the date of their arrival. '* No orders * for in- 
land transportation of immigrants will be accepted, except 
the regular and original orders of the respective steamship 

* Joint Tariff No. 13, "Immigrant Fares" from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, effective May 1, 1906. Issued by Immi- 
grant Clearing House. 
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companies exchanging business with the Immigrant Clear- 
ing House under its rules, and which are sold in connection 
with orders or tickets for west-bound ocean passage. Each 
immigrant order, whether issued in Europe or America, 
must be duly authenticated by the steamship company 
issuing the same, and bear upon its face the date of issue, 
the date of the original booking, and the amount of inland 
fare paid by the purchaser. All orders must be drawn for 
transportation from the seaboard through to final destina- 
tion upon one order.'' 

Upon arrival at New York the immigrants are taken by 
special boat service direct from the steamship docks to Ellis 
Island for inspection by the authorities of the United 
States Government. In case they are admitted, they pre- 
sent their steamship orders to the agent of the Immigrant 
Clearing House and are by him furnished with immigrant 
tickets. Any immigrant desiring to travel by a particular 
route is always accommodated, but immigrants seldom have 
such preference, due to their lack of knowledge of the trans- 
portation lines of this country; consequently the agent at 
Ellis Island assigns each shipload of immigrants to one line 
as far as practicable, which among other things has the 
eflFect of keeping the family and friends of the immigrant 
from being separated, which under the previous methods 
frequently occurred. Immigrants destined to points be- 
yond Chicago or St. Louis first present their steamship 
orders to the agent of the western lines, who indicates on 
them the route beyond those gateways which is accepted 
by the agent of the trunk lines in furnishing the through 
tickets. 

The immigrants and their baggage are transferred by 
special boat service direct from Ellis Island to the several 
railroad stations, where they are forwarded by special 
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train when the volume of business warrants, but when the 
number is small they are usually forwarded in a separate 
car attached to a regular train. They are furnished with 
bags of food, weighed and stamped, by direction of the 
Government. 



The equipment used in the immigrant service usually 
consists of old first-class passenger cars, that are comfort- 
able and safe. For the reduced fares paid, the immigrants 
could hardly expect an expensive service. The immigrants 
provide whatever sleeping facilities they desire. 

The following table * shows the difference between regu- 
lar first-class fares and immigrant fares from New York to 
important western destinations: 



DsSTINATIOlf. 


Firat-claas Fares. 


Immigrant Fares. 


Buffalo 


<8.00to$9.25 
9.00 to 10.50 
18.00 to 20.00 
21.25 to 24.25 
26.00 to 28.00 
76.75 to 79. 75 
19.70 to 21.70 
39.60 to 42.60 
73.90 to 76.90 
73.90 to 76.90 


$7.00 


Pittsburgh 


8.00 


Chicago 


15.00 


St. Louis 


17.75 


St. Paul 


23.00 


SaD Francisco 


64.75 


Milwaukee 


16.70 


Denver 


37.60 


Portland. Ore 


53.50 


Seattle 


53.50 







The immigrant tariffs are issued by the Immigrant 
Clearing House. For points in New England, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Quebec a joint tariff is issued by 
the railways of New England.* In the South, owing to 
the small number of immigrants arriving at the various 
ports, there is, as yet, no organized immigrant railway 



» Statement of C. L. Hunter, April 19, 1910. Joint Immigrant Tariff 
No. 13, and Supplement No. 14; Joint Passenger Tariff, No. 53. 

2 N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., Joint Passenger Tariff of One-way Im- 
migrant Fares from New York, I. C. C. A-795, effective May 1, 1910. 
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service, the various railroads encouraging and handling it 
individually. 

Numerous railroads in the West, Southwest, and South 
have created special subdepartments, with a general immi- 
gration agent in charge. The duty of these agents is to 
direct the flow of immigrants and settlers into regions ad- 
jacent to the railways employing them. Some lines depend 
upon the regular land, agricultural, or industrial agents for 
this service. 

The General Immigration Agent advertises as widely as 
may be the agricultural and industrial opportunities of the 
country tributary to his line, and regulates the activities of 
real estate agents selling land in these regions. A favor- 
ite method of control is the formation of a Railway Land 
and Immigration Association.* All land agents are invited 
to become members. They are then given expert advice as 
to how results may be obtained ; they agree upon the com- 
missions to be charged and to avoid dishonest practices. 

The immigration department, however, does not confine 
itself to the foreign immigrant ; the largest number of set- 
tlers usually comes from the well-settled regions of the mid- 
dle West and East, where high land values induce migra- 
tion. The land-selling agents visit these communities, ad- 
vertise in local papers, distribute pamphlets and ** flyers," 
and make a personal canvass. Having induced the pros- 
pective settler to visit the lands of the West, Southwest, or 
South, the railways carry them on special colonist, or 
** home seekers V' fares, and the land agents accompany 
them to look over the land. The immigration association 
protects both the settler and the land agent, and by so doing 

^F. H. LaBaume, ^'A Railway Immigration ABsociation,'' in Rail- 
way World, February 17, 1905; S. A. Hughes, "The Railway Immigra- 
tion Department," ibid,, December 7, 1904. 
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brings more traflSc to the railway. The settler is protected 
from dishonest practices and the association member can 
more easily meet prospective buyers. The railways, on 
their side, have found that ** a satisfied settler is the best 
advertisement," and that an energetic general immigration 
agent can do much .to assure satisfaction. The federal im- 
migration laws prohibit transportation companies from arti- 
ficially stimulating immigration to the United States from 
foreign countries. They are therefore prevented from so 
freely soliciting and advertising as they may in case of 
settlers already located within the country. A certain 
amount of soliciting, however, is done. The United States 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, for instance, com- 
plains of ** very extensive operations now being carried on 
by various railway and land improvement companies in this 
country, who have agents located throughout Europe, en- 
gaged in procurement of settlers for farms."* The most 
persistent solicitation, however, is done by the steamship 
companies. ** Steamship lines engaged in bringing aliens 
from Europe to this country have persistently and sys- 
tematically violated the law, both in letter and spirit, by 
making use of every possible means to encourage the peas- 
ants of Europe to purchase tickets over their lines to this 
country. They have i&sued circulars and advertisements 
and made use of extensive correspondence through their 
own agents in this country and in Europe, and of private 
correspondence, some of it spurious in character, to impress 
the peasants with the belief that employment at high wages 
could be promptly secured on landing in the United 
States. ' ' 2 

' Annual Report of Commissioner-General of Immigration, 1909, 
p. 113. 
*Ibid. 
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Any attempt to induce immigrants to migrate to the 
United States is opposed by the immigration authorities be- 
cause it is illegal, but the organized method of the railroads 
for their distribution after they arrive is encouraged. So 
far as the immigration service within the country is con- 
cerned, the Government and the railways work in harmony. 

COLONIST AND IMMIGRANT-COLONIST FARES 

In addition to the regular immigrant fares effective 
throughout the year, the railways, during the spring and 
fall, for periods varying from thirty to sixty days, grant 
so-called ** colonist fares." They are of two kinds — domes- 
tic and immigrant ; the former applicable to all purchasers 
and the latter only to bona-fide immigrants whose names 
appear on the manifest of the steamship upon which they 
arrive. 

The purpose of the domestic colonist fares is to move 
settlers from the East to the Pacific coast and points in 
the far Western States. They entitle * the holder to regu- 
lar first-class service as far as Chicago, St. Louis, Hanni- 
bal, Memphis, Shreveport, New Orleans, Toronto, or 
Montreal, and second-class service thence to destination. 
The tickets are strictly limited to the time shown in the 
ticket contract and tariff*. Those via Chicago, St. Louis, or 
Cincinnati are limited to continuous train passage up to 
the western gateways. Frequent stop-overs are granted 
in the West to enable the colonists to examine available 
lands. 

Immigrant colonist fares ^ are available only for actual 

* Joint Colonist Passenger Tarifif, I. C. C. No. A-20, effective 
February 28 to April 14, 1910. 

'Joint Immigrant Colonist Passenger Tariff, I. C. C. A-22, effective 
February 28 to April 14, 1910. 
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immigrants who have just arrived and are destined to 
points in the far Western States. They are obtainable only 
on steamship orders or for cash, in the usual way. They 
entitle the holders only to the immigrant service. After 
the expiration of the colonist fares the immigrant service is 
rendered only upon payment of the regular immigrant 
fares as above explained. 

The following table ^ contains a comparison between the 
lowest domestic and immigrant fares regularly in effect 
from New York and the colonist and immigrant-colonist 
fares in effect at certain times : 





Lowest 


Re^ar 




Immigrant 




, regular domestic 
1 fare. 


immigrant 


ColOQist fare. 


colonist 




fare. 


» 


fare. 


San Francisco. 


t 

$66.75 to 69.76 


$64.75 


$50.00 to 53.00 


$48.00 


Boise 


62.35 to 65.35 
64.60 to 67.60 


54.10 
53.15 


50.60 to 63.60 
60.00 to 63.00 


48.60 


Mexico City . . 


48.00 


Butte 


64.40 to 67.40 


52.40 


50.00 to 53.00 


48.00 


Tonopah 


77.35 to 80.35 


75.35 


60.60 to 63.60 


58.60 


Portland, Ore. . 


65.00 to 68. 00 


63.50 


50.00 to 63.00 


48.00 


El Paso 


54.85 to 57.85 


51.45 


50.00 to 53.00 


48.00 


Ogden 


54.40 to 57.40 


62.40 


50.00 to 53.00 


48.00 


Spokane 


as. 70 to 66. 70 


53.00 


50.00 to 63. 00 


48.00 


Seattle 


65.00 to 68.00 


53.50 


60.00 to 63.00 


48.00 


Vancouver 


65.00 to 68.00 


53.60 


60.00 to 53.00 


48.00 



Colonist fares are lower than regular immigrant fares, 
and immigrant-colonist fares are lower than all others. The 
immigrant colonist fare from New York to San Francisco, 
for example, is less than the lowest regular domestic 
fare by from $18.75 to $21.75, is less than the regular 
immigrant fare by $16.75, and the colonist fare by from 
$2 to $5. 

' Statement of C. L. Hunter, April 19, 1910; Joint Immigrant Tariff 
No. 13 and Supplement No. 14; Joint Passenger Tariff No. 63; Joint 
Immigrant-Colonist Tariff, I. C. C. A-22; Joint Colonist Passenger 
Tariff, I. C. C. No. A-20. 
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THE SECOND-CLASS SERVICE 

There is no definite second-class passenger service gen- 
erally recognized throughout the United States, as there is 
in European countries. In Great Britain also second class is 
gradually being discontinued. So-called second-class tickets, 
however, are sold by various American railways at a reduc- 
tion of from nine to twenty per cent from the fares for 
regular first-class tickets, and they entitle the purchaser to 
such service as the lines individually oflfer for the reduced 
fare. 

Until recently the trunk lines sold second-class tickets, 
which entitled the passengers to a seat either in the smoking 
car or in the regular day coach. Second-class ticket hold- 
ers could not secure accommodations in the ** Pullman " 
cars. Such tickets have been abolished in trunk line ter- 
ritory. At present, however, a ** mixed-class '' ticket is 
sold to certain points in British Columbia, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, and California, which entitles the holder to 
first-class ^ service over the trunk lines to Missouri River 
gateways (Council Bluffs, Omaha, Plattsmouth, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, or Kansas City), St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Hannibal (except 
via Missouri River gateways named above), Memphis, 
Shreveport, or New Orleans, and to secoyid-class service 
thence to destination. The second-class service beyond the 
western gateways is provided in special second-class cars or 
in smoking cars. 

The difl?erenc€ between regular first-class and mixed- 
class fares from New York is shown by the following com- 
parisons : 

» Statement of C. L. Hunter, April 19, 1910. 
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^HUiii^uu'UiofC. L. HurifiT, April 10, 1910. 

* N'^w KriKJanri Sfiv. Co., H*Torir!-iljiHH l'Virc*« hctwofjo Now York 
nw\ K/wUth 'IV-rrninal I'orlH and to PoifitMc;ri the N. Y., N. H. & H R. R., 
I, (^ C. No. 7S, r.ffirfiv^- May 1, MK)S; N. Y.. N. H. & H. R. R. Joint 
J'««wri«er Tar'fT of H^r'^jml-rluHH F'an-H to Now York via Now Enjjland 
Nav. ('o., Fall HiviT Line, or Norwich Line, 1. C. C. A-656, effective 
May I, IWM. 
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class service up to the Missouri River crossings or St. Paul 
and to second-class beyond. The chairman of the South- 
western Passenger Association states ** that so far as this 
territory is concerned there is hardly enough of the purely 
second-class travel to warrant any very extended mention 
of the subject."* 

In the territory west of the l\Iissouri River and St. 
Paul considerable second-class business is handled. It, 
however, is usually limited to long-distance, through travel, 
and the nature of the service varies. At some points spe- 
cial second-class cars are provided, and at others the 
second-class ticket is valid in smoking cars. Limited trains 
are sometimes excluded from second-class service. At still 
others, the passengers in traveling very long distances are 
provided with reclining-chair cars, the only difference be- 
tween first and second-class tickets being that the latter 
do not permit the holder to travel in sleeping or parlor 
cars. 

Second-class tickets are sold generally throughout the 
west to the eastern seaports, which are mostly availed of 
by peraons coming originally from foreign countries to 
America and who are returning to their native land either 
on a visit or to remain there. These movements are par- 
ticularly heavy in the Spring and Fall of the year. 

In some sections of the coimtry second-class tickets per- 
mit passengers to travel in tourist sleeping ears. These cars 
differ from the standard sleeping cars in that they are fitted 
with leather or cane instead of upholstered seats, contain 
no carpets, are somewhat less elegantly furnished, and fre- 
quently contain no smoking compartment. Tourist car 
berths, however, are sold at fifty per cent less than the 

» Statement of June 16, 1910. 
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berths in standard sleeping cars, which is sufficient saving 
to induce many passengers to travel in such cars. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
THE BAGGAGE SERVICE 

Baggage defined — Carrier's liability — Organization of baggage serv- 
ice — Baggage checks and accounting blanks, description and 
forms — The work of the train baggage master, forms used — 
Checking system^ in Great Britain and on the continent of 
Europe — References. 

DEFINITIONS AND LIABIUTY 

Baggage consists of articles for the personal use or con- 
venience of the passenger en route and at his destination. 
Ordinarily it consists of wearing apparel and personal 
effects, but numerous other items are recognized by the 
courts as sufficiently allied to personal use and convenience 
to be classed as bagp:age. Merchandise or samples are also 
handled as baggage if not intended for sale. Baggage must 
be presented in some convenient form, such as ** trunks, tele- 
scopes, suit cases, traveling bags, valises, satchels, leather 
hat boxes, or other proper and safe receptacles provided 
with handles, securely locked or otherwise fastened, or sail- 
ors' or emigrants' bags, or bundles properly wrapped and 
roped and of sufficient strength and durability to withstand 
the ordinary handling and transferring incident and neces- 
sary to their transportation." Provision is also made for 
bicycles, baby cabs, camp equipage, athletic paraphernalia, 
tool chests, and other special articles. 

The liability of the company in case of loss or damage 
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is threefold: (1) During travel and for a reasonable time 
after arrival of baggage at destination, the liability is that 
of a common carrier, and covers all accidents except those 
beyond the carrier's control. (2) After a reasonable time 
following arrival at destination, the company becomes liable 
as a warehouseman. As such, it is required to take ** rea- 
sonable care,'' and is held only in case of negligence. (3) 
In certain instances, the railway is liable merely as a 
gratuitous bailee. This is the form of liability in case the 
passenger stops over at an intermediate station without 
consent of the company but permits the baggage to con- 
tinue on its journey; in case the baggage is accepted with 
the understanding that the passenger will travel but finally 
does not; or in general ** when an article is carried as bag- 
gage by mistake or the like, and no compensation is received 
for it." 

It is a common practice to limit the company 's liability 
for baggage to one hundred or one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars upon a full ticket, and fifty or seventy-five dollars 
upon a half ticket. A provision may also be inserted in 
the ticket contract limiting the company's liability to its 
own line. Without such special contract any of the car- 
riers, in case of a through ticket, may be held for loss or 
damage occurring anywhere on the through route. 

The usual rule is that 150 pounds of baggage as above 
defined is checked ** free " of charge for each full ticket, 
and seventy-five pounds for each half ticket. On some 
tickets, however, such as trans-Pacific or around-the-world 
tickets, the passenger is generally allowed a larger free 
weight. The Interstate Conmierce Act (Section 22) speci- 
fies that the Commission may not prevent special privileges 
as to the amount of free baggage allowed on mileage tickets 
of 1,000 or more miles. In addition the passenger may 
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carry hand baggage free of charge, but for this the railway 
is usually not liable except in case of gross negligence. The 
maximum weight of single pieces of baggage is, as a rule, 
limited to 250 pounds. 

ORGANIZATION OP BAGGAGE SERVICE 

The general officer in charge of the baggage service is 
the General Baggage Agent, whose office force is part of the 
General Passenger Traffic Department. On a representa- 
tive line, such as the Pennsylvania Railroad, he is directly 
responsible to the Passenger Traffic Manager. Among his 
leading duties are (1) to issue baggage checks, (2) to give 
instructions to station and train baggage agents or masters, 
(3) to receive reports from these agents on all baggage 
handled, (4) to settle claims for baggage lost or damaged, 
and (5) to have general supervision over tlie entire service. 

The work at the stations is performed by the Station 
Baggage Agent, and that in the baggage cars by the Train 
Baggage Master. Both are employees in the Transporta- 
tion or Operating Department. The former is directly 
responsible to the Division Superintendent, but is subject 
to orders of Station Masters or Station Agents, and must 
conform to instructions issued by the General Baggage 
Agent and Accounting Department. The latter is directly 
responsible to the Train Master, but while on duty must 
obey the Train Conductor and, at stations, the Station 
Master. He, likewise, receives instructions from the Gen- 
eral Baggage Agent and Accounting Department. 

WORK OP STATION BAGGAGE AGENT 

In the early days of American railroading the baggage 
problems were simple. Traffic was light, and passengers 
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carried merely a few belongings, mainly as hand luggage. 
As the amounts of baggage increased, a special service was 
introduced. Baggage checks, however, were at first un- 
known, and at the end of each individual railway line the 
passenger personally selected his baggage from a platform 
or baggage room and transferred it to the connecting rail- 
way. To a large extent the passenger was his own baggage- 
man, as he had previously been on the stage coach and 
canal boat. The present practice of granting a maximum 
amount of free baggage grew out of the early custom of 
carrying small amounts of baggage free. The belongings 
which the traveler carried were an essential part of his out- 
fit, for which the railway expected no extra pay, and even 
though a special baggage service was gradually introduced 
at much expense, the old custom continued. 

To facilitate the handling of large quantities of baggage, 
** checks *' were used. The prevailing type for local travel 




L.a.AJ\.K. 

102 

LOCAL 



Form 1. 



was the ** brass clieck " (Form 1), each of which bore a 
separate number, and was attached to the baggage with a 
leather strap. Each had a duplicate, which was given to 
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the passenger as a receipt and presented by him at destinar 
tion. Each station had its special number, and at first this 
number was chalked upon the baggage to indicate the des- 
tination. The chalk mark led to so many errors that a paste- 
board tag containing the station number was later fastened 
to the check strap. 

In carrying interline baggage the so-called ** reversible 
check " (Form 2) was used. This was also made of brass or 



St. Louis 

TO 

MlUVAUKEC 



BETWCCN 



St. Louis 

AND 

Milwaukee 

149 

C.&A. 

C.&N.W. 



Form 2. 



Form 3. 



other metal, but indicated the through route. One side of it 
would, for instance, read from New York to Omaha and 
contain the initials of all lines over which the baggage was 
to move. The reverse side of it would read from Omaha to 
New York and repeat the route initials. The Omaha agent, 
upon receipt of this on baggage from New York, would 
retain it until he had occasion to use it in sending baggage 
to New York. The passenger was given a duplicate as a 
receipt and means of obtaining his baggage (Form 3). 

A matter of special difficulty was the collection of excess 
baggage. For a time it was the practice of each railway to 
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retain all excess collected; and, even then, there was the 
diflSculty of keeping check upon the baggage agent. When 
attempt was made to prorate the excess between all the lines 
of a through route the difficulties were nuiltiplied, and 
various methods were devised to accomplish this end. 
Some companies issued a receipt to the passenger upon 
payment of the excess, with the reijuest that it be presented 
to the agent at destination with the duplicate check, but it 
proved inadequate because the average passenger failed to 
present the receipt. Another device was an '* excess bag- 
gage waybill," indicating the amount of excess, the amount 
paid, and the charges, if any, due. It was attached to the 
baggage with the brass check, and in addition a red label 
bearing the words ** Baggage Traffic " was sometimes 
pasted to the baggage to warn the agent at destination in 
case the waybill had been removed or lost. This, likewise, 
was cumbersome and placed no certain check upon the For- 
warding Agent. 

Baggage Checks. — The brass cheek method of checking 
baggage proved to be expensive and unwieldy. Samples of 
each issue of passenger tickets were sent to the General 
Baggage Agent, who issued checks corresponding to them 
between all the various stations. There were many inde- 
pendent lines, and but few of them called for and sold the 
many tickets issued. As a result, baggage rooms were con- 
gested with large numbers of unused checks, the cost of 
which was about $8 for each hundred. Some companies 
still use metal, but mast of them have adopted card checks. 

Card baggage checks are mainly of iive kinds — local, 
interline or coupon, local excess, foreign excess, and C. 0. D. 
The local check (Form 4) is used on baggag(» not destined 
beyond the issuing line and not in excess of the free bag- 
gage allowance. It consists of two parts, each of which 
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bears the same Dumber, and, like a skeleton ticket, the dea- 
tinatioB, and sometimes the starting point, is filled in by 
the Baggage Agent. The portion marked " strap " or 
" tag " goes with the baggage, while the " duplicate " is 
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given to the passenger as a receipt and a means of claiming 
the baggage at destination. A variation of this is the inter- 
divisional check, issued by some railways in handling bag- 
gage paBsing from one grand division to another. 

The interline or coupon check {Form 5) is similar to 
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the local check, but contaiDs spaces in which the agent 
writes the route as shown by the passenger's ticket. Some 
of them contain three instead of two coupons, one going 
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with the baggage, another being given to the passenger, and 
a third being retained by the Forwarding Agent. 

The difficulties of collecting excess baggage were largely 
solved by introducing the excess baggage check. It is a com- 
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bined receipt and baggage check, which keeps the required 
tally upon the Forwarding Agent because the passengers 
must preserve the duplicate and present it to the agent at 
destination in order to obtain possession of their baggage. 
The local excess (Form 6) and foreign excess (Form 7) 
baggage checks differ in the same way that local and inter- 
line baggage checks differ. They are used in checking bicy- 
cles, bab^ cabs, dogs, peddlers* packs, other special articles, 
and all baggage exceeding the maximum free weight. 

The excess baggage rates are made by the General Bag- 
gage Agent; and tariffs, signed by him and the General 
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Passenger Agent and Passenger Traffic Manager, are filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The rates are 
a certain proportion, at present generally 16§ per cent of 
the passenger fare per hundred pounds. Agents are pro- 
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vided with tables showing computed excess baggage rates 
and with instructions what to do in exceptional cases. 

On some railways prepaid permits or prepaid excess 
baggage certificates are sold, which entitle the passenger to 
free checking on the number of pounds indicated. This 
enables the traveling man to pay all excess at one time. A 
drummer going from Denver to Portland, and stopping at 
various cities en route, purchases a permit to Portland, 
and, instead of paying excess baggage each time, presents 
the permit for the agent's signature. At the stopping 
point nearest to Portland, it is retained by the agent and 
sent to the General Baggage Agent. Some companies, like- 
wise, sell excess coupon books containing scrip. Each 
coupon represents five cents, and the scrip book is sold at 
less than face value. 

C. 0. Z>. checks (Forms 8 and 9) are used in case the 
passenger for some valid reason wishes to pay excess bag- 
gage, storage, transfer, or some other charge at destination 
instead of paying at the starting point. The original check 
is forwarded to the agent at destination, and indicates the 
amounts to be collected, number of passengers, date of issue, 
and number of baggage checks. A duplicate is given to 
the passenger and a strap check is attached to the baggage. 
Wherever possible, however, excess charges are collected at 
the point of shipment. 

All baggage checks are sent upon requisition (Form 10), 
with invoice, to the Station Baggage Agent in the same way 
that tickets are invoiced to the ticket agent, so that each 
check must be accounted for by the agent who signed the 
invoice. In case the passenger loses his duplicate, he must 
apply for baggage on an application blank (Form 11), 
to identify it in a manner satisfactory to the agent, pay a 
fixed sum, usually twenty -five or fifty cents, to cover the 
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THE BAGGAGE SERVICE 

loss, and sign a receipt for lost checks (Form 12). This 
receipt, together with the strap check, are forwarded to the 
General Baggage Agent or direct to the Accounting De- 
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Form 13. 

partment. In case checks are mismatched, the passenger 
must identify the baggage in the same way and sign a 
receipt for mismatched checks. This receipt, the mis- 
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matched duplicate, and the strap check are then sent to the 
Qeneral Baggage Agent. 

Storage Charges. — After baggage has been stored free 
at its destination for a certain number of hours, usually 
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Form 14. Back op Form 14. 

(Used for hand baggage temporarily left at station.) 

twenty-four, a storage charge is imposed of twenty-five 
cents for the first day and ten cents for each succeeding 
day. Frequently a storage paster, showing time of arrival, 
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is pasted on the baggage when not delivered within twenty- 
four hours. Upon delivery, charges are computed, and 
storage receipt issued, distinct foreign and local forms 
being used (Forms 4 and 13). Storage stamps which 
are invoiced to the baggage agents, are attached for the 
amount due. Other companies attach a special storage 
check or tag to the baggage, one portion of which is imme- 
diately sent to the Auditor of Passenger Receipts, while 
another portion, containing a table of charges, is punched 
and sent to him at the time of delivery to the passenger, 
and a third is given to the passenger as a receipt. 
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Waybills, Records, and Reports. — ^Various methods of 
delivering baggage to the Train Baggage Master are in use. 
By one method the Station Baggage Agent enters the con- 
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THE PASSENGER SERVICE 

secutive numbers and destinations of the checks in his rec- 
ord book of baggage forwarded, and at the time of delivery 
requires the signature of the Train Baggage Master for the 
gross number of pieces delivered. All baggage received is 
entered in a book of baggage received. 

Under another plan, now widely adopted on lines with 
heavy traffic, the Station Baggage Agent makes out a bag- 
gage waybill (Form 15) giving the numbers of the checks 
and the destinations. This is compared with the baggage 
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Form 16. 

after it is received by the Train Baggage Master. The 
agent under this plan has a baggage-received record book 
(Form 16), but no record book of baggage forwarded other 
than carbon copies of the waybills. 

Some companies, but not the Pennsylvania, require a 
daily report to the General Baggage Agent containing the 
numbers of the checks forwarded, description of the bag- 
gage, and destinations, also that collections be reported in 
the same way both to the General Baggage Agent and to 
the Auditor of Passenger Receipts. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road requires a monthly report (Form 17) to the Auditor, 
stating in detail the baggage business of the entire period. 
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Some companies require a weekly report (Form 18) of 
excess baggage, to be made to the Auditor of Passenger 
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Form 19. 



Receipts or other proper auditor. With some companies 
the daily report is dispensed with and the agent is re(iuired 
to make a condensed monthly report (Form 19) to the 
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General Baggage Agent and a detailed monthly report to 
the Auditor. 

When baggage is received in bad order, the agent for- 
wards to the General Baggage Agent a report of baggage in 

a. B. ▲. 01 74B— lO-27-Og 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

miLAOSLPHI*. BALTIMORB • WASNIMCTOIf HAILBOAO OOHrAMT 

IIOItTMBIIM CaWTKAL RAILWAY OCUrAMT 

iraST lEm^ST * tSASHORB RAILROAD OOMPANT 



BAOOAOB DEPARTMENT. 



Record of Bafirgage In Bad Order. 

Date - 190 

Check Number 

From 

Fiist noticed at — 

Condition and Remarks, 



Cbtikmam «r P«rur. 

Form 20. * 

had order (Form 20), which states in full the nature and 
cause of the bad order and attaches a had-ordcr tag to the 

* This particular form is used only at Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 
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baggage (Form 21). Some companies require persons pre- 
senting baggage in bad condition either to repair the bag- 
gage or to sign a releiise of liability (Form 22) for any loss 



p. 0.-1084 1419— M-1000 
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OWNER'S RISK 



Form 21. 

or damage that may occur to such baggage. In case a 
duplicate check is presented for baggage not received a 
baggage-short report is made to the General Baggage Agent, 
and an unclaimed-baggage report (Form 23) is usually 
made at the end of each week. 



WORE OF THE TRAIN BAGGAGE MASTER 

The Train Baggage Master is in charge of the baggage 
car, and is responsible for all baggage from the time he re- 
ceives it from the Forwarding Baggage Agent until its de- 
livery to the Receiving or Junction Baggage Agent. Upon 
delivery to him the train baggage master of some lines is 
obliged to receipt for the baggage in the agent's record book 
of baggage forwarded for the gross number of pieces han- 
dled; but on others he is given a Station Agent's waybill 
and is not required to give a receipt. He checks this way- 
bill with the individual pieces of baggage and in case of 
error makes immediate report to that effect. 

The Train Baggage Master then makes out a train bag- 
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gage masier's waybill (Form 24), one copy of which he 
retains as a record and another he puts off with the bag- 
gage. On railways which do not require a waybill, he 
has a record book of baggage received, and takes receipt 
from the baggage agents for all pieces delivered. In trans- 
ferring at junction points he makes out a special trans- 
fer waybill, which is checked up by the junction agent or 
baggage master of the connecting line, and is then for- 
warded to the General Baggage Agent. At the end of the 
train's run he makes out a train report (Form 25), con- 
taining the essential facts as to each baggage check, and 
the points of receipt and destination. This is likewise sent 
to the General Baggage Agent. 

The Train Baggage Master and Station Baggage Agent 
together perform various additional duties of a miscella- 
neous character. Package shipments^ consisting of parcels 
purchased by shoppers for home use, are sometimes carried 
in baggage cars. Such shipments are made on package way- 
bills (Form 26) and invoices, the invoice being a receipt 
given to the shipper by the baggage agent, and the com- 
pany's liability is usually limited to a fixed maximum of, 
say, $25. The agent affixes stamps of different denomina- 
tions, according to weight of packages. Some companies 
handle market shipments, which consist of regular merchan- 
dise, farm produce, etc., carried in baggage cars. Milk and 
cream shipments (Form 27) are taken either on waybills or 
tags, and the baggage master makes out a daily report of 
milk carried. In handling newspaper traffic, the usual prac- 
tice is to send morning editions out of large cities on special 
early morning trains, while afternoon papers are handled 
in the baggage cars of regular trains. The figures presented 
by publishers of important papers are usually accepted in 
making out bills, but country newspapers are weighed, and 
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the baggage agent makes out a regular monthly report. A 
flat rate of from twenty-five to seventy-five cents per hun- 
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dred pounds for all distances is charged on most railroad 
lines. Corpses are transported on one first-class fare, if 
accompanied by a passenger in charge. 
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Great improvements have been made in the baggage 
service of American railways since they began their policy 
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of encouraging the passenger business. Considering the 
enormous quantity and the rapidity with which it is han- 
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died, the number of errors is very small. Baggage differs 
from freight in that the passenger insists that it accompany 
him on the identical train on which he travels. Though 
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this is not always accomplished, it is the aim of the baggage 
service. 

Further, to promote the convenience of the passenger, 
checking has been made as easy as possible. In all the large 
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cities transfer companies have been established as regularly 
accredited agents of the railways. They call for and check 
baggage at a residence or hotel when ordered by the pas- 
senger, and before the passengers reach their destination a 
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messenger takes orders on trains for the delivery of bag- 
gage. In some cities baggage can be checked from the 
passenger's residence to the house or hotel in the city of 
destination. 

The American baggage service differs materially from 
that of European railways. In Great Britain the familiar 
American card check is not used. The station porter takes 
charge of the baggage at the station, has it marked with 
the name of the station of destination, and sees that it is 
put into the ** luggage van." At destination the passengei> 
without a check, identifies his ** luggage " and takes it with 
him on his cab. On the Continent the checking system in 
a modified form prevails. A small paper waybill, contain- 
ing a consecutive number, destination and weight of bag- 
gage, is pasted on each piece of baggage, a duplicate is given 
to the passenger as a receipt and a means of claiming the 
baggage at destination, and a triplicate is retained by the 
Forwarding Agent as a record. 

The practice as to free baggage, likewise, is different. 
On a first-class ticket in Great Britain a large free 
weight is permitted, but on the Continent it is much 
smaller. In France, Belgium, Holland, Austria, and Rus- 
sia it is fifty-six pounds, and in Italy forty-four. On lower- 
class tickets the free weight permitted is usually less. 
The Continental railways, moreover, are far more careful in 
ascertaining the free weight, and laboriously weigh each 
article presented. 

Prussian railways have abolished all free baggage, and 
have a regular baggage tariff, according to which the pas- 
senger pays on the basis of weight and distance. The rate 
per fifty-six pounds decreases as the distance increases up to 
500 miles. For greater distances a flat rate of $1.19 per 
fifty-six pounds is collected, and for weights in excess of 
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440 pounds on a single ticket the rate is doubled. The the- 
ory of the Prussian practice is that, in countries where rail- 
ways carry baggage ** free," the service is only nominally 
free. The passenger in purchasing the ticket covers the 
expense of the baggage service, and *' the traveler without 
baggage virtually pays a higher rate for his ticket in order 
to enable his fellow travelers to have a large free allow- 
ance." 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC ASSOCIATIONS 

History of passenger traffic associations — Existing associations — 
Their general organization — ^The organization of the Western 
Passenger Association — Functions of the association in connec- 
tion with competitive fares — Organization of the Southeastern 
Passenger Association — Its articles of association — ^References. 

Passenger and freight traffic associations originated at 
the same time with the establishment of the Chicago-Omaha 
Association in 1870, when the Northwestern, Burlington, 
and Rock Island companies entered into a rate and traffic 
agreement covering their competitive business, freight and 
passenger, between Chicago and Omaha. Most of the early 
traffic associations were concerned with both freight and 
passenger services, but with the development of the organ- 
izations it came to be customary to have separate associa- 
tions to deal with the two branches of service. Indeed, the 
only conspicuous present exception to this general practice 
is the Trunk Line Association, and even this body has two 
practically autonomous ** departments " — one in charge of 
freight and another to deal with passenger traffic. 

The history of passenger associations runs parallel with 
that of the freight traffic organizations, which was presented 
with some detail in Chapter XV, Vol. I. Prior to 1887, 
when the Interstate Commerce Act became a law, the com- 
petitive passenger traffic of practically all American rail- 
ways was regulated by traffic associations, and the larger 
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part of that business was covered by pooling agreements. 
The passenger traflBc associations were reorganized in 1887 
to comply with the antipooling section of the federal law ; 
and a second reorganization became necessary ten years 
later, when the United States Supreme Court ruled that 
the Antitrust Act of 1890 had made illegal agreements as 
to the making and maintenance of rates and fares. 

In spite of these legal limitations, the passenger associa- 
tions, like those concerned with freight traffic, have grown 
in number, strength, and efficiency since 1898, their devel- 
opment having been due to the general harmony of inter- 
railway relations, made possible by prosperous times and by 
the rapid progress of railway integration. Their usefulness 
to-day is probably greater, and their functions are more 
varied, than was the case when the chief objects of the 
associations were to establish and maintain fares and to 
apportion competitive traffic. 

Passenger associations again resemble the freight traffic 
bodies in being of four general classes: (1) large associa- 
tions, occupying a wide section of the country; (2) smaller 
and less important organizations, which are few in number 
and whose field of operations is a state or a smaller region ; 
(3) bureaus or committees interested in the traffic of a 
single city; and (4) bureaus concerned with excursion or 
other special kinds of passenger business. There are fewer 
passenger organizations than freight associations, as would 
be expected in view of the fact that the freight traffic is 
greater in volume than is the passenger business. 

The large passenger associations — ^those of the first class 
— include (1) The New England Passenger Association, in- 
cluding in its membership all the railroads in that section 
of the country. (2) The Passenger Department of the 
Trunk Line Association, which, though a department, has 
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all the functions a separate organization would have. It 
has the west-bound traffic of the trunk lines under its super- 
vision. ( 3 ) The Central Passenger Association, with field and 
functions corresponding with those exercised over freight 
by the Central Freight Association. (4) The Southeast- 
em Passenger Association, which occupies the entire terri- 
tory south of the Potomac and Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi. (5) The Western Passenger Association, including, 
with minor exceptions, the lines in the section bounded on 
the east by Lake Michigan and a line from Chicago to St. 
Louis and on the west by the Rocky Mountains. The West- 
ern Passenger Association has ** a Trans-Missouri Commit- 
tee, governing business to, from, and through territory west 
of the Missouri River.'' (6) The Southwestern Passenger 
Association covers the region lying south of the Western 
Passenger Association and from the Mississippi River to the 
Rocky Mountains. (7) The Pacific roads are members not 
only of the two associations last mentioned, but also of the 
Transcontinental Passenger Association, whose name indi- 
cates the traffic with which it is concerned. 

' There are two passenger associations of the second class 
— the Michigan and the Associated Railways of Virginia 
and the Carolinas ; and only five organizations of the third 
class — the Chicago Passenger Association, the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Toledo, and Pittsburg Passenger committees — 
the Pittsburg Committee being connected with the Central 
Passenger Association. A.ssociations of the fourth class, 
having to do with some special branch of the passenger busi- 
ness, are well represented by the Niagara Frontier Summer 
Rate Committee and the Michigan State Interchangeable 
Mileage Ticket Bureau. Mileage ticket bureaus are main- 
tained by the Trunk Line Association and the Western Pas- 
senger Association; and while these bureaus are not inde- 
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One important function of this and other associations is to 
promulgate informal rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the different lines for concerted action. Its 
headquarters are in Chicago, where regular meetings are 
held on the first Thursday of each alternate month. Special 
meetings are called at the discretion of the chairman or 
upon request of two or more members. Two thirds of the 
membership constitutes a quorum. 

The ofl&cers of the association include a chairman, who 
must be elected by a unanimous vote, and an executive 
committee of nine members, nominated by the chairman 
and elected annually by unanimous ballot of the association. 
The chairman is the general administrative officer, while it 
is '* the duty of the Executive Committee to assist the 
Chairman of the Association in organizing and supervising 
the work of the Association Bureaus ; to fix, by unanimous 
vote of the Committee, all salaries of employees which do 
not exceed $100 per month; to examine and approve nec- 
essary printing, stationery, rent, and other expenses; to 
apportion the expenses among lines and to apportion the 
aggregate Association expenses among the Bureaus.*' The 
accounts of the association are examined by an auditing 
committee selected, to serve for a year, at a ** meeting of 
Accounting Officials of all lines members of the Associa- 
tion.'' 

The chief function of the executive committee is ** to 
consider and make recommendations to the Association 
upon any question which the Association or the Chairman 
Qr any member may bring to its attention." However, the 
articles of association stipulate that ** the Executive Com- 
mittee shall have no power to take action binding members 
of the Association, except as specifically provided herein, 
unless instructed by the Association or the provisions of the 
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respective Bureaus as approved by the Association." The 
regular meetings of the executive committee are frequent, 
usually weekly, and the ofScials selected are ordinarily of 
as high rank as general passenger agents. 

Although the authority of the executive committee is 
limited, as above stated, it is virtually the governing body 
of the organization between the bimonthly meetings of the 
association. ** The call for all meetings of the Executive 
Committee shall be sent to all Association members, as con- 
stituting an invitation to them to be present.'' It is in the 
frequent sessions of the executive committee that most of 
the discussion of competitive fares and other interline ques- 
tions takes place. 

In addition to the Trans-Missouri Committee, referred 
to above, ** governing business to, from, and through the 
territory west of the Missouri River," the Western Pas- 
senger Association has numerous bureaus. The articles pro- 
vide for mileage, ticket, clergy, immigrant, and excursion 
bureaus, and state that ** territorial committees, or addi- 
tional Bureaus, may be formed by agreement of interested 
lines." Acting in accordance with this provision, the asso- 
ciation has established a '' Trans-Missouri Mileage Bu- 
reau." 

To a large extent the association works through local 
bureaus maintained in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, St. Paul, and numerous other large cities. * * Mem- 
bership in these Local Bureaus shall consist of the local rep- 
resentatives ... of all the lines . . . terminal at the point 
where the Bureau is maintained." The association adopts 
articles governing these local bureaus, and ** subject to 
these limitations, and with the approval of the Executive 
Committee, the Local Bureaus shall have power to adopt 
such reasonable rules and regulations as may tend to secure 
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the faithful and eificient carrying out of the objects and 
purposes of " the association. It will Be readily under- 
stood that these local bodies can be of great service in 
enforcing the regulations regarding the sale, control, and 
redemption of the various classes of tickets. 

The test of the success of an organization such as this 
passenger association is in the enforcement of its articles of 
agreement and of the rules and regulations adopted in ac- 
cordance therewith. Effective provision must be made for 
the prompt and final settlement of disputes, for detecting 
violations of the rules, and disciplining the offenders. As 
will be explained presently, the association does not fix and 
maintain fares, but it enforces many rules regarding tick- 
ets. It is the duty of the chairman, after notifying inter- 
ested lines and giving them a hearing, to make decisions 
and rulings which are binding until reversed by a majority 
vote of interested lines. 

Charges of violations of the articles of the association 
" may be preferred by one member against another, by the 
Association (through its Advocate) direct, or a member may 
report the case to the Advocate for investigation and the 
preferring of charges. All such charges shall be made in 
writing to, and be decided by, the Chairman." The chair- 
man has the authority to employ ** one or more persons as 
Association Advocates, who shall be engaged in investi- 
gating the conditions throughout the territory, and shall 
represent the Association in the preferring and prosecuting 
of charges by the Chairman." When the charges of viola- 
tion originate at a point where there is a local bureau of 
which the accused railroad is a member they shall ** be 
preferred and tried under the provisions of the Local Bu- 
reau Rules " by the association advocate, ** except when the 
Local Bureau has an independent Secretary." Thus the 
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machinery both of the general association and of its numer- 
ous local bureaus is effectively employed in enforcing the 
provisions of the agreement into which the members enter 
when they join the organization. 

The greater number of rules of the association have to 
do with the redemption of tickets and with the prevention 
of fraud in the sale and use of tickets. Excursions and the 
rates therefor, the forms of excursion tickets, the period 
during which they shall be valid, the lines by which the 
tickets shall be honored, and the manner in which these 
tickets shall be kept out of the hands of scalpers, are given 
much attention by the association and by its Excursion 
Bureau and its local bureaus. ** Dealing with ticket bro- 
kers or facilitating ticket brokerage business in any manner 
is prohibited. " 

The problem of making and maintaining fares on com- 
petitive and joint traffic is, of course, the largest and most 
difficult one connected with the regulation of the passenger 
business of the members of every traffic association. More- 
over, it is the activities of the associations in connection 
with rates and fares that are most often misunderstood by 
those persons (and they comprise the majority of the pub- 
lic) who are not familiar with the management of the traffic 
department of railways. Indeed, the very secrecy which 
surrounds the meetings and discussions of traffic associa- 
tions and their committees — a secrecy due in part to the 
Antitrust Act, but also necessary to success in the negotia- 
tions of rival carriers seeking to adjust their interrelations 
harmoniously — naturally arouses suspicion on the part of 
the uninformed. 

Many, if not most, persons believe that competitive rates 
and fares are made and maintained by traffic associations, 
and that this is the chief, if not the sole, function of the 
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organizations. In order to present as clearly as possible 
exactly what passenger traffic associations actually do, it 
will be well to state, with more detail than is character- 
istic of most parts of this volume, the part which the 
associations play in making fares. The relation of traffic 
associations to freight rates was considered in Chapter 
XV, Vol. I. 

Before the decision of the Supreme Court in 1897 in the 
Trans-Missouri Freight Association case, the traffic associa- 
tion could establish, and take measures to enforce, the fares 
charged on the competitive traffic of its members, but since 
then it has been necessary for every railway to act inde- 
pendently in making rates and fares. The association cam 
not make fares, but it can be of much assistance in main- 
taining interline harmony by being the medium through 
which the competitive fares proposed by each member can 
both be made known to all members in advance of adop- 
tion and publication, and can also either be discussed in 
committee meetings attended by representatives of the lines 
interested or can be made the subject of correspondence 
(** Chairman's consultation letter '') among the companies 
that would be affected by the fares proposed. 

The relation of traffic associations to the making of fares 
is clearly shown in the articles of the Western Passenger 
Association as in effect in 1910. It is provided that 

" Nothing in these articles shall be construed as giving 
any authority to said Chairman or to the Association, or to any 
officer of the Association, to fix or determine any rate for any 
party hereto, but each party shall fix and determine its own 
rates; and nothing herein shall be construed as preventing any 
party hereto, after it has fixed such rates, from changing the 
same at any time or from time to time as it may choose." 

The articles, however, stipulate that 
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'' Any member of the Association proposing to make any 
change in its rates, rules or regulations, affecting the passenger 
traffic within the purview of the Association . . . will, before 
putting such change into effect, suggest the same to the Chair- 
man of the Association for consideration in open meeting, or 
by the Chairman's consultation letter, for consideration and ex- 
change of views. £ach member will give to the Chairman no- 
tice of any changes in its rates, or rules, or regulations affecting 
same, simultaneously with forwarding same to the Interstate 
Commerce Conmiission. Promptly upon receipt of such notice 
the Chairman shall promulgate the same as a matter of in- 
formation to the representatives of all lines interested." 

"Should" any member desire to ascertain the views on any 
matter" [i.e., should any railroad wish to change its fares or 
rules or regulations] " at times when the Association or Execu- 
tive Committee is not in session he will advise the Chairman 
of the Association. Promptly upon receipt of such advice, the 
Chairman shall communicate the subject-matter of inquiry to 
the representatives of other lines concerned for an exchange 
of views." 

If the communications from the Chairman are sent by 
wire, members must reply in forty -eight hours ; if by letter, 
in five days; and members who do not file replies within 
these periods are understood as not wishing to express any 
views. The Chairman promptly advises all interested lines 
as to the expressions of opinion that have been filed with 
hinL 

^ In the event of an unsatisfactory conclusion on any prop- 
osition submitted" [if any one interested road objects], "any 
line may, not later than three days after date of the Chair- 
man's announcement to that effect, give notice of its intention 
to make the proposition effective. Said proposition shall not 
take effect imtil three days after such notice." 

Any member of the association may, however, change 
its rates, rules and regulations to meet any action taken hy 
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a railroad company not a member; but notice of such 
changes must be given immediately *' to all other Associa- 
tion lines " and ** to the Chairman of the Association, who 
shall promptly promulgate same to all members." 

Each member of the association must file with the chair- 
man copies of its rules and regulations 

" relative to transportation of passengers (including children 
and baggage), transportation of corpses, transportation of bag- 
gage, transportation of special cars, periods of validity of 
tickets, methods and conditions of extension of ticket limita- 
tions, manner of limits, etc., mileage tickets and other features 
incident to passenger traffic, which rules the Chairman will 
promulgate as matters of information to all interested. The 
method of procedure . . . relative to changes in rates will be 
observed with respect to changes in individual rules." 

It is now customary for the association, when requested, 
to compile and publish ** a sheet quoting individual rates 
of the several '* lines from common points, and the rate . 
sheets thus published may be filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the association, acting on behalf of 
an individual member. In doing this the association only 
compiles and files fares that have been made by the several 
members, acting independently, in the manner just de- 
scribed. 

The complicated relations of the railways west and 
north of Chicago and St. Louis as regards the passenger 
traffic account for the number of bureaus within the West- 
ern Passenger Association and for the relatively elaborate 
organization established by the ** articles " above sum- 
marized. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association occupies the 
territory south of the Ohio and Potomac and east of the 
Mississippi rivers. Its Articles of Association, being com- 
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paratively brief, are appended to this chapter. It will be 
noted that each of the railways (there are forty-seven) be- 
longing to this Association selects a high official to repre- 
sent it upon an Executive Board, which meets infrequently 
upon the call of its chairman or upon the request of two 
or more members. The Conference Committee, consisting 
of one representative — usually a General Passenger Agent 
— from each of the forty-seven railways, has six regular 
meetings each year, and may have as many special meetings 
as may be required. 

The way in which .the Association assists its several 
members in making rates and publishing tariffs is clearly 
described by the Chairman of the Association, Mr. Joseph 
Richardson : 

" Neither the Executive Board nor the Conference Com- 
mittee nor any subcommittee has any power to make rates or 
to make rules or regulations affecting rates by agreement or 
legislation, either express or implied. Any suggestion made 
to the Executive Board or the Conference Committee relative 
to rates or rules or regulations affecting rates is discussed, but 
passed without action of any kind. In order to ascertain the 
rates, rules, and regulations of the several members it is neces- 
saiy to refer to the separate written statement or declaration 
of each of the traffic representatives filed with the Chairman 
either before of after interchange of views at a meeting or by 
correspondence. No member is under any obligation whatever 
to hear the views of other members. 

" The principal work of the Chairman's office consists in 
the compilation, printing, and distribution of tariffs in con- 
formity with the Interstate Commerce Act and other laws. 
Each such tariff is compiled and published by me, as agent 
of each initial carrier party to the tariff, from the separate 
written declaration of each of said initial carriers on file with 
me; and each such tariff is, in accordance with the powers of 
attorney given me for that purpose by the initial carriers, filed 
by me with the Interstate Commerce Commission." 
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No. VII of the articles of association, in which the du- 
ties of the chairman are enumerated, sets forth the 
purposes of the association, while the rules governing the 
Conference Committee explain how the association per- 
forms its functions. As indicated by Mr. Richardson, the 
fifth order of business (Rule 2) — ** Consideration and inter- 
change of views in regard to Rates and Divisions " — holds 
an important place in the deliberations of the committee 
and in the interim activities of the chairman. The manner 
in which the interchange of views is accomplished is set 
forth in Rules 3 to 7, inclusive. 

SOUTHEASTERN PASSENGER 
ASSOCIATION 

Articles of Association, and Rules of the 
Conference Committee, May 1, 1910 

ARTICLES of ASSOCIATION 

For the purposes set forth in the following Articles, the 
Companies subscribing hereto form the Southeastern Passenger 
Association. 

ARTICLE I 

Section 1. The Articles of this Association shall relate to 
the territory lying south of the Ohio and Potomac and east of 
the Mississippi rivers. 

Sec 2. Said articles shall relate to all passenger traffic 
within the territory above defined in which two or more mem- 
bers of this Association may be interested and which has its 
origin or destination within said territory 

ARTICLE II 

Section 1. An Executive Board is hereby created, composed 
of either the President, Vice-President, General Manager, or 
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other officer of each member of the Association, as designated 
annually by such member; but each officer thus designated 
may appoint any other officer or agent of his Company, as 
proxy, with power to represent him at any ::iieeting of said 
Board. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall ele3t its own Chairman; 
said Board shall also elect the Chairman of the Association 
and shall fix his term of service and salary. The Chairman 
of the Executive Board shall arrange for the auditing, by 
an expert accountant, of the accounts of the Association. Said 
Chairman of the Executive Board shall fix the term of service 
and compensation of said accountant. All expenses of the As- 
sociation shall be subject to the review and approval of the 
Executive Board or of a committee to be appointed by said 
Board. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall meet upon the written 
request of two or more members thereof or upon the call of its 
Chairman. 

Sec. 4. A majority of the members of the Executive Board 
represented in person or by proxy shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 5. It shaU require the imanimous action of those rep- 
resented in person or by proxy to adopt any motion or resolution 
that may be made before the Executive Board. 

ARTICLE m 

Section 1. Each member of the Executive Board shall ap- 
point a traffic officer of his Company, and such traffic officers, 
thus appointed, shall constitute a Conference Committee. Any 
traffic officer appointed a member of the Conference Committee 
may appoint any other officer or agent of his company as proxy, 
with power to represent him at any meeting of said Committee. 
A majority of the members of the Conference Committee, rep- 
resented in person or by proxy, shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any member of this Association shall con- 
sider a change in its rates, rules or regulations, it may, if it 
deems proper to do so, suggest the same to said Conference 
Committee for consideration and discussion ; but nothing herein 
contained shall be considered as impairing the right of any 
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member to make or change at any time any of its rates, rules 
or regulations according to law, whenever it deems proper so to 
do, whether the same be suggested to said Conference Commit- 
tee or not; it being distinctly understood that each member 
reserves to itself at all times the right to take separate and in- 
dependent action on each and every subject, whether suggested 
to said Conference Committee or not. 

ARTICLE IV 

Upon complaint or information furnished to the Chairman 
of the Association that illegal devices have been resorted to, 
whether by secret rebates, or drawbacks, or payment of com- 
missions, or by any other illegal device whatsoever, he shall 
make an investigation thereof and he or his representatives 
shall be given access to the records of all members of this As- 
sociation, so far as the same may appertain to the traffic with 
reference to which such complaints may have been made or in- 
formation furnished; and the result of such investigation shall 
be reported by said Chairman to the Executive Board. 

ARTICLE V 

Section 1. For the purpose of constituting a general fund, 
to meet current expenses, each Company, upon its becoming a 
member of this Association, shall pay to the Chairman of 
the Association an admission fee of One Hundred Dollars 
($100.00). The Chairman of the Association shall give a bond 
of Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000.00) in some acceptable Surety 
Company, payable to the Chairman of the Executive Board for 
the benefit of the lines members of the Association; the pre- 
mium to be paid by the Association. The funds of the Associa- 
tion shall be deposited in the name of the Chairman of the As- 
sociation in such bank or banks as may be designated by the 
Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Association expenses shall be apportioned fairly 
between the members, by the Executive Board, and upon the 
basis so fixed by the Board, the Chairman of the Association 
shall have authority to collect the same. 
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ARTICLE VI 

Any member retiring from this Association before the ex- 
piration of the time herein fixed, shall not, except by unani- 
mous consent, be released from its obligation to contribute its 
share of the Association expenses, as the same may be fixed by 
the Executive Board. 

ARTICLE Vn 

SEcrrioN 1. It shall be the duty of the Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation to preside at all meetings of the Conference Committee ; 
to keep the records of the Association; to receive from each 
member of the Association copies of tariffs or rates or rate ad- 
vices; to compile, print and distribute in conformity with the 
Interstate Commerce Act and other laws, tariffs or rates to 
which these Articles relate; to formulate and distribute such 
statistical information as may be called for by the Conference 
Committee, or by the Executive Board; any expense incurred 
in collecting such statistical information to be apportioned 
among the interested members by said Chairman. Each mem- 
ber will furnish such reports of passenger traffic and other 
statistical data as may be called for by the Executive Board 
or Conference Committee. And said Chairman shall also re- 
ceive and list for discussion subjects coming before the Con- 
ference Committee, conduct all correspondence that may be 
necessary, and communicate such information as to the records 
of the Association as may be requested by its members. 

Sec. 2. Each member shall, at the time of issue, file with 
said Chairman copies of all tariffs or rates, or rate advices, that 
may be issued by such member. 

Sec. 3. Said Chairman is authorized to appoint a Secretary 
of the Association and such agents and other employees as the 
business of the Association may require, subject to the approval 
of the Chairman of the Executive Board. 

ARTICLE Vin 

The accounts of the Association shall be audited by an ex- 
pert accountant as frequently as, in the judgment of the Chair- 
man of the Executive Board, may be necessary. 
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ARTICLE IX 

Nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to con- 
fer upon a majority, or any member, or any number of mem- 
bers of this Association, the power or authority to make rates or 
tariffs upon the line of any other member of this Association, 
or to make joint rates or tariffs for any other member. Noth- 
ing herein contained shall be so construed as to confer upon 
the Executive Board, or the Conference Committee, or the 
Chairman of the Association, or the Chairman of the Executive 
Board, or upon any other Committee or officer of this Associa- 
tion, the power or authority to make rates or tariffs upon the 
line of any member of this Association, or to make joint rates or 
tariffs for any member of this Association: it being distinctly 
understood that each member of this Association expressly re- 
serves to itself the exclusive power to make rates and tariffs on 
its own line, and to itself and its connections the exclusive 
power to make joint rates and tariffs, free from the dictation 
or control of any other member or members. 

ARTICLE X 

No change shall be made in these Articles of Association 
except by the consent of each member of the Association. 

ARTICLE XI 

These Articles of Association shall become effective the Ist 
day of May, 1910, and continue in force until and including 
April 30, 1911. 



RULES OF THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 

Rule 1. The regular meetings of the Committee shall be 
held on the third Wednesday of each February, April, June, 
August, October and December. Special meetings may, how- 
ever, be held at the call of the Chairman, or at the request of 
any three members of the committee. When such special meet- 
ings are to be held, it shall be the duty of the Chairman to 
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notify all members of the committee of the time, place and 
object of Buch special meeting. 

Rule 2. The order of business shall be as follows : 

1. RoU-calL 

2. Action on minutes of previous meeting. 

3. Reports of committees. 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. Consideration and interchange of views in regard to 
Rates and Divisions. 

6. Miscellaneous Business. 

7. Adjournment. 

Rule 3. It shall be obligatory upon any member of this com- 
mittee to furnish the Chairman, on his request, with sample 
of any ticket sold or honored by his line. 

Rule 4. The Chairman will, in advance of each meeting, 
obtain from each member a list of the subjects which such mem- 
ber may desire to suggest for consideration and interchange of 
views at the meeting. A circtdar showing the full list of sub- 
jects for consideration and discussion will be sent by the Chair- 
man to each member at least three days prior to the date of 
the meeting. Nothing herein shall be construed as prohibiting 
any member from bringing up for discussion at a regular meet- 
ing any subject that is not on the list. 

Rule 5. Should any member desire to ascertain the views of 
other members on any proposition at times when the conmaittee 
is not in session, he will advise the Chairman. Promptly upon 
receipt of such advice the Chairman shall communicate the 
proposition to the representatives of other lines concerned for 
exchange of views. Replies to such communications from the 
Chairman will he m^de within forty-eight hours {national legal 
holidays and Sundays not to he counted) when submitted by 
the Chairman hy wire, and within five days when submitted hy 
the Chairman hy letter, it being understood that such members 
as fail to file replies within the periods specified do not wish to 
express any views on the subject. At the expiration of these 
periods the Chairman shall promptly advise all interested as to 
the expressions of opinion that have been filed with him. 
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Rule 6. As soon as any member shall definitely decide upon 
a rate, or rates, to he tised by his line for any occasion, he will 
announce to the Chairman of the Association such decision, 
stating explicitly the territory from which such rates will he 
applicahle, dates of sale, transit limits, final limits, forms of 
ticket contract, rules and regulations. Promptly upon receipt 
of such notice, the Chairman will promulgate the same as mat- 
ter of information to all members interested, the understanding 
being that members will be governed by the following in filing 
their notices with the Chairman of the Association, 

Intrastate rates to be filed five (5) days {national legal holi- 
days and Sundays not to be counted) in advance of the dates 
on which such rates become eifective. 

Interstate excursion rates hearing limit of thirty (30) days 
or less to be filed thirteen (13) days (national legal holidays 
and Sundays not to be counted) in advance of the dates on 
which such rates become effective. 

Interstate excursion rates bearing limit of more than thirty 
(30) days (either open or on extension by deposit) and all other 
interstate rates to be filed forty (40) days (national legal holi- 
days and Sundays not to be counted) in advance of the dates on 
which such rates become effective. 

Rule 7. Each member will file with the Chairman the rules 
and regulations of his company relative to the transportation of 
passengers (including children), transportation of corpses, trans- 
portation of baggage, transportation of special cars, period of 
validity of limited tickets, methods and conditions of extension 
of ticket limits account of illness, etc., mileage tickets, and 
other features incident to passenger traffic, which rules the 
Chairman will promulgate as matter of information to all in- 
terested. The methods of procedure prescribed in the preced- 
ing rules relative to clianges in rates will be observed in respect 
to changes in individual rules. 



REFERENCES 

The references at the end of Chapter XV, VoL I, upon 
Freight Traffic Associations may also be consulted for informa- 
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tion upon passenger associations. " American Railway Trans- 
portation," by Johnson, and " Railway Cooperation," by Langs- 
troth and Stilz, present the history; and the Official (hiide of 
the Railways contains a list of passenger associations. The or- 
ganization and activities of the associations can best be studied 
from their " Articles " or " Constitutions." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
DEVELOPMENT OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 

Volume of passenger traffic — The work of solicitation — ^The tourist 
service — Special excursion and convention business — Reduced 
fares — Advertising to inform agents — Public advertising — 
Changes and tendencies in railway advertising — ^References. 

Formerly many American railway companies main- 
tained that the passenger branch of their service was not 
profitable; but at the present time practically all railways 
are actively encouraging that branch of the service, and 
mast of them have placed it upon a paying basis. 

The number of passengers carried annually during the 
decade 1899 to 1909 grew from 523,176,508 to 891,472,425, 
a gain of seventy per cent. During the same period the 
number carried one mile increased about 100 per cent, and 
the number of persons carried one mile per mile of line 
sixty-four per cent. The average number of passengers 
per train meanwhile advanced from thirty-nine in 1898 to 
fifty-four in 1908. 

The revenue from the passenger business is much less 
than that from freight traffic. In 1909 the passenger re- 
ceipts were 23.32 per cent of the total earnings from opera- 
tion and the total earnings of passenger trains were 28.54 
per cent, while the freight trains earned 70.25 per cent of 
the total. Passenger receipts, however, constitute a slowly 
increasing percentage of the total operating revenue, in 
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spite of the exceptionally rapid growth of freight tonnage 
and earnings. Railways in the thickly settled portions of the 
country derive a large share of their increase from the 
passenger traffic. Upon the railways in New England pas- 
senger train revenues in 1908 were 41.78 per cent of the 
earnings from operation. 

The work of solicitation of passenger traffic is in charge 
of the regular officials of the Passenger Traffic Department 
and of its various bureaus and subdepartments. Upon the 
Pennsylvania Railroad the General Passenger Agent, aided 
by the Assistant General Passenger Agent in charge of 
through traffic, has the duty of soliciting through traffic, 
while in the solicitation of local traffic the General Passen- 
ger Agent has the co-operation of the Assistant General 
Passenger Agent in charge of local traffic. The former has 
District Passenger Agents and the latter Division Ticket 
Agents to conduct the work locally, according to instruc- 
tions from the central office. Moreover, as is true of the 
Division Freight Agents, but on a smaller scale, the Division 
Ticket Agents have passenger solicitors at their command, 
whom they send about to solicit personally business from 
prospective travelers or to mollify dissatisfied ones. 

The local passenger agent also acts as a solicitor. His 
close connection with the passengers places him in a position 
to do much to harm or benefit his railway. jMany compa- 
nies have general agents stationed in large cities to solicit 
passenger business. Special bureaus are established to per- 
form specific duties. Thus the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
an excursion and convention department, a personally con- 
ducted tourist bureau, and an advertising bureau. Other 
companies have immigrant, settlers, and land departments 
in addition to the usual bureaus. 

Passenger business may be stimulated either by the re- 
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dnction of the fare or by the improvement of the service. 
The latter method is the one more emphasized by American 
railways. In general, the policy of our railways has been 
to famish a high-grade passenger service and to charge 
accordingly, while European railroads provide both a low- 
grade service at cheap fares and high-class accommodations 
for which the fares are relatively large. 

The tourist service of the Pennsylvania Railroad af- 
fords an instructive example of the methods pursued by 
American railways in promoting travel. The personally 
conducted tourist bureau, established in 1887, has proved 
effective. Elaborate tours to distant places of interest are 
organized and a special agent personally conducts them. 
The impersonal business character of the ordinary first- 
class service is absent. The travelers become the guests of 
the railway and the agent sees that their comforts are 
attended to. 

In addition to the travel actually created in this way, 
the personally conducted tours direct widespread attention 
t() the entire passenger service of the line. The credit 
which otherwise goes to a private tourist agency goes to the 
railway, and the travelers, if pleased, bicome disinterested 
solicitors. Favorable relations are established with hotels, 
transfer companies, and other agencies in a position to 
divert travel to the favored line. The tours, moreover, act 
as an effective advertisement, as their unique features are 
repeatedly mentioned in the newspapers both in the form 
of news items and paid advertisements. 

The special excursion and convention business has be- 
come a very gen(»ral method of creating traffic. It is usu- 
ally in charge of an excursion bureau; local excursions are 
arranged by each individual road, while long-distance ex- 
cursions in which competitive railways are interested, are 
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arranged through the various passenger traffic associations. 
The bureau bulletins the excursions, issues instructions to 
the local agents concerned, and sends the necessary in- 
formation to connecting railways. Usually special and 
monthly circulars are sent to all agents interested. 

Many different forms of excursions are organized. 
There are the great gatherings, such as the National En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republic; occasions, 
such as the presidential inauguration; world, state, and 
county fairs; seasonal excursions to pleasure resorts; and 
hundreds of small and large events. Sunday excursions 
are arranged for the benefit of the laboring and profes- 
sional classes; ** buyers excursions '' to induce travel to 
and from wholesale centers, and holiday excursions to in- 
duce general travel. 

The success of the excursion business depends largely 
upon the fare, as it is to a large extent extra traffic that 
will not move without special concessions. The usual prac- 
tice in the case of large excursions is to sell round-trip 
tickets at considerably less than the regular fare. In the 
case of smaller conventions and meetings special fares on 
the certificate plan are made, according to which the pas- 
senger purchases a regular one-way ticket and obtains a 
certificate receipt for such payment. This certificate, when 
stamped by a joint agent of the railways at the meeting, 
entitles the passenger to a return or ** delegate '' ticket at 
a reduced rate of usually three fifths the one-way fare. 

Closely related to the usual excursion fares are the 
so-called ** party rates," which are quoted in special cir- 
culars and tariffs. Usually one-way party rates are con- 
fined to theatrical companies, bands, and similar parties. 
Party excursion rates, however, are quoted to any group of 
a specified number of ten or more. The recjuired number, 
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the distance limit and time limit are varionsly regolated 
by different railways. Such special fares are legal so long 
as they are open to the general public and are not limited 
to particular classes.^ 

Much advertising is done to promote excursions. Those 
organized directly by the carriers recjuire much j^tematic 
publicity. Such excursions are usually begun experimen- 
tally and are repeated so long as they are profitable. Rail- 
ways often advertise extensively such events as world's, 
state, or county fairs, so as to increase attendance and thus 
railway travcL Some of the best known pleasure resorts 
such as Atlantic City and many others have largely been 
built up by special excursion fares and by systematic rail- 
way advertising. Advertising and granting reduced fares, 
and running cheap excursions to pleasure resorts and parks, 
has in fact become one of the distinctive methods of de- 
veloping pleasure travel. 

The reduced fare tickets, described in Chapter XXXV, 
are numerous and are of importance in the development 
of passenger traffic. One of the direct purposes of the 
landseekers' tickets, for instance, is to stimulate traffic 
by encouraging the settlement of vacant lands. The same 
IS true of the homeseekers and colonist tickets. During 
the crop season some of the western lines run ** harvester 
trains " at unusually low fares in order to move laborers 
to the western grain fields. The trains are ** stripped " of 
all but the barest necessities, no sleeping or dining facil- 
ities are furnished and the service is sufficiently crude to 
warrant the low fares that must be given to secure traffic 

» I. C. C. V8. B. & 0., 145 U. S. 263 (1891). In re party rates, XII 
I.e. C. Reps., 95 (1907); Koch Secret Service V8. L. & N. R. R. Co., 
XIII I. C. C. Reps., 523 (1908); Ibid., Field vs. Southern Rwy. et oZ., 
298., 
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which otherwise would not move. The reduced fares 
granted on commutation tickets, likewise, create traffic. So 
do the mileage books, second-class tickets, children's half- 
fare tickets, and immigrant tickets. 

In contrast with reduced fares there are methods which 
emphasize the service rendered. Schedules are arranged 
to accommodate the largest numbers; local and through 
trains are run; fast and slow trains; those making many, 
and those making few stops. Special emphasis is placed 
upon certain through trains with great speed, such as the 
'* Twentieth Century Limited '' of the New York Central, 
the *' Pennsylvania Special '* of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the ** California Limited " of the Santa Fe, the 
'* Overland Limited " of the Union Pacific, ** North Coast 
Limited " of the Northern Pacific, and ** Oriental Lim- 
ited " of the Great Northern. Some lines widely herald 
certain unusually luxurious and expensively equipped 
trains. One train such as this, even though traveled on 
by but relatively few, attracts more attention than many 
less luxurious but more serviceable trains, and advertises 
the entire passenger service of the line. Sometimes unique 
and elegant cars are advertised, such as the ** lounging 
coaches " recently adopted by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. They have four separate rooms, a club room, ob- 
servation room, writing room, and sun parlor, all of which 
are exquisitely furnished. 

Emphasis is, likewise, laid upon the conveniences af- 
forded by the less sumptuous trains. Thus the tourist car 
service is compared with that of the more expensive, stand- 
ard Pullman sleepers. Dining car facilities, parlor cars, 
smokers, observation cars, combination cars, stop-over priv- 
ileges, safety, and courtesy of train employees are all part 
of the stock in trade of the soliciting agent. 
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In contrast with the freight department, the passenger 
department does a large amount of advertising, and it is 
of two general kinds, that to reach the agents of home and 
connecting lines, and that intended for the traveling public. 

Advertising to Inform Ticket Agents. — It is essential 
that the ticket agents of connecting lines should be kept 
well informed as to the passenger service and fares of a 
given railway. In the past the common practice was to pay 
commissions to such agents for services rendered. The 
practice at present is merely to advertise. Mailing cards 
emphasizing the superior service, the direct connections, 
low fares, and similar matters of interest are regularly 
sent to them. In the same way, are they reminded of spe- 
cial events such as conventions, fairs, and meetings. Oc- 
cafiionally mailing leaflets are substituted for the cards to 
call attention to the fares and services to given points of 
common interest. Booklets, describing resorts, parks, and 
regions of interest are sent to them in limited quantities. 
Time folders are regularly forwarded to them, and occasion- 
ally large maps, newspaper clippings and advertisements. 
In the wake of this printed matter comes the Traveling 
Passenger Agent to gather in the results, and to add such 
other information a*s he may possess. 

In much the same way the passenger service is brought 
to the attention of the company's own ticket agents, except 
that the mailed instructions are more detailed and partake 
of the nature of orders. Home agents, moreover, may re- 
ceive direct orders by telegraph from the District Passenger 
Agents and Division Ticket Agents. Detailed knowledge 
on the part of the local agents is of prime importance and 
can be assured only by extensive home advertising. 

Public advertising is under the immediate control of an 
Advertising Agent and his staff of assistants. They are, 
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however, responsible to the General or Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, or other ofScials in charge of traflSe de- 
velopments. So long as the passenger business was not 
actively sought the methods of public advertising were 
crude. Magazine advertisements consisted of simple state- 
ments of fact, and newspapers usually printed merely tables 
showing the time of departure of trains. For further in- 
formation the public sought the primitive ** half sheet 
card,'* which indicated the time both of arrival and de- 
parture of trains. The ** tack-and-hammer artist," in ad- 
dition to performing the ordinary duties of the traveling 
agent, tacked half sheet cards to trees, fences, and walks. 
Present-day methods of railway advertising are of al- 
most endless variety. To reach the city public the large 
daily newspapers are most extensively used. Ingenious 
reading items and compelling display cards are inserted 
advertising certain features of railway service. Occasion- 
ally a ** story " concerning some unusual incident is 
deemed of sufficient interest by the editor to be published 
as a news item. Newspaper time tables are still inserted 
by many lines, but have been abandoned by some of the 
largest companies. As stated by Mr. P. N. Barksdale, 
formerly advertising agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad: 
** The daily newspaper is the mouthpiece of the general 
advertiser. Through its circulation he catches the eye of 
the world, morning, noon, and night. The dynamic force 
of a single drop of water is too weak for measurement, but 
the steady and continuous multiplication of its activity 
will eventually penetrate a stone. Iteration is essential to 
effective advertising, and the principle of keeping everlast- 
ingly at it is so generally recognized as the keystone of 
success that the daily newspaper is classed as the supreme 
medium for live advertising. '* 
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To reach the public of the country and country towns, 
the local weeklies are the medium for railway advertising. 
For general advertising suitable for all classes, the pictorial 
weeklies and family papers, and the monthly magazines are 
used. Particularly the former owing to their vast circula- 
tion are a favored medium. The cheaper publications 
known as " mail order papers," are especially effective in 
reaching the country population. 

The contracts may be made either directly or through 
advertising agencies. The copy for the large city dailies 
and the important pictorial weeklies, family papers and 
monthly magazines is usually supplied, often in plated 
forms, and the appearance and correctness of the printed 
copy are checked up, directly by the general passenger de- 
partment, through the Advertising Agent. That for local 
weeklies and smaller dailies is sent out in the same way, but 
the division or district agents have charge of checking up 
the appearance of the printed advertisements. They may 
do it directly or through the local ticket agents. Local 
agents are usually instructed to see that all errors, omis- 
sions, and old advertisements in local publications are re- 
moved or corrected, and to suggest effective advertisements 
for the locality in which they are stationed. 

Various railways and railway ufflcials publish magazines 
of their own to boom certain regions ser^'cd by their lines, 
to emphasize the delights of travel, and generally to pro- 
mote their passenger business. Such are the Sunset maga- 
and The Southern Field of the Southern Pacific; the 
r Track News owned by an official of the New York 
tral ; the Black Diamond of the Lehigh Valley ; Current 
nts of the Kansas City Southern; Texas and Pacific 
rierly, of the line whose name it bears ; and The Koyal 
! of the Baltimore & Ohio. Occasionally, also, less im- 
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posing railway publications in newspaper form are dis- 
tributed on trains for the entertainment of the passengers 
and to call attention to special features of the passenger 
service. 

Of a somewhat different nature from newspaper and 
magazine advertising is the ** generic " advertising in 
which all railways engage extensively. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad publishes ninety different forms of time tables 
and distributes over a million and a quarter each month. 
The half sheet card, as compared with the old form, has be- 
come ** a work of art." Then there is the familiar folder 
with its time tables, maps, descriptions, and illustrations. 
The route book is used to describe a specific field. Summer 
and winter excursion books depict the service to and glories 
of favored regions, and scores of booklets are issued to ex- 
plain special subjects. Frequently, particularly in the 
West, the land and immigrant agents cooperate with the 
General Passenger Agent and Advertising Agent in the 
issuing of booklets describing the raising of fruits or other 
products in a certain region, resources available, desirabil- 
ity of farming, possibilities of irrigation, and similar topics 
designed to further the settlement of lands adjacent to 
their lines. Other publications are designed to advertise 
the service of some luxurious or very rapid train, the 
attractions of an exposition, such as the Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific; the advantages of a personally conducted tourist 
service, or the scenic beauties of the regions traversed. 

Where the distribution is not prevented by municipal 
ordinances, the familiar flyers and posters, announcing spe- 
cial excursions to the seashore or other place of interest, 
are much in evidence. Two million of them are distributed 
annually by the Pennsylvania Railroad. Maps and pic- 
tures, bulletins, window signs, electric signs, billboards, and 
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street car ads, all are among the advertising devices of the 
present-day railway. Less common is the lecture as a 
medium of publicity. But various western railways have 
employed lectures to enlighten the public as to the scenic 
wonders of California, Colorado, Yellowstone Park, and 
other regions. 

Somewhat different in purpose are the '* agricultural 
trains'' (described in Chapter XVI, Vol. I), which various 
railways occasionally run through farming sections under 
the auspices of the passenger department. They are part 
of a larger movement for agricultural education, in which 
the railways cooperate with agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations. The purpose, so far as the carrier is 
concerned, is to increase both the freight and passenger 
business by teaching the farmer how to raise more and 
better crops. 

Changes and Tendencies. — Railway advertising has un- 
dergone revolutionary changes within the last two decades. 
The half-hearted and crude devices of the past have dis- 
appeared. Business methods are likewise taking the place 
of policy or expediency. The habit of patronizing need- 
lessly large numbers of local newspapers in order to retain 
the good will of all editors is gradually declining. The 
Hepburn Act of 1906, as interpreted in 1908, requires rail- 
way advertisements to be paid for in cash and not in trans- 
portation. 

Railway advertising is also rapidly changing from the 
general to the specific types. General advertisements are 
now employed mainly by small and little known lines. Most 
advertisements now have a definite purpose. Specific an- 
nouncements are made to the public of a given locality 
through the daily and weekly papers, and in the other ways 
indicated. Even the advertisements in the monthly and 
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weekly magazines of wide circulation while general in 
scope have a specific aim; they emphasize in an attractive 
way some special event or fact such as the excursion rates 
offered, the personally conducted tourist service, or a lux- 
urious and rapid train. 

The present views of the passenger traffic official as to 
publicity were well stated in 1906 by Mr. J. J. Byrne, 
Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way in an address to the American Association of General 
Passenger and Ticket Agents: ** Remember that unrest is 
the seed of passenger traffic and you arc the sower. If 
you have an inland town, give the people a chance to get 
to the ocean or the lake; if you have a flat country, give 
them a chance to go to the hills or mountains ; if you have a 
hill country, coax them out to the fertile plains — show the 
city man the country and point out its green hills and 
babbling brooks till he can't resist. Lecture the farmers 
on the lure of the city, its glittering lights and guilded 
places of amusements. Preach the belief that travel is the 
great educator ; make parents feel that the children should 
be educated away from home, and make the children long 
for the delights of home. Picture to the sturdy, the charm 
of the place at the other end of your road for golf, or boat- 
ing, or bathing; to the hunter, tell of the game just $10 
distance from where he is; east of the Rockies no fish are 
caught equal to those near Catalina or in the Columbia; 
on the Pacific coast the best fish are in the Atlantic or Gulf. 
Don't be content to share traffic with another — create it. 
Getting a share of what already exists is an important part 
of our duty, but making business that does not exist is the 
greatest end that we should strive for. ' ' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

CLASSES OF SERVICE AND CLASSIFICATION OF 

PASSENGERS 

• 

Number of classes of service in Europe and the United States — 
Division of passengers among classes in Europe and India — 
Discussion thereof — Volume and growth of Pullman traffic — Sec- 
ond-class, tourist, and immigrant services — ^The policy of Ameri- 
can railroad companies towards the second class — Electric 
services as a substitute for the second class — References. 

In all countries, two or more classes of passenger serv- 
ices, are provided by railways in response to the well- 
defined demands of the traveling public. The wealthy 
passenger desires luxury and speed, the business man com- 
fort and speed, while to those whose salaries or wages are 
small, economy is the first consideration. Some persons 
wish to be alone or to have a minimum of disturbance on 
the part of other passengers, while other travelers enjoy 
social intercourse with their fellow passengers. Thus dif- 
ference^ both in economic conditions and in social standards 
give rise to classes of service. 

Broadly speaking, there are three definite classes of 
passenger service in Europe, and two in the United States. 
In some countries, there is a fourth class ; and in the United 
States, there are in addition to the Pullman and ** first 
class " — ^the two standard and regular services — certain 
special and irregular services inferior to- the first class. In 
all countries there has been not only a growth in the vol- 
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ume of traffic as population has become denser and per 
capita wealth has become larger, but there has also been a 
greater specialization in the service. The railways have 
sought to meet the economic and social conditions of differ- 
ent classes of society by offering several classes of passenger 
service. The present tendency in most countries is not 
to reduce the number of classes, but to maintain three 
definite grades of service. 

With the exception of some of the German States, three 
classes of service are provided in each European country. 
Prussia has four classes and in addition a special service 
for soldiers ; in some other countries, also, there are special 
rates and accommodations for soldiers. The division of 
passengers among the several classes upon the railways of 
representative European countries and of British India is 
shown by the following table: 

Division of Passengers Among Cl^isses in Selected European 

Countries and in British India 



Country. 



Prussia-Hesse . . . 

Saxony 

German Empire. 

Switzerland 

France 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom . 
British India . , . . 



Year. 



1908 
1907 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1907 



Per cent of all p&^sengern in class. 



.17 

.19 

.35 

.91 

4.41 

.82 

4.00 

3.04 

.26 



2 


3 


4 


Military' 
1.08 


9.40 


43.15 


46.20 


5 99 


57.09 


35.41 


1.32 


9.00 


55 . 72 


34.93 


• •  • 


9.47 


84.88 


4.74* 






24.69 


70.90 








10.52 


88.66 








21.75 


74 . 25 








4.38 


92.58 








1.15 


3.43 


95.16 







Total 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



* " Einheitsklaase." Not fourth class, but traffic on lines where only one class is 
provided. 



Many significant facts concerning the passenger service 
on European railways are indicated by this table. The first 
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class is very little used, and in most countries but a small 
percentage of the total travel is in the second; most pas- 
sengers ride in the third class, or in the third and fourth 
class compartments and coaches. Only in Prance and the 
Netherlands is there much patronage of the second class 
— ^the use of the upper classes in those countries being 
readily explained by the comparative prosperity of the 
people and by the relatively inferior accommodations af- 
forded by the third-class service. Moreover, the chief in- 
crease in traflSc, year by year, is in the classes below the sec- 
ond. The low fares of the third class, and particularly 
of the fourth, together with the rising degree of comfort 
obtainable in the third class and the greater number of 
discomforts avoidable in the fourth class (where such a 
service is maintained), have caused the masses of people to 
travel frequently. The middle classes ride in the third 
class, and when there is a fourth class, it is patronized by 
the laboring people. 

On the Prussian-IIessian railway there are more fourth- 
class than third-class tickets sold ; and the number of persons 
traveling fourth class is nearly five times the number using 
the first and second classes. What is usually termed the 
trend of traflfic from the upper to the lower classes is shown 
with especial clearness by the growth of the fourth-class 
travel in the German Empire. From 1897 to 1905, the per- 
centage of the total traffic contributed by the fourth class 
rose 7.3 per cent, while the percentages contributed by the 
third, second, and first classes declined 5.08, 0.5, and 0.02 
per cent. Generally speaking, however, the volume of 
travel in the first and second classes has not declined ab- 
solutely; on the contrary, it is increasing, but at such a 
slow rate as compared with the third and fourth classes as 
to cause the upper classes to comprise a declining percent- 
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age of the total. The most accurate way to measure the 
relative progress of the traffic handled in the several classes 
is to note the increase of the passenger mileage or kilo- 
meters, of each class. During the ten years ending in 
1907, the passenger kilometers of the first-class traffic of 
the standard gauge railways in Germany increased 21 per 
cent; of the second class, 29 per cent; of the third class, 
36 per cent; and of the fourth class, 14:4 per cent. In 
1898 the passenger kilometers of the fourth class were 32 
per cent of the total for all four classes; while in 1907 
thex were 46 per cent of the total. 

An especially large use is made of the third class in the 
United Kingdom where there is a great volume of short- 
distance traffic and where the third class is made more 
comfortable than it is in other countries. The British 
statistics do not include commutation traffic; but, as that 
consists mainly of short-distance travel to which the third 
class especially appeals, the inclusion of commutation 
tickets would probably not decrease the percentage of the 
third class. In none of the other European countries men- 
tioned is the second class so little patronized as in Great 
Britain. Indeed, some British roads have practically with- 
drawn the second class; and the statistics show that this 
class constitutes a decreasing percentage of the total traffic, 
while the third-class percentage is rising rapidly and the 
first-class share is gaining slowly. 

In British India, over ninety-five per cent of the travel 
is in the lowest class, which is nominally third but in 
reality fourth, there being an ** intermediate " class be- 
tween the second and the lowest class. In the table, the 
intermediate class is entered in the third class column and 
the *' third " class in the fourth class column. In India 
the population is dense, the average income is very small, 
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the people are poor, and the standards of comfort are ex- 
ceptionally low. Pares must be cheap, comforts may be 
reduced to a minimum, the trains may be crowded full of 
people, and run at a slow speed. The railways have met 
these economic and social conditions by an exceptionally 
cheap and inferior service which has proven profitable at 
fares one fourth the average of those prevailing in the 
United States. The poor, but cheap, service is the only 
one that could succeed in India. 

In the United States, the great majority of passengers 
ride in the ** first '* class day coaches, and it is customary 
to say that American railways do not provide different 
classes of service; but, as a matter of fact, the rapid in- 
crease in the use of Pullman cars has established a well- 
defined class above the so-called first. Sleeping cars are 
now attached to practically all trains that have all-night 
runs, and nearly all long-distance trains, and many with 
runs of less than a hundred miles, either have dining and 
parlor cars, or have buffet parlor cars; and while these 
extra-fare coaches are seldom operated over local and 
branch lines of railroads, and are attached only to the 
better trains run on the main lines, their use is becoming 
increasingly general. This is shown by the fact that the 
number of passengers using Pullman cars increased from 
6,015,818 in 1899 to 18,603,000 in 1908, a gain of 209 per 
cent during that decade; while during that time the total 
number of passengers carried by the railways increased 
seventy per cent. 

In 1908 the Pullman car passengers were two per cent 
of the total number of persons carried by the railways. 
Most persons constituting the other ninety-eight per cent 
rode in the first-class day coaches; but a considerable, 
though unknown, percentage consisted of passengers who 
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secured services inferior to the regrular first class, and for 
which they paid leBS than first-class fares. Indeed, there 
are, upon some roads and in certain parts of the country, 
two grades of service recognized to be below the first class 
— the second class and the immigrant services. 

Second-class tickets are sold to some extent in the South 
and West, and, in connection with steamship lines, between 
New York and New England. The degree to which the 
second-class service has been developed, and the relation of 
second- and first-class fares have been discussed in Chapter 
XXX. American railway managers have not looked with 
favor upon the second class; and in this regard American 
policy has diflFered from that prevailing in Europe where 
the third class — corresponding to our second — has come 
to include the major share of the traffic. 

Two services which are inferior in speed and comfort 
to the first class are the frequent, but irregularly run, 
cheap excursions, which are usually handled in first-class 
coaches, and the accommodation for western tourist traffic 
which upon some railways has become a regular service for 
which special tourist or second-class coaches are used. The 
well-organized tourist traffic is an important feature of the 
passenger business of the Pacific roads; trains of ** tour- 
ist " coaches, convertible into sleepers at night, furnish a 
fair amount of comfort at second-class rates. This, how- 
ever, is a special and extraordinary service maintained for 
a particular species, and not for a general class, of traffic. 
It has few analogies with the European third class. 

The same is true of the service provided for immigrants, 
who are transported from seaboard to inland destination in 
car loads or train loads. Usually, old coaches, nominally 
first class — are used for this traffic; the cars are crowded, 
and the trains are run at an economical speed. The ac- 
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commodations are inferior to those provided on our tourist 
and second-class coaches; indeed, the immigrant service 
might accurately be called the American third class. 

Why, it may be asked, do not American railways seek 
to increase traflSc by offering people of small income — 
who constitute the majority of the population of every 
country — a fairly comfortable service, at about two thirds 
of the first-class fare, and available on all trains except 
those that are express or extra fare^ The answer most 
frequently given is that such a service is not demanded by 
the traveling public in the United States, which answer 
implies that the people in the United States, for some rea- 
son, are unlike the population of other countries. Probably, 
it would be more accurate to assume that the passenger 
policy of American railway officials differs from the policy 
of European railway officers and administrations, and this 
for reasons not difficult to find. 

The general tendency of passenger transportation in the 
United States has been toward excellence of service, greater 
comfort, luxury, and speed, and not toward lower fares. 
The assumption is that the American people have a high 
average income, and that the railways can increase their 
profits more surely by offering services of a high grade 
than by maintaining a less expensive service at low fares. 
The effort of American railway officials has been to keep 
fares as high as they can be kept without interfering with 
a healthy growth of traffic. The maintenance of a regular 
second-class service at relatively low fares for the pur- 
pose of stimulating greater travel on the part of the masses 
of people would run counter to the policy that has been 
consistently followed in the United States, and that, all 
will admit, has been successful. The American people 
have a good passenger service, and the railways have had 
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a steady growth in volume of traflfic, and consequently a 
fair, though not large increase, in their net earnings. 

ISIoreover the adherence to the policy of restricting the 
service mainly to the first class, and of maintaining the 
fares of that class, has apparently been justified by the 
rapid growth of Pullman traffic — of a demand for a more 
expensive service than the regular first class. Two classes 
of service have come to exist by the development of a def- 
inite class above, not below, the first class. Furthermore, 
our railways are finding an increasing demand for a service 
still better than that provided in Pullman coaches attached 
to regular express trains, i. e., for the service of the 
eighteen-hour specials between New York and Chicago, 
and of other extra-fare, high-speed trains composed entirely 
of the most luxuriously appointed Pullman coaches. 

To some extent, the second-class service, not obtain- 
able from the steam railroads, is being provided by the 
interurban and long-distance electric lines. For instance, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad maintains three services from 
Philadelphia to Atlantic City, one by the *' bridge " route 
over the Delaware atFrankford, for which the return trip 
charge is $2.50, another by ferry to Camden and thence 
by steam railroad, for a round trip $2.00 fare ; and a third 
by ferry to Camden and on by an electric railway, the re- 
turn trip fare being $1.50. The fast express trains on the 
steam railroad make the riui from Camden to Atlantic 
City in 54 minutrs, other trains take somewhat longer; the 
running time of the electric line is an hour and a half. 
In New England, parts of the middle West, Southern Cali- 
fornia, and in other sections of the country the rapidly 
increasing electric lines are furnishing a somewhat slower 
and cheaper, but often a more convenient service than that 
of the steam railroads. This essentially second-class service 
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is largely patronized. Indeed, it has called into being a 
large volume of traffic that did not exist prior to the open- 
ing of the electric lines. 

The classification of passenger traffic in the United 
States is still in the process of development, but the ten- 
dency is manifestly toward the maintenance of more def- 
inite classes of service. The very growth in the volume of 
traffic, consequent mainly upon the rapid increase in city 
population and upon the rising income of the average man 
and woman, strengthens this tendency. Whether the evolu- 
tion of the passenger services of our railways shall parallel 
that of the development of the service upon European 
roads, or whether we shall follow another line of progress 
is for the present uncertain. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
PASSENGER FARES 

Subjects included in discussion — Official machinery of fare making — 
BaHes of passenger fares — C'ost — Value of service — Density of 
population — Average per capita income — The intensity of the 
travel desire — Excursion fares — ^The question of a " normal " 
fare — Ratios of tourist fares to regular fares — Fare policy of 
American railways in general — Influence of social considera- 
tions in Europe and America — Dominance of commercial forces 
in making fares in the United States — Causes accounting for 
maintenance of the two cents per mile receipt in United States 
— References. 

In preceding chapters of this volume an account has 
been given of passenger tickets, of the various passenger 
services, and of the adjustment of the charges for those 
services with reference to the promotion of traffic. It will, 
for this and other reasons, be possible to make the discus- 
sion of passenger fares much briefer than the account of 
freight rate making was made. There is a distinct system 
or structure of freight rates in each large subdivision cf 
the United States, and the account of rate making required 
a separate description of each rate system. In the case of 
passenger fares, on the contrary, there are no such differ- 
ences among the several sections of the country as regards 
the practice and policy of the railway companies in fare 
making. The same general system of passenger fares, with 
minor variations to meet particular traffic conditions, prc- 
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vails in all parts of the United States, and the system can 
be described as a whole. 

The three subjects to be discussed in this chapter, are 
(1) the oflScial agency or machinery by which fares are 
determined and put into force; (2) the bases upon which 
the fares thus made rest, or the factors that control in the 
making of fares; and (3) the salient features of the fare- 
making policies of American railroad companies. These 
general topics will be considered in turn. 

I. THE OFFICIAL MACHINERY OF PARE MAKING 

The account of the organization and services of the 
passenger department given in Chapter XXVII gave 
the titles of the officers that have to do with making fares, 
and stated what are the general duties of each of the higher 
officials. In the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, the work assigned to the several grades of traffic 
officers was defined with more detail. The company's 
** By-Laws " place the passenger department in charge of 
a Vice President and the Passenger Traffic Manager, and 
the latter official has general oversight over fares. ** All 
rates and arrangements for the transportation of passen- 
gers shall be subject to the approval of the Third Vice 
President or that of the Passenger Traffic Manager, and 
uotice of the same as soon as fixed shall be sent to the 
Comptroller." 

It is the practice of all railroads to place the General 
Passenger, and the Assistant General Passenger Agent in 
direct charge of the making of fares. They must decide 
what charges will produce the best results as regards traffic 
and earnings, but they are largely guided by informatipu 
received from the District Passenger and the Division 
Ticket Agents. 
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It will be recalled that the Assistant General Passenger 
Agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in charge 
of local traffic is aided by the Division Ticket Agents who 
* * have charge of the passenger business of their respective 
divisions," and who ** give special attention to the devel- 
opment and accommodation of local travel.*' Thus, the 
Division Ticket Agents are specially qualified to advise 
their superiors as to fares upon local traffic. Similarly, the 
District Passenger Agents, who are ** charged with the 
solicitation and care of the through and competitive pas- 
senger business," are able to give expert advice to the 
officer whom they assist, the Assistant General Passenger 
Agent for through traffic, concerning the fares that may 
best be charged on through and competitive traffic. 

The fares to be charged upon exceptional traffic, such 
as the special excursion and convention business, and the 
personally conducted tours, are fixed by the General Pas- 
senger Agent and Traffic Manager upon the advice of the 
officials respectively at the head of the bureaus having 
charge of the several special kinds of traffic. 

It hardly need be stated that no large railway company 
can determine its through and competitive fares, or decide 
upon the fares it will establish for special long-distance 
excursions or for conventions, other than those of a local 
character, without consulting with, and cooperating with, 
other interested railways. It is well known that competitive 
and joint fares are established and published by each com- 
pany after the proposed charges have been reported to the 
passenger traffic association and have been favorably con- 
sidered by the members of the one or more associations 
covering the territory affected by the fares in question. 
Indeed, it is the general, though not universal, practice for 
through and competitive fares to be published by the traffic 
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association whose chairman thus acts as the agent of the 
individual companies severally. It being illegal for the 
railways to unite in making their charges, the chairman of 
an association does not publish the fares in the name of the 
organization, but for and as the agent of each railway 
company. In this manner numerous railway companies 
may simultaneously publish identical fares. Whether such 
action is in accordance with the provisions of the Antitrust 
Act is a question that has not yet been passed upon by the 
courts. 

After the proper trafBc officials have decided what the 
fares shall be on local, through, and competitive, and on 
special or exceptional classes of traffic, the work of figuring 
out actual charges, of making schedules of fares, and of 
preparing the various kinds of local, through and joint 
tickets can begin. This is the task of the clerks in the 
rates and division department, whose duties, in the case 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, cover the construction of 
rates, the compilation of rate sheets or tariffis, to be fur- 
nished ticket agents and connecting lines, the preparation 
of tickets, and the apportioning of fares among the lines 
over which the tickets are valid. 

The time tables giving the schedules of trains and other 
information desired by the traveling public are published 
jointly by the operating and passenger departments and 
signed by the General IVlanager, the Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager (if there be one), and the General Passenger Agent. 
The train schedules must necessarily be worked out under 
the supervision of the Superintendent of Passenger Trans- 
portation in the operating department. 

The rates charged for the transportation of baggage 
in excess of the weight that may be carried free, and the 
charges made for storing baggage not called for by the pas- 
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%f^^cr within a iipf^ified time — asualiy twenty-four hoars 
— are d^'terminfrl by the General Passenger Agent under 
the direfftion of his superior, the Paffienger Traffic Man- 
ager or the General Pajwenfjer Af?ent, as the ease may be. 

II. TUB BAHRS OF PASSENGER F.VBES 

The ordinary unit of charge in passenger fares is dis- 
tance, the mile; but commutation tickets often entitle the 
purchawr to daily transportation between df^ignated places 
for fixed periorls of time, usually one or three months. In 
c^^m mutation tickets, both distance and time are determin- 
ing factors in the making of fares. In many other tickets, 
moreover, a difference in price is made between the ** lim- 
ited '' and ** unlimited,'' most tickets being valid for a 
stipulat^fd period which may be two days, two weeks, a 
month, a year, or until some fixed date. 

Whatever the unit of charge may be, the passenger fares 
must, if possible, prcnluce receipts that will yield some 
profit after covering two classes of expenses, terminal and 
line. This is equally true of freight rates; but in the two 
services the ratios of the two general kinds of expenditure 
are different. Freight must be loaded and unloaded, and 
in a large city there must be warehouses, transfer houses, 
yards, trackage, and many stations located in different 
parts of th(! terminal area; and as cities grow in size, 
freight terminal expenses largely increase. It is, of course, 
true that a passenger station and terminal in Boston, New 
York, Wnsliington, St. Louis, or any other large city may 
cost millions of dollars; but, even then, the expenses per 
passenger are relatively small for terminals as compared 
with the outlay for facilities, for equipment and for opera- 
tion to transport the passengers from terminal to terminal. 

The passenger loads and unloads himself, nor does he 
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require to be weighed, billed, switched, or stored. A pas- 
senger station may cost a large sum, but the expenses of 
operation are small per unit of service — i. e., per passenger 
carried and ticket sold. Whereas, in a large city, the ter- 
minal cost per ton of freight averages about thirty cents, 
being much less for such bulk freight as shippers load or 
consignees unload from sidings or team tracks, and much 
more for package goods handled through freight houses. 

Dr. Walter E. Weyl in his book on ** The Passenger 
TraflSc *' emphasized this difference between the freight 
and passenger services as regards the relation of terminal 
and line costs by saying that '* In general, it may be stated 
that in the freight the terminal and in the passenger traffic 
the haulage charges are determinant.'' This is an exag- 
gerated generalization, which, however, is roughly accurate. 

Pares must be such as to cover costs or expenses, yet the 
costs of service cannot be closely determined, because, as 
was explained in Chapter XX, Vol. I, on the bases of rail- 
way charges, many of the expenses incurred in providing 
railway transportation are joint costs common to all traffic 
as a whole, and not capable of being prorated among the 
thousands of transportation services performed. Even the 
apportionment of total expenses between the freight and 
passenger services can be only approximate, yet such a 
problem in cost accounting would be much simpler than that 
of determining how much of the total passenger cost is 
attributable to the transportation of a person who rides 
from one station to another. 

Naturally, there are certain obvious cost factors whose 
general effects are easily discernible. It costs more, of 
course, to construct a road, to run trains, and thus to carry 
freight or passengers, in a mountainous than in a level 
country, and the rates and fares must reflect these cost dif- 
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f erences. Likewise the cost per ton of freight or per passen- 
ger is greater in an industrially undeveloped or sparsely 
settled region where traffic is light than in a thickly popu- 
lated section with diversified industries, where the railways 
are busy with freight and passenger traffic. Every rail- 
road company will study closely the ratio of total operating 
expenses to total operating income, and if the ratio runs 
much above two thirds will seek to reduce expenses or to 
raise rates and fares, or to do both, and thus to bring costs 
and charges into proper general relation with each other; 
but this is hardly to be considered as basing rates and fares 
upon costs of service. 

Charges for passenger transportation must be made with 
reference to the value which the public as a whole and dif- 
ferent classes or groups of the public place upon travel. 
Fares must correspond with the travel demand on the part 
of the buyers of transportation. If the price is put too 
high, the effective demand will be so lessened as to curtail 
travel; if the price be made unduly low, the increase in 
actual demand will not be sufficient to make up for the re- 
duction in revenue due to the lowness of the fares. 

It is the task of the Passenger Traffic Manager, the Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, and their assistants to measure or 
gauge the travel demand of the public as accurately as pos- 
sible, and to adjust fares as a whole and upon each separate 
category of traffic to that demand. There can obviously be 
no mathematical rule with which to make this measurement 
of human desires. The passenger official, in deciding upon 
fares, must rely upon his judgment, based upon his knowl- 
edge of men's motives and upon the results of experimenta- 
tion with fares of different amounts and services of various 
grades of excellence and speed ; he must feel the travel pulse 
of the public and prescribe fares according to its action. 
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The factors affecting travel demand, and thus the poten- 
tial volume of traflBc, are general and local. They are also 
permanent and temporary. The nature and influence of 
these factors may be indicated by reference to a few of the 
conditions and forces that determine what fares may be 
charged. 

The most general and controlling determinant of pas- 
senger fares is the wealth or poverty of the traveling public. 
Fares may be higher in England than in Germany, and 
higher in the United States than in England, because the 
per capita wealth and the average family income are greater 
in England than in Germany and larger in the United 
States than in England. The travel desire may be no 
stronger in the American than in the German — indeed, it 
is probably not so strong — ^but, having a larger income, 
the American is willing to pay more to satisfy his desire. 
His ratio between money and the satisfaction of his desires 
is a higher one. 

Volume of traffic is further controlled by the density 
or sparseness of population. If the country or section 
served is thickly settled and has numerous cities relatively 
close together, the incentives to travel will be at a maxi- 
mum and the deterrent influences of long distances and of 
the discomfort of long journeys will be at a minimum. In 
Prussia, for instance, the average number of persons car- 
ried one mile per mile of railway in 1908 was 627,432, while 
upon the railways in the United States the average was 
130,073. This difference was the result of more than one 
cause, but is largely accounted for by the greater density 
of population in Prussia than in the United States. 

The greater the volume of travel the lower the fares 
may be and will be. The law of increasing returns or of 
diminishing costs operates so strongly in the passenger 
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transportation business of the railways that the expenses 
per passenger per mile fall sharply and the net returns 
rise markedly with every increase in the volume of busi- 
ness, unless, perchance, an abnormal rise in wages and in 
the costs of materials should offset the effects of the expan- 
sion of traffic. In general, fares are lowest in countries 
and in those sections of a country where population is 
densest and the volume of traffic consequently is greatest. 

The influence of density of population upon the vol- 
ume of traffic and upon average passenger fares is well 
illustrated by the traffic and average receipts per passenger- 
mile of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. The New Haven 
serves Massachusetts with 347 persons to the square mile; 
Connecticut with 187, and Rhode Island with 407 inhabit- 
ants per square mile; while the Chesapeake & Ohio is 
located in Virginia, which has 46; West Virginia with 39, 
and Kentucky with 54 persons to the square mile. The 
traffic on the New Haven during the year ending June 30, 
1906, was 610,416 passengers one mile per mile of line; on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio the traffic density was only 110,648 
passenger-miles per line mile. On the New Haven the 
average receipt per passenger-mile was 1.6 cents, per train 
mile $1.38, and per mile of line $10,238 ; while on the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio the higher average receipt per passenger- 
mile, 2.1 cents, produced a train mile earning of only $1.17 
and a revenue per mile of line of but $2,365.^ 

The density of passenger traffic upon the railways of 
southern New England is practically the same as upon the 
railroads of Prussia, and is between four and five times the 

* The illustration and figures are from an article by William S. 
Bronson on "The Passenger Rate of American Railways," in the 
Railroad Age Gazette, vol. xlvi, p. 1172, June 4, 1909. 
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average for the railways of the United States as a whole. 
This goes far to explain why fares are higher in the United 
States than in Germany, and why those in New England are 
lower than those in most other parts of the country. 

Fares for local traffic may be influenced or controlled 
by various local conditions. As will be explained in the 
following chapter, the competition of interurban electric 
railways in many sections of the United States is the force 
controlling the local fares of the steam railroads; and the 
scope of electric railway competition is rapidly widening 
with the spread of electric lines. 

In general, however, local fares are less competitive 
than through interline fares are, and, with the exception of 
commutation fares, are generally somewhat higher, and 
properly so, because of the greater expense per passenger 
per mile incurred in handling short-distance, as compared 
with long-distance, traffic. The cost of running a train 500 
miles with few stops is much less than ten times the ex- 
penses of a fifty-mile run with calls at numerous stations. 

Most suburban traffic is given commutation fares, which 
must be such as to induce a large and increasing number of 
people whose occupation is in the city to live in the suburbs 
or country. If the suburban population consists chiefly of 
wealthy or well-to-do business men and their families, the 
commutation fares may be higher than can be charged if 
the commuters are composed mainly of laboring men and 
women, shop hands, and clerks. 

People on wages and small salaries will live in the 
suburbs in large numbers only when the monthly outlay for 
railway f arte plus the rent on a suburban home is less than 
the rent of a place in the city. Thus, commutation fares 
must be made with reference to the differences between city 
and suburban rents. The commuter buys transportation by 
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the week, month, or three months, instead of by the mile or 
by the single trip. 

Often railways find it profitable to put in force excep- 
tionally low rates to newly established suburbs and to spend 
much upon advertising to induce people to change their 
residence from the city to the suburban towns. Later, when 
these suburban sections have come to contain a relatively 
large population, living comfortably in their own homes, 
the commutation fares may be raised without cutting down 
or checking the growth of the traffic. Whether the fares 
can be thus raised or not will depend upon the class of pop- 
ulation that has been attracted to the suburbs in question ; 
if their average income is low, fares must remain low ; if it 
be relatively large, fares may be made to correspond. 

Railway fares as a whole are fixed with a view to en- 
abling the public to satisfy its permanent and continuous 
demand for travel. It is the regular traffic and the condi- 
tions surrounding it that the General Passenger Agent 
studies first of all and mainly in making fares; but there 
are temporary travel demands which, if satisfied by offer- 
ing special services at properly adjusted fares, will add 
appreciably to the traffic and profits of the railways. Each 
year hundreds of gatherings and conventions, little and big, 
local, state, and national, are held, and the number of 
persons attending these meetings depends largely upon the 
extent to which the events are advertised by the railways 
and upon the fares and ticket privileges offered by the rail- 
roads. County and state fairs and occasional national ex- 
positions create temporary travel demands that may be 
satisfied either by offering special fares upon the regular 
trains or by organizing excursions. 

The function of the excursion service is to induce per- 
sons to travel who would otherwise stay at home. The ex- 
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eursion business must be handled at reduced fares, and 
must be so conducted as to interfere as little as possible 
with the regular trafiBc at standard fares. The excursions 
may be regularly run at certain seasons of the year — ^to 
Atlantic City in August, to Niagara in midwinter or in 
summer, to Southern California in the winter and spring, 
etc.— or there may be special excursions of many kinds for 
various purposes. The traflSc increases year by year with 
the growth in prosperity of all classes. The character of 
service offered will depend upon the class of travelers being 
appealed to ; some excursion trains will contain only high- 
grade Pullman equipment, while the cheap excursion trains 
will be made up of more or less out-of-date day coaches. 

Every large railroad company recognizes the importance 
of developing this irregular or exceptional traflSc; and it is 
now the usual practice for each railway to put the conven- 
tion and excursion business in charge of a separate branch 
or bureau of the passenger traffic department. The adver- 
tisements put out by railways are devoted largely to the 
convention and excursion trains, another much-advertised 
service being that of its best and fastest regular trains, pub- 
licity being thus given to the economical and the luxurious 
services. 

If it be difficult to gauge the intensity of the general or 
average travel demand in fixing the schedule of standard 
fares, it is even more difficult to measure the desire of the 
public for irregular and exceptional travel and to fix such 
excursion fares and to provide such excursion facilities as 
will add to the volume of traffic and increase the company 's 
net revenues. This is, however, a field in which experi- 
ment may easily be made; and the present policy of every 
large railway as regards excursion services and fares is 
based upon the results of carefully noted experience, 
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It is evident from the foregoing discussion that there 
can hardly be a single passenger fare that may be consid- 
ered as the normal fare for the railways in the United 
States as a whole. The average passenger-mile earning or 
fare of some eastern roads where traffic is large is but two 
thirds that of some western railways whose long lines 
stretch through sparsely populated sections. In so far as 
normal fares can be established, they must be for limited 
sections of the country and must vary with or have relation 
to the density of traffic. 

It might possibly be said that experience shovrs that a 
fare of one and two thirds cents a mile is approximately 
normal in New England and the more populous parts of 
the middle Atlantic states, that two cents a mile is roughly 
normal in the middle West and in the South, except where 
traffic is lighter than the average, and that two and a half 
cents is the normal charge in the western two fifths of the 
United States. Such generalizations are, however, inaccu- 
rate and misleading. The fares named correspond in a 
general way with the average passenger-mile receipts of 
the railways in the several large sections of the country. 
The standard fares charged regular traffic are considerably 
higher than the average receipt per passenger per mile, the 
average being brought down by the reduced fares given to 
the many kinds of special or exceptional traffic. 

The broadest generalization that can be made upon the 
general question of normal passenger fares in the United 
States is that the average passenger-mile receipts for the 
railways of the United States as a whole have remained 
practically stationary for many years at approximately two 
cents. In 1898 the average was 1.973 cents; in 1903 and 
1904, 2.006 cents; in 1907, 2.014 cents; and in 1908, 1.937 
cents. This seems to indicate that an average fare of two 
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cents per mile is adapted to average American conditions ; 
but to produce an average earning of two cents per pas- 
senger-mile the regular fares must be somewhat higher to 
offiset the effect of reduced charges, and all fares must 
range lower in those parts of the country where population 
and traflSc are dense than in those newer sections where 
traffic is light, or in the mountainous districts where traffic 
is small and operating expenses are large. 

The ratio of tourist and excursion fares to regular 
charges is fairly definite, and is well illustrated by the 
reductions given on the various kinds of tickets sold for 
the Jamestown Exposition in 1907, which were as follows : ^ 

Tickets valid to close of Exposition : eighty per cent of 
double one-way fare. 

With sixty-day limit: one and one third single fare, 
amounting to about two cents a mile. 

Fifteen-day limit: one-way fare plus two dollars, equal 
to one and one half cents a mile. 

Ten-day limit: one cent a mile, tickets good only upon 
day coaches. 

Ordinary tourist fares are eighty per cent of double 
the maximum one-way fare, but convention and excursion 
tickets, valid for a short period, are sold at much lower 
rates. Such great gatherings as the Grand Army of the 
Republic or . the Confederate Veterans may be granted 
fares as low as one cent a mile. State and county fairs and 
most meetings of business and scientific bodies are granted 
temporary fares of one and a half to two cents a mile. 
Cheap excursions run on Sundays and holidays to attract 
wage earners must be given fares not exceeding one cent a 
mile. In some communities a lower fare than this is neces- 
sary. 

^ W. S. Bronson, Railroad Age Gazette^ vol. xlvi, p. 1174, June 4, 1909. 
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Concerning cheap excursion fares, Mr. William S. Bron- 
son, Assistant General Pajasenger Agent of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, says : 

'* In fixing these rates we consider the circumstances 
and interest surrounding the cause for travel, well knowing 
that these travel causes are at best precarious and cannot 
be met by an ordinary rate. In many cases it is necessary 
to create the cause for travel by a rate low enough to 
accomplish its purpose, and even then the time must be 
opportune, for there are certain times when no rate, how- 
ever low, will create travel. Assuming a rate fixed, it is 
well understood that this business, if profitable at all, is so 
only in train-load lots; and even then much of it barely 
shows the proper insurance percentage, for the loss of one 
accident might wipe out a whole year's earnings derived 
from this travel factor. But as it is the policy of many lines 
to meet existing causes for travel or create new causes by 
the necessary rates, such lines take this business chance 
whensoever they see the opportunity of conducting a prof- 
itable excursion, first expense alone being considered — ^that 
is, the cost of advertising and train service. ' ' ^ 

The fact that the average passenger-mile earning of 
American railroads has remained constant for a nimiber of 
years, and that there is a general uniformity of practice 
among railways as to the percentage of reductions made 
from standard fares in fixing different kinds of tourist and 
excursion fares, does not prove that the general and excep- 
tional travel demands of the public have been accurately 
measured; but the general and continued adherence to 
similar fares and services by the intelligent and keen traf- 
fic officials of many railroads, all seeking constantly to 



* Ibid,, "The Passenger Rate of the American Hailway." 
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develop business, is strong presumptive evidence that ex- 
isting fares are normal in the sense that they harmonize 
with American conditions. 

III. THE PASSENQEB FARE POLICY OP AMERICAN RAILROADS 

In every country, the passenger fare policy followed 
by railway companies must be in causal relation with their 
ideal as to the character of service that shall be rendered. 
In general, high fares are associated with high-grade serv- 
ice and low fares with inferior and less expensive service. 
It is generally assumed that the character of service ren- 
dered determines what the fares must and shall be. How- 
ever, the reasoning of Dr. Walter E. Weyl in his book on 
" The Passenger Traffic of Railways " proceeds in the op- 
posite direction, his theory being that the service can only 
be such as the fares obtainable from the public will permit. 
If ,the buyers of transportation, as in India, are poor, the 
fares must be low and the service rendered must be corre- 
spondingly inexpensive. If the people served have rela- 
tively large average incomes, the charges may be in propor- 
tion, and .the revenues will defray the expenses incurred 
in providing comfort, luxury, and speed. In India the rail- 
ways are compelled to charge only one fourth as much per 
passenger per mile, on the average, as the railways in the 
United States are able to collect; hence the service in India 
must be cheap and poor, while it may be excellent in the 
United States. 

This is valid reasoning, but it does not tell the whole 
story. While it is true that a railway company can afford 
to render only such service as possible fares will permit, it 
does not follow that the railroads in the United States are 
now charging, or have in the past exacted, the highest fares 
the traveling public can pay or could have paid. Although, 
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as was stated above, fares are made with reference to the 
value which the public puts upon travel, the full amount of 
that value may not be exacted in the fares as established. 
Indeed, there is in the United States a margin in the case 
of most regular passenger services between what fares are 
and what the full value of the service would permit them 
to be. In other words, if our railroad companies find that, 
because of an increase in the costs of the service, the net 
return from the passenger traffic is insufficient, they can 
raise fares. They can, if they will, adjust the fares to the 
service. 

The service ideal of American railways is high, because 
the traveling public desires a high-class service. In every 
country the men who manage the railroads seek to provide 
the service the public wishes to have. If the general stand- 
ard of living is low, the railway service demanded will 
correspond, and if the standard of living is high, the same 
will be true. In the United States the prosperous and well- 
to-do classes of society seem to place an exceptionally high 
value upon securing comfort and speed while traveling ; and 
there has never been any question as to their willingness to 
pay the fares required to support such a service. Indeed, 
it is probable that considerably higher charges might be 
made for the best grades of service without much checking 
the traffic. This would not be tnie of such inferior accom- 
modations and services as are now provided at reduced 
fares to induce wage earners to travel. There is as definite 
a demand for a cheap service as for a fast and expensive 
one, and doubtless the demand for cheapness is the more 
widespread. 

Railway passenger fare policy hinges mainly upon the 
relation of fares to net revenues, the constant effort of 
every railway company being to secure the volume of traffic 
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and to maintain the fares that will jointly yield maximum 
net profits. Net revenues are the resultant of three factors 
— traflSe, rates, and operating expenses. The transporta- 
tion department seeks to operate the railway as econom- 
ically and efficiently as possible; the traffic officials en- 
deavor to keep revenues at a maximum by establishing the 
rates and fares that will enable traffic to move in large 
and increasing volume. The rate and fare policy that yields 
largest net returns in the long run is not to make charges 
as high as they might be put at any given time, but, while 
keeping them high enough to be profitable, to maintain 
them at a level enough below the maximum to guarantee 
the unhampered growth of industry and travel, and thus 
of traffic. This, it may be said with confidence, has in the 
main been the policy of American railway managers. 

In every country, however, social as well as economic 
considerations influence passenger fares. The degree to 
which social aims affect rates and fares — the extent of the 
socialization of railway charges — is greatest in Europe, 
where the railways are owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. In other countries, where the railroads are still in 
the hands of corporations, the extension of government 
activities in matters of social welfare is such as to cause the 
state to insist upon a large measure of socialization of rail- 
way rates and fares. The adoption of the zone tariff system 
by Hungary in 1889 was largely for the purpose of increas- 
ing the long-distance travel between the peripheral por- 
tions of the kingdom and Budapest, the political and cul- 
tural, as well as the physical, center of the country. It was 
. also desired to enlarge the volume of short-distance or sub- 
urban traffic into and out of Budapest and other large 
cities, and thus to enable people to live more comfortably. 
In Prussia the reduced-rate tickets to school children and to 
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workingmen, and, indeed, the very cheap, although inferior, 
fourth class, much used by the peasant and artisan classes, 
are evidence of the influence of social aims in the making of 
fares. 

The railways in the United States, being owned by cor- 
porations and operated for private profit, naturally have 
charges that are determined mainly by commercial forces; 
but practically all companies grant reduced fares to clergy- 
men and to persons connected with charitable institutions. 
In some sections special tickets are sold to school children, 
and to some extent many of the low-fare tourist, excursion, 
harvesters', land seekers', and other exceptional tickets are 
sold for the purpose of bettering social conditions. The 
main purpase of the railway managers Ls to secure present 
or praspective profit for the stockholders; but it would be 
as unjust as inaccurate to say that philanthropic and social 
motives are not also influential. 

The general policy of American traffic officials, as has 
been pointed out, is to give chief attention to the develop- 
ment of the first-class and Pullman services and to meet 
the demand for cheaper accommodations rather by provid- 
ing temporary and exceptional tourist and excursion serv- 
ices at fares from one half to four fifths the regular charges 
than by following the practice of the railways in most coun- 
tries of maintaining a regular third, or, as we should call it 
in the United States, a second-class service. 

In many sections of the United States a partial equiva- 
lent of the European third-class service is being provided 
by the rapidly spreading net of electric interurban rail- 
ways ; and for the most part the traffic officials of the steam 
railroads are of the opinion that it will be useless for the 
steam lines to endeavor to attempt to compete in services 
and fares against the electric rivals. It is thought best to 
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allow the interurbans to develop, and, if they become a 
serious competitor, to bring about the cooperation or con- 
solidation of the steam and electric lines. 

The average receipt per passenger per mile, or, as it is 
usually termed, the average fare, has been kept at the rela- 
tively high figure of two cents in the United States as the 
result of a threefold policy: (1) The omission from the 
regular passenger train accommodations of a grade of serv- 
ice below the first class. Such a service in the United States 
would correspond to the third class in European countries 
having well-managed railroads — a class that is patronized 
by seventy to ninety per cent of all passengers in Europe. 
(2) The relatively large and the growing use of Pullman 
coaches and the operation of an increasing number of high- 
speed extra-fare trains, which means that the railways are 
seeking to meet the public demand for an excellent and 
expensive service rather than the demand for an economical 
service. (3) The rapid expansion of electric interurban 
railways, which are already handling much short-distance 
and low-fare traffic that would otherwise come to the steam 
railroads. The growth of electric railway patronage has 
lengthened the average journey of steam railroad passen- 
gers, and has tended to prevent the decline in the average 
fare per mile. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

INFLUENCE OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS UPON THE FARES 
AND SERVICES OF STEAM RAILROADS 

Growth of electric railways — Sections of country in which most 
developed — Competition with steam roads in passenger service, 
in general — Advantages of electric lines as regards: Fares; 
Frequency of service; Convenience and comfort; And surmount- 
ing grades — Methods employed by electrics to attract traffic — 
Effect of electric railways upon steam roads as regards: Short- 
distance traffic; Local service; Local fares; Consolidation of 
electric with steam lines; And electrification of steam roads — 
Competition of the electric with the steam roads in the freight 
and express traffic — Volume and nature of electric freight traffic 
— Character of the service — References. 

The growth of the electric railway system of the United 
States haa been so rapid during the last half decade that 
the traffic and operating departments of many steam rail- 
roads have given it their earnest attention. As is shown in 
the table (see page 232) from a Bulletin issued by the 
United States Bureau of the Census, the mileage of electric 
railways in five years increased by 53.5 per cent, passen- 
gers carried by 63.3, and gross income 71.6 per cent. 

The electric railways that chiefly concern the steam 
railroads are the suburban and interurban lines. The latter 
account for the larger share of the recent growth, and have 
become of primary importance in certain regions. 

The interurban electrics are most highly developed in 
(1) the Central Western States — Ohio, Indiana, southern 
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Growth of Electric Railways 



Item. 




Number of Operating and Lessor 
Companies 

Len^h of Line (1st Main track), 
miles 

Total Length of Single Track, miles. 

Total Number of Cars 

Passenger Cars 

Other Cars 

Passengers Carried 

Total Car Mileage 

Gross Income 

Net Income 

Capital Stock (Par Value) 

Bonds (Par Value) 

Total Employees 



087 

16.645.34 

22.576.99 

66.784 

60.290 

6.494 

5.836.615.296 

1.144.430.466 

$250,504,627.00 

S30.596.977.00 

$1,315,572,960.00 

$992,709,130.00 

140.769 



1907. 


Per Cent of 


Increase. 


1,236 


25.2 


25.547.19 


53.5 


34.403.56 


52.4 


83.641 


25.2 


70,016 


16.1 


13.825 


109.8 


9,533.080.766 


63.3 


1.617.731.300 


41.4 


$429,744,254.00 


71.6 


$40,340,286.00 


31.8 


$2,097,708,856.00 


59.5 


$1,677,063,240.00 


68.9 


221,429 


57.3 



Michigan, Illinois, eastern Wisconsin, and eastern Mis- 
souri. It is now possible to travel by electric railway from 
Sheboygan, Wis., or Rockford, 111., to Port Huron, Mich., 
Louisville, Ky., or Westfield, N. Y., with but one small gap 
in the continuity of the line. (2) New England is a second 
home of electric interurbans. Over 5,300 miles of electric 
railway track are located here ; and in Massachusetts there 
are 2,233 miles, or 128 more than the mileage of all steam 
railroads operating in the state. Other special sections are 
(3) New York, in the Hudson and Mohawk valleys and the 
region tributary to Buffalo ; (4) Pennsylvania, in the south- 
eastern and northeastern and western valley regions, and 
(5) the Pacific Coast, in Southern California and the re- 
gions adjacent to Portland, Spokane, and Puget Sound. 

In discussing the competition between the electric lines 
of these regions and the steam railroads, it is convenient to 
separate the passenger from the express and freight service. 
The former is of predominant importance in the electric 
railway business and is the object of keenest competition. 
The express and freight service accounts for but 1.7 per 
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cent of electric railway traflSc, and increases rather than 
decreases the traffic of the steam lines. 

COMPETITION IN THE PASSENGER BUSINESS 

When electric suburban and intenirban lines were first 
constructed there was little competition, for most of them 
were built in territory not served by steam railways. There 
is usually a strip of from ten to thirty miles in width be- 
tween the main lines of the steam railroads, and in many 
instances there was not sufficient incentive to build spurs 
into this territory. It is in such regions that the interur- 
bans were first constructed, and the traffic which they car- 
ried was not competitive, but newly created. It did not 
impair the earnings of the steam lines, but increased their 
revenues by carrying passengers to their terminals and by 
stimulating travel. 

A considerable portion of the passenger traffic of the 
electric lines is still of this newly created kind, and does not 
injure the steam railroads. But in recent years electric 
lines have been built parallel to steam roads and between 
cities and towns formerly served only by steam lines. The 
electric interurbans have discovered their ability to compete 
successfully with their steam rivals, and no longer confine 
themselves to neutral territory. Most of the competition 
has been for short-distance traflBc of from one to fifty miles. 
A beginning has also been made in long-distance electric 
service. Through services, for instance, are rendered be- 
tween Indianapolis, Ind., and Lima, Ohio, a distance of 188 
miles; between Cleveland and Toledo, 118 miles; Danville 
and Springfield, 111., 130.7 miles ; East St. Louis and Spring- 
field, 96.6 miles; Danville and East St. Louis, 227 miles; 
and Dayton and Toledo, 162 miles. A few years ago a trip 
by electric railway of fifty miles was considered a long-dis- 
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tance journey, but at present runs of 150 miles are a fre- 
quent occurrence. 

While the traffic over these long-distance routes is re- 
ported to have steadily increased, it is the short-distance 
service which has so seriously invaded the passenger busi- 
ness of the steam railroads. For distances of fifty miles or 
less the electric lines have certain decided advantages. 

(1) When electric interurbans were first constructed 
along the country highways their favorite method was to 
charge fares considerably less than their steam rivals, wher- 
ever such rivals existed. The usual fare on steam railroads 
at that time was three cents a mile, but since then, partly 
because of state legislation and electric railway competition, 
it has been reduced. Increasing costs and the discovery 
that lower fares are not essential has latterly induced many 
electric interurbans to raise their fares. On the whole, elec- 
tric railway fares still average less than those of steam 
railroads, but the difference has been considerably reduced. 

As stated in the Electric Railway Journal,^ ** it has been 
the general experience of interurban railways, both in com- 
petitive and noncompetitive territory, that low rates have 
less effect on the promotion of traffic than the frequency, 
comfort, and convenience of the service rendered. At the 
same rates, or in some cases at lower rates, the steam roads 
have not been able to compete with the interurbans for 
traflSc carried moderate distances of, say, less than fifty 
miles." 

(2) The leading advantage of the electric line at the 
present time is its frequency of service. This is due to the 
inherent difference between electric and steam power. The 
former is generated at a central power plant and is con- 

1 Vol. XXXV, No. 5, p. 174, Jan. 29, 1910, "Raising Fares on Inter- 
urban Roads." 
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veyed to the electric motors as it is needed, in small or in 
large units. The electric line can, therefore, operate small 
trains or single cars at a profit, and can consequently run 
more trains than the steam line. The steam road obtains 
its power from the locomotive for each train separately, 
and the very small train or single car under such condi- 
tions cannot be profitably operated. 

(3) Aside from the great convenience and comfort re- 
sulting from the frequent service, the electric line has cer- 
tain allied advantages. The electric car or train can be 
stopped in much less time than the steam locomotive and 
train, and in starting has a still greater advantage. This 
enables the electric line to make stops at more points to re- 
ceive passengers and still maintain a fair average speed. 
The managers of the best interurbans aim to reduce the 
number of stops in through business to a minimum because 
of the resulting increased costs and reduced speed, but they 
still have a marked advantage in this regard. 

Comfort and convenience are further increased by the 
absence of smoke and cinders. Some interurbans and most 
suburbans likewise have the advantage of entering the 
heart of the cities and towns over the tracks of urban lines 
and of getting near to the residences and offices of the trav- 
eling public. The use of the main streets of a city is not 
always a desirable practice, however, because of the result- 
ing slow schedules and the danger of accidents. The policy 
of remaining independent of the main streets has lately 
been the general practice. 

(4) The electric train possesses an advantage in its 
ability to travel over heavy grades at a less cost and with 
greater speed than the steam locomotive and train. It can, 
in fact, surmount grades which it would be physically im- 
possible for the steam locomotive to climb. Heavy grades 
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increase the costs of electric operation materially, and the 
engineers of up-to-date lines carefully select their routes, 
but the increased costs due to grades are very much less for 
the electrics than for steam railroads. 

The electric railways pursue various methods of in- 
creasing their passenger traffic at the expense of their steam 
competitors. One plan is to improve their service so as 
physically to approximate or excel that of the steam rail- 
roads. Most recent interurbans are constructed on private 
rights of ways, carefully selected with respect to grades and 
traffic. In no other way can they develop speed equaling 
that of steam railroads. For the same reason, and also in 
order to obtain a smooth track, they are constructing sub- 
stantial roadbeds, with adequate ballast of gravel, crushed 
rock, slag, or other material approved by steam railway 
engineers. They are reducing the number of stops so as to 
reduce their costs and increase their speed. It has been 
found that the great bulk of their passenger traffic is be- 
tween the large city terminal and smaller surrounding 
cities and towns rather than throughout the farming com- 
munities, and they are operating their trains so as especially 
to accommodate this traffic. 

The electric railways are rapidly improving their pres- 
ent equipment. Large, heavj' cars are introduced to meet 
the demands of heavy traffic and rapid speed. Some of the 
cars contain smoking, toilet, and baggage compartments, 
while others, on lines operating through trains, provide spe- 
cial baggage and smoking accommodations. Various elec- 
trics have introduced sleeping, dining, and parlor cars. One 
company, for instance, operating between St. Louis and 
Peoria, 111., advertises reduced berth fares, a free breakfast, 
and '* tipless porters '' as innovations designed to divert 
traffic from the steam railroads. In 1907, 118 special cars, 
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including parlor, private, sleeping, dining, general, pay, 
and hospital cars were reported to the Census Bureau, and 
during the last three yeara this number has largely in- 
creased. 

Between widely separated points many electric interur- 
bans are operating through trains or cars, so as to avoid 
the need of changing cars. This is either done by attaching 
the through car to a local car or train at the end of each 
line of the through route or by running a through car or 
train over the entire route, without change. Many lines 
also sell through coupon tickets at point of origin. In some 
sections interchangeable mileage books or tickets are sold, 
and a joint Ticket Clearing House is organized to account 
for the receipts and to distribute them among all the con- 
curring lines. In 1909 a joint passenger tariff ^ was 
adopted by thirty electric lines on over 2,700 miles of track 
in Ohio and Indiana, the tariff being filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the Central Electric TraflBc 
Association. Some electric lines rendering a through serv- 
ice over long distances are taken into the local passenger 
traffic bureaus of steam railroads, so as to obtain uniformity 
in the competitive fares. A typical instance is the recent 
passenger rate conference of the Illinois Traction System, 
the Chicago & Alton, Illinois Central, and the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis Railroad. 

A policy of traffic development adopted by electric lines 
is traffic solicitation and advertising. Time cards, announc- 
ing the time of arrival and departure, are placed in the 
newspapers as a convenience to the traveling public and 
shoppers. Similar time cards are also posted in railway 



* Joint Tariff No. 3, issued October 14, 1909, effective on interstate 
traffic, November 24, 1909; and on intrastate traffic in Indiana and 
Ohio, October 24, 1909. 
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stations and other conspicuous places. Some lines adver- 
tise special events and points of interest, such as excursions 
and pleasure resorts, in newspapers, folders, ** flyers," and 
in car windows. 

Electric railway competition in the passenger business 
has affected the steam railroads in several definite ways: 

(1) It has at many points seriously reduced their short- 
distance passenger traffic. In spite of the increasing density 
of population, the average distance traveled on steam lines 
has increased from 25.04 miles in 1897 to 32.86 miles in 1908, 
or thirty -one per cent. This short average journey, more- 
over, disproves the idea that short-distance traffic is of slight 
importance to steam railroads. In 1895, for instance, the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway carried 203,014 
passengers between Cleveland and Oberlin and interme- 
diate points. In 1902, after an electric interurban had been 
well established, this traffic had fallen to 91,761, and the 
number carried bietween Cleveland and Painesville declined 
from 199,292 to 28,708. The passenger traffic of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad between Cleveland and 
Lorain likewise fell from 42,526 to 9,795. Out of fourteen 
steam railroads making special reports to the United States 
Census Bureau in 1902, all reported very material decreases 
in their short-distance competitive passenger traffic. Simi- 
larly, in 1907, the bureau received reports from thirty-four 
steam railroads, and all but one of those replying to this in- 
quiry reported heavy losses. Those stating definite propor- 
tions reported losses varying from twenty to one hundred 
per cent. The Central Railroad of New Jersey, competing 
with ten electric railways, stated that these lines ** have 
taken practically all the short-haul business " between com- 
petitive points. The Lehigh Valley Railroad, competing 
with fourteen electric railways, showed considerable loss on 
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distances of ten miles or less. The Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway, competing with one interurban, suffered 
a loss of seventy-eight per cent in its passenger business be- 
tween competitive points during the first year. The Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dajrton Railroad competes with eleven 
electric companies, and its short-haul business has been 
materially cut down. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad re- 
ported losses at some points of fifty per cent, and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway stated that at some 
points the loss is not appreciable, while at others it is as 
high as forty per cent. 

None of the steam railways reported any serious inroads 
upon their long-distance passenger traffic, and some stated 
that this branch of their business was increased by the 
electric lines acting as feeders. 

(2) The local service of the steam railroads has been 
variously affected on different lines. Some railroads, in 
order to combat the electric lines, have put on more small 
trains and make more stops than before. Others have lost 
so heavily in the local passenger business that they have 
decreased the number of local trains or make fewer stops. 
Various steam railroad officials have predicted that they 
may some time willingly yield all or most of the short-dis- 
tance business to the electric lines. Not only is the local 
business, with its low commutation fares of from one and 
a third to one and a half cents per mile, among the least 
profitable of their traffic, but by relinquishing it they can 
better handle the more profitable long-distance passenger 
business and the freight traffic, which yields over seventy 
per cent of their earnings. In periods of prosperity the 
steam railroads have repeatedly shown themselves unable 
to handle adequately all the traffic available, and some offi- 
cials believe that valuable trackage space and equipment 
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are taken up by the local passenger business. It is further 
contended that by carrying passengers to the railroad termi- 
nals and stimulating the traveling habit the electric lines 
have materially increased the long-distance passenger traf- 
fic of the steam railroads. This partly retrieves their 
losses in the local passenger business. 

(3) The electric railway competition has in many cases 
reduced the local passenger fares of the steam lines. This 
was particularly obvious during the earlier years of electric 
railways, when they pursued the policy of reducing their 
fares in order to develop their traffic. The steam railroads 
have since reduced their fares, and the electric lines are 
beginning to raise theirs, so that the effect of electric com- 
petition on fares is less obvious. During recent years few 
reductions in local steam fares have been made, while some 
have been raised, but the low level of local passenger fares 
on many steam lines is due largely to the fares on electric 
railways. Ordinarily the fares of the electric lines are a 
little lower than those of the steam lines, and this, together 
with the more frequent and convenient service, prevents 
the latter from freely raising their fares or compels reduc- 
tions unless the steam roads are willing to sacrifice their 
local passenger business. 

The effect of electric competition on fares charged by 
steam railroad companies depends upon the policy of the 
traffic department. Some steam railroads have for several 
reasons reduced fares but slightly, because of the effect 
which reductions of certain local fares would have upon all 
local fares, or because of the above stated belief that the 
short-distance passenger business will eventually go to the 
electric lines and that it is the least profitable traffic. The 
effect upon the fares of steam railroads is less at present 
than it was some years ago. 
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(4) In some parts of the United States the effect of 
electric competition has been the consolidation of the elec- 
tric with steam railroads. This has been the case particu- 
larly in New England, where the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad has by stock ownership, lease, and note 
ownership obtained the dominant position in the electric 
railway business of Rhode Island, Connecticut, and western 
Massachusetts. Other steam railroads owning or control- 
ling electric railways are the Boston & Maine, the Missouri 
Pacific, Philadelphia & Reading, Hocking Valley, Long 
Island, Southern Pacific, Chicago & Great Western, and 
Delaware & Hudson. The motive has been partly financial 
and partly to control the competition of the electric lines. 
By owning or controlling the interurbans operating between 
common points the earnings from the passenger business, 
whether on the steam or electric lines, largely inure to the 
benefit of the steam railroad, and the fares and services of 
each can be regulated. Control, moreover, enables the 
steam lines to prevent the electric companies from carrying 
competitive freight. 

Consolidation sometimes results in an improved service. 
The Delaware & Hudson Company, for instance, has so ar- 
ranged affairs with its six electric railway connections that 
most of the local passenger business is handled by them, 
while the steam railroad is enabled to render an improved 
through service. * * There has been a tendency to eliminate 
unimportant stops on the steam lines so as to better the 
through service, and a corresponding tendency to increase 
the number of stops on the electric lines. The general effect 
of the electric roads has been to develop travel, as they 
take the travelers short distances in a satisfactory manner 
and discharge them at convenient locations ; steam railroads 
do not render this service so well. The two systems, work- 
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ing together, however, afford the public a better service 
than can be given by either alone, and thus the revenues of 
both are increased."* 

(5) In some parts of England steam railroads have been 
driven to electrification of their lines by electric railroad 
competition, but thus far this effect has not appeared in 
the United States. The electrification of steam railways in 
this country has been chiefly in the services in terminals 
and tunnels, on mountain grades, and in regions of dense 
passenger traffic adjacent to large centers of population. 
There are instances where steam lines have been electrified 
chiefly to handle short-distance passenger traffic, such as 
the Rochester Branch of the Erie Railroad, the main line of 
the West Shore Railroad between Utica and Syracuse, and 
the West Jersey and Seashore line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, but the motive was to obtain the advantages of 
electric power rather than to combat electric railway com- 
petition. 

COMPETITION IN THE FREIGHT AND EXPRESS BUSINESS 

In various regions, particularly in the central West, the 
North Atlantic states, and on the Pacific coast, electric rail- 
ways are actively engaged in carr>nng freight and express 
traffic. The Census Bureau showed that in 1907 all electric 
lines combined received $6,792,000 in gross earnings from 
this branch of their business, as compared with $1,439,000 
in 1902. This is an increase of 372 per cent in five yeais, 
but in the aggregate compares unfavorably with the earn- 
ings from passenger fares amounting to $382,132,000. 

While but 1.7 per cent of the gross earnings of all elec- 
tric railwaj's comes from their freight and express traffic, 

> U. S. Bureau of the Census, Special Report on "Street and Efectiic 
Railways, 1907/' p. 286. 
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the propoi-tion in the case of interurbans alone is doubtless 
considerably greater, and in the above-named regions is an 
item of importance. An investigation covering 182 repre- 
sentative interurban lines showed that in 1906 seventy-one 
of those examined handled freight and express traffic. A 
recent inquiry by a committee of the American Street and 
Interurban Railway Transportation and Traffic Association 
showed that in some cases the revenues from this branch of 
their service constitute a material addition to their passen- 
ger revenues. The following table, compiled from the re- 
port of this committee, contains the returns from the ten 
companies, out of a total of thirty-nine, showing the highest 
freight ratios : 

Revenue from Freight Traffic 



Company. 



9 
10 
11 
13 
15 
17 
20 
27 
30 
38 



Pamenffcr, etc., 
Revenues. 



$68,017.43 

84,085.60 

86,710.46 

387,371.23 

110,331.75 

44,601.10 

61,255.18 

77,060.81 

233,218.81 

164,540.56 



Total Freight 
Revenues.' 



$10,680.08 
23,877.27 
12,210.42 
60,556.71 
20,384.11 
14,705.26 
17,036.60 
73,544.14 
34,085.32 
26,614.51 



Per Cent of 

Revcnuca from 

Freight. 



22.0 
22.0 
13.0 
11.5 
15.6 
24.7 
24.0 
48.5 
12.8 
13.85 



Length of 

liine 
(Miles). 



26.4 
41.3 
33.0 
130.0 
36.1 
14.6 
11.6 
8.0 
54.0 
30.1 



1 Including mail matter. 



The largest railway examined was one reporting a gross 
revenue from operation of $2,400,000, eight per cent of 
which was derived from its freight, express, and mail 
trafiSc. 

In 1907, the TTnited States Census Bureau likewise ob- 
tained returns from thirty -seven electric interurbans as to 
their freight and express business. '* One system — ^the Chi- 
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cago, Harvard & Geneva Lake Railway — reports as high a 
proportion as 52.9 per cent; six other roads, proportions 
ranging from 20.8 per cent to 27.3 per cent, and several of 
the systems report below 5 per cent, and two even less 
than 1 per cent.'' There are numerous large interurbans 
with appreciable freight ratios, such as the Eastern Ohio 
Traction Company with 27.3 per cent; the Chicago & Mil- 
waukee Electric Railroad with 13.7 per cent; Illinois Trac- 
tion Company with 12.1 per cent; Detroit & Port Huron 
Shore Line Railway with 13.4 per cent; Detroit, Jackson 
& Chicago Railway wath 16.2 per cent; Cedar Rapids and 
Iowa City Railway & Light Company with 15.1 per cent; 
Pacific Electric Railway (California) with 6.7 per cent; 
and the Spokane & Inland Empire Railroad Company with 
24.4 per cent. 

Three leading freight services and groups of commod- 
ities comprise the freight business of electric railways. The 
first service is that of rural trolley lines carrying farm 
products to market, and miscellaneous manufactures and 
merchandise to the country stations. Milk, butter and 
eggs, fruit, poultry, cattle and hogs, and all kinds of farm 
products are collected for delivery in the cities; and farm 
machinery, hardware, groceries, flour, lumber, coal, fer- 
tilizers, and general merchandise are carried in return. 
The second comprises the car-load trafiBc in heavy freight 
carried by the electric lines as feeders of the steam rail- 
roads. Where the gauge permits and traflSc arrangements 
are entered into, cars are interchanged, and much heavy 
freight is carried by the electric lines between the steam 
terminals at the large cities and the smaller towns not 
reached by the steam railroads. Not all such traflBc in 
car-load lots, however, is carried by the electric lines as 
feeders to steam railroads. Some lines carry car loads of 
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stone, gravel, coal, and similar articles independently. On 
the lines of the Illinois Traction System, for instance, there 
are seven coal mines dependent wholly upon it for an outlet, 
and one hundred mines jointly served by the electric line 
and steam railroads. The electric system during the winter 
months handles an average of 1,000 car loads of coal 
monthly. 

The third and most important service is the handling 
of parcels and lighter packages into and out of the large 
cities. This traffic may be handled either as less than car- 
load freight or as express goods. If carried as the former 
it is handled by the regular traffic department, and if taken 
as express traffic it may be handled in this way, or through 
express companies. On some lines it is handled by regular 
express companies or other outside concerns paying from 
33J to 40 per cent of their gross receipts to the electric 
lines. Others have organized subsidiary express concerns. 
Express goods as distinct from regular freight are carried 
to destination as rapidly as possible. C. O. D. shipments 
are usually permitted, and a collection and delivery service 
is maintained. 

Much of the freight traffic, especially of the heavier 
commodities, is carried at night so as not to interfere with 
the passenger schedules. It, moreover, serves as a means 
of profitably using the surplus current which is available 
after the heavy passenger traffic of the day has diminished. 
Many lines regularly sell current for lighting purposes and 
use the remainder for their freight service, and such pas- 
senger service as is maintained at night. 

In competing with steam railroads and developing this 
freight traffic, thfe electric lines depend upon lower rates to 
an even less extent than in their passenger business. Their 
express rates are usually lower than those of regular express 
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companies, but their freight rates are as high as those of 
steam railroads and in some cases are higher. Some electric 
lines have adopted the regular steam railway classification 
and issue commodity tariffs on articles, such as flour, feed, 
hides, wheat, milk, clay products, coal, gravel, stone, and 
live stock, similar to those of steam railroads. The electric 
companies are sometimes taken into the local freight traffic 
associations of the steam lines, and at times make joint 
rates with them. The Grand Haven & Muskegon Railway, 
for example, has joint tariffs with the Goodrich Transit 
Company; the Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati & Louisville; and the Chicago & Great Western. 

They depend chiefly upon improved shipping facilities, 
frequent service, and aggressive solicitation and advertis- 
ing. They construct freight stations near to the shipper 
and consignee, place active agents in charge, rush through 
shipments with a minimum of delay, examine and settle all 
claims for loss and damage as rapidly as possible, and ar- 
range schedules to suit their patrons. Various electric 
railways, such as the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern 
Railway, at Waterloo, la., have constructed special belt 
lines around the outer sections of cities and through the 
manufacturing districts, so as to develop their freight 
business. 

Being local concerns they are able to do very effective 
solicitation and advertising. Agents are sent out, even be- 
fore the freight service is begun, to visit farmers, merchants, 
and other shippers to obtain promises of patronage. Stock 
raisers are personally visited and special side tracks and 
equipment provided for them. Many electric railways have 
succeeded in locating factories upon their lines, and one 
company has located fifteen grain elevators on one of its 
divisions. The Spokane & Inland Empire Railroad, an 
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electric system of 222 miles of track, operates a ** fruit 
special/' which carries lecturers through the fruit growing 
districts to instruct the growers in improved methods of 
raising and handling their fruit. Some electric lines are 
hindered in the freight service by the absence of sufficient 
power, heavy freight interfering with the passenger sched- 
ules. Others have the standard street railway gauge of 
five feet two inches instead of the standard steam rail- 
road gauge of four feet eight and one half inches, and 
cannot interchange freight cars. Their value as feeders 
is in that way seriously reduced. Some are barred from 
transporting heavy car-load freight by the expense of elec- 
tric locomotives, and some are unable to establish working 
relations with the steam railroads. 

The greater share of the freight shipments on electric 
railways is noncompetitive. A portion of the less than car 
load and the express traffic into and out of large cities is 
taken from the steam railroads, but most of this and practi- 
cally all the car load and rural business is newly created. 
As a result many steam railroads do not oppose the freight 
services of the electrics and some encourage the business, 
because the electric lines act as feeders. Products carried 
from the farms to be sold in adjacent markets, and goods 
transported from the cities to the farms, seldom reduce the 
traffic of steam railroads; while shipments collected from 
the farms and smaller towns for delivery in distant markets 
manifestly increase the traffic of the steam lines. 

A large part of the success of the electric interurbans 
in the freight service is directly due to their ability to 
make traffic arrangements with the steam railroads. Some 
steam lines have opposed them by refusing to enter into 
such arrangements and by cutting rates; and, in various 
western states, laws have been passed to prevent temporary 
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rate wars. But " it is a pleasure to uote that the hostile 
attitude toward electric roads exhibited by some o£ the 
steam Hues is steadily lessening, and that the freight hand- 
ling facilities of the former are being regarded in the more 
welcome light of feeders to the steam roads." ' Of the steam 
railroads making Bpecial reports to the Census Bureau in 
1907, but four reported any material effect upon their 
freight business, and these referred to specific kinds of 
freight, such as milk, fruit, vegetables, package, and less 
than car load local freight. 

The service of electric interurbans, on the whole, is as 
yet in a transitional stage, and its ultimate effect upon the 
fares and services of steam railroads is largely conjectural. 
At the present time the only widespread and keen com- 
petition is in the short-distance passenger business, where 
the electric lines are generally successful. Competition in 
the long-distance passenger business has begun, but the 
aggregate effect upon this branch of steam railroad busi- 
ness has been to increase rather than to decrease it. Keen 
competition in the freight and express business has arisen 
only at certain poinU, and thus far. by acting as feeders, 
the electric lines have in the aggregate also increased this 
branch of steam railroad traffic. 
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THE EXPRESS AND MAIL SERVICES 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE EXPRESS SERVICE 

Parcels transportation before organization of express service — Early 
express companies — Harnden — Adams — Wells, Fargo^American 
— United States — Other companies — Mileage of leading com- 
panies. 

Before the advent of steam railroads a simple express 
service was rendered by the stag^e driver and steamboat cap- 
tain, and later parcels were frequently accepted for de- 
livery by train conductors. ** Three times as many parcels, 
however,'' says Mr. A. L. Stimson, an early express man, 
** went by private hands without cost. ]\Ierchants and 
others, now living (1881), who used to travel in those days 
between New York and Boston, will remember how they 
used to be burdened, by their friends and acquaintances, 
with money, packages, and bundles to deliver upon their 
arrival. If a person was going to New York, it was usually 
known a week or two beforehand, and his friends and ac- 
quaintances would not only send their own bundles by him, 
but indicate him to others as a man who would accom- 
modate them also. To such extremas was this practice 
carried that strangers even were expected to afford the 
like favor.*' * 

The possibility of relieving this situation by establisli- 



^ A. L. StimsoD, " History of the Express Business," p. 31. 
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ing a regular express service appealed to one William P. 
Harnden, of Boston. About 1839, he obtained the first 
express contract over issued in America from the Boston & 
Providence Railroad, and began to receive and carry par- 
cels between Boston and New York. For several months 
a hand valise served to carry the articles intrusted to him. 
But it soon became necessary to arrange for additional office 
space and special facilities on the railways and steamboats, 
and to send out express messengers. In 1840 he extended 
his service to Philadelphia and to England. Mr. Harnden 
died in 1845, but Harnden & Company's express business 
was, in 1850, further extended into the South. ** The Harn- 
den Express was regarded as a great institution in the 
Southern States as well as north and east. ' * * 

Meanwhile, however, the success of Harnden & Company 
had induced the formation of other express companies. 
As early as 1840 Alvin Adams, the founder of the Adams 
Express Company,* began to compete for the New York 
and New England business. For some time the entire busi- 
ness of Mr. Adams was handled by three or four individ- 
uals. In the late 40 's, however, Adams & Company became 
prosperous, by 1850 or 1851 its service was extended into 
the Southern States, and it established offices as far west 
as the mining ' camps of California. It was in active com- 
petition with various other companies, and the result was 
one of the early express consolidations. In 1854 Adams & 
Company, Harnden & Company, Thompson & Company, 
and Kinsley & Company were consolidated into the present 
** Adams Express Company.'* 

By 1850 another of the large express companies had 

1 Ibid.y p. 50. 

* E. R. Johnson, "American Railway Transportation," p. 162 (1908). 

* A. L. Stimson, p. 258. 
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emerged from the competitive field. In 1841 a company 
later known as Livingston, Wells & Company began to 
operate between Albany and Buffalo. It was founded by 
two express pioneers — Crawford Livingston and Henry 
Wells. Four years later another company, known as Wells 
& Company, was organized bj' Mr. WelLs, William 6. 
Fargo, and Daniel Dunning to operate west of Buffalo over 
a steamboat and wagon route. Letters were carried by this 
* * Western Express ' ' in competition with the United States 
Government over a field extending from Chicago to Bangor, 
Me. In 1850 a third competitor, Butterfield, Wasson & 
Company, began operation over the New York Central 
Railroad. A movement then arose for consolidation, and 
in the same year ** The American Express Company " came 
into existence. 

The field that most appealed to Henry Wells, William C. 
Fargo, and their associates was the far West. The above- 
mentioned Livingston, Wells & Company had previously 
made an ineffective beginning in California, and in 1852 
these men founded ** Wells, Fargo & Company." The 
stage coach and ponies were the favorite means of trans- 
porting its packages until seventeen years later, when the 
first transcontinental railroad was completed. Adams & 
Company withdrew, from California in 1854, and the com- 
pany to whom it relinquished its interests, after several 
years of competition, sold out to WelLs, Fargo & Company. 

In 1854 the ** United States Express Company " was 
organized to do an express business in the central West, 
and the '* Southern Express Company " was organized in 
1886 to operate throughout the South. Numerous smaller 
companies appeared during these years of organization. 
Among the most prominent lesser concerns is the National 
Express Company, operating northward from New York, 
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now controlled by the American Express Company. There 
are also the New York & Boston Despatch Express, Dun- 
lap's Express, and Earle & Prew's Express, all of which 
are controlled by the Adams Express Company, and oper- 
ated as departments of the controlling company. 

Various well-known concerns, operating as separate 
companies, are subsidiary to railways and practically oper- 
ate in the capacity of fast freight lines. Such are the 
Globe Express Company of the Denver & Rio Grande and 
Rio Grande Western; the Southwestern & International 
Express Company of the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad ; 
the Canadian Express Company of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way ; the Pacific Express Company of the Missouri Pacific, 
Wabash and Union Pacific railroads; the Northern Ex- 
press Company of the Northern Pacific Railway; and the 
Great Northern Express Company of the Great Northern 
Railway. 

The fields of operation of the largest companies are still 
primarily in their original territories, but they have, by 
consolidation and by extension of their own lines, been vastly 
increased. The American Express Company covers an in- 
land mileage of over 50,800 * miles, chiefly throughout the 
East, and middle West and beyond the Mississippi. The 
Adams Express Company operates on over 35,000 miles 
of line chiefly in the East and middle West, but also west- 
ward on the Frisco System and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. The United States Express Company, 
likewise, has a mileage of over 30,400 miles largely in the 
East and middle West, but has contracts also with the Rock 
Island and St. Paul railroads. Wells, Fargo & Company 
operates on over 61,800 miles of railroad throughout the 

1 Six thousand miles in foreign countries 
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far West and Southwest, and eastward on the Erie Railroad 
and the New York, Susquehanna & Western. The South- 
em Express Company operates on about 31,400 miles of 
railway throughout the Southern States. 

REFERENCES 
Consult references at close of Chapter XUII, pp. 322-323. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE EXPRESS SERVICE 

Receipts and net income of the six large companies — ^Partnership 
and corporate organization — Capitalization and ownership 
thereof — Gross and net earnings — Business 'organization of the 
express service. 

At present the express business is dominated by six 
leading concerns — the Adams, American, Pacific, United 
States, Southern, and Wells, Fargo & Company. Of these, 
moreover, the Southern is controlled by the Adams Express 
Company, and the Pacific by the Gould railways and the 
Union Pacific. In 1907 the Census Bureau enumerated 
thirty-four express companies, but 87.5 per cent of the total 
mileage of 235,903 miles was covered by the six largest 
companies. They also earned 93 per cent of the total gross 
receipts of $124,327,800 and 79.6 per cent of the total net 
income of $13,083,900. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1908 reported eighty-five express companies 
doing an interstate business, but most of them are of minor 
importance. 

Four of the leading companies — ^the Adams, American, 
National, and United States — have retained their old finan- 
cial organization, and remain unincorporated associations. 
They are limited partnerships with a capital stock divided 
into shares usually without any stated par value. Sixteen, 
however, are corporations, and among them are the Pacific, 
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Southern, "Wells, Fargo & Company, Great Northern, and 
Canadian Express Company. Twelve small concerns are 
merely departments of railways; one is a partnership, and 
one is owned individually. 

The total capitalization of the seventeen leading ex- 
press companies, including the four large unincorporated 
associations, was stated in 1907 at $68,853,200.^ The re- 
maining companies were either foreign corporations, de- 
partments of railways, partnerships, or individual concerns. 
The capitalization in the aggregate is small as compared 
with the volume of business transacted. The American 
Express Company,* for exi^mple, has a capital of $18,000,- 
000, and a gross annual income of $31,909,000. 

Capttauzation and Income* — 1909 



American .... 

Adams 

United States. 
Wells Fargo f. 



Capital. 



918.000,000 

12.000.000 

10,000.000 

8,000.000 



Gross 
E^sraiags. 



$31,900,721 
28.R53.546 
16.851.864 
24.476.432 



Net Income. 



$3,823,216 

2.859.667 

893.035 

4.664.379 



Earned on 
Stock. 



19.3% 

23.8% 

8.9% 

58.3% 



Regular 
Dividend. 



'2% 
12% 

6% 

10% t 



* Babson's System. Poor's Manual. 

f Wells Fktko stock increased to $24,000,000 in 1910. 

t 300 per cent extra dividend in 1910. 

There is interrelationship of the express companies 
through direct stock ownership to the extent of $11/)! 8,000. 
The ownership extends from domination, as in the case of 
the American over the National, and the Adams over the 
Southern, to holdings by the large concerns of each other's 
stock. The Adams and American, for instance, hold stock 
in the United States Express Company, and the Southern 



^ Bureau of the Census, Special Reports, Express Business in the 
United States, 1907, p. 15. 
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in the American and Adams Express Company. The in- 
terrelationship is further extended by the private holdings 
of interests identified with all the leading companies. 

Over $20,600,000 of express company stock is held by 
railroad companies. The New York Central holds stock 
in the American Express Company; the Southern Pacific 
in Wells, Fargo & Company ; and, as was above mentioned, 
three lines control the Pacific Express Company. Most 
of the remainder consists of holdings in subsidiary com- 
panies organized by the railroads themselves to conduct 
their express business. 

The express companies in turn hold over $22,200,000 
of railway stock. The Adams Express Company, for in- 
stance, holds stock in eighteen railroads, and particularly 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad and Norfolk & Western. In 
addition they hold $12,300,000 of railway bonds. 

The gross earnings of express companies, as above 
shown,^ are very large as compared with the capital em- 
ployed. This is because, from the operative standpoint, 
they are virtually a part of the railways which furnish the 
bulk of the facilities needed and operate the cftrs. For 
these services, however, the express companies are obliged 
to pay heavily, and as a consequence their net income is, 
with few exceptions, not extraordinarily large. 

In a recent statement to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the United States Express Company, for instance, 
showed gross earnings of $17,484,376, and operating ex- 
penses of $16,669,681 ; net earnings of $514,695, and a net 
income of $939,838. The statement showed that the leading 
costs were transportation (46.1 per cent) ; salaries and 
wages (28.7 per cent) ; commissions (6.16 per cent) ; and 

1 Kindel>. Adams Exp. Co. et al., XIII I. C. C. Repe., 485 (1908), 
figures for 1907. 
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stable expenses (6.67 per cent). "Wells, Fargo & Com- 
pany,* likewise, stated that in 1908 out of $24,491,000 of 
gross receipts, $11,061,000 were paid to the railways. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has twice * stated 
that the profits of Wells, Fargo & Company are excessive, 
but has not made that charge in the case of the Adams, 
United States, and American express companies. It is 
notable that the first-named company in 1910 increased 
its capital stock from $8,000,000 to $24,000,000, and paid 
an extra dividend of 300 per cent. The real profits of most 
of the leading companies, however, have been large through- 
out the course of years, and are not fully indicated by 
dividends and yields on their capital stock. Some of them 
have investments exceeding their entire capitalization, and 
these *' probably represent* the profits of the past." 

The internal organization of the express companies is 
simple. Subject to the general officers of the association 
or corporation is the General Superintendent with admin- 
istrative authority over the entire service. Large com- 
panies provide a separate traffic department with a Super- 
intendent of Traffic at its head to fix express rates, issue 
tariffs and stimulate traffic. For purposes of operation the 
company's field is divided into divisions, under Division 
Superintendents, whose main work is to send out route 
agents, personally visit offices, and generally supervise all 
the agents in their division. 

Stations are managed by Station Agents, who personally 
or through Helpers and Drivers receive and deliver the ex- 

^ Maricopa County Commercial Club V8, Wells, Fargo & Co., XVI 
I. C. C. Reps., 182 (1909). 

* Kindel V8, Adams Exp. Co. ei al,, XIII I. C. C. Reps., 491 (1908) ; 
Maricopa County (Ik)mmercial Club vs. Wells, Fargo & Co., XVI I. C. C. 
R^»., 182 (1909). 

* Elndel V8. Adams Exp. Co. et al., XIII I. C. C. Reps., 485 (1908). 
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press goods, solicit traflSc, collect on C. O. D. shipments, do 
an order and commission business, and perform all the de- 
tailed duties of the local offices. In thickly settled regions 
from one half to two thirds of these station agents receive 
salaries, while in the West, Southwest, and parts of the 
South not over ten per cent are paid in this way. The 
remainder work on a commission of usually ten per cent 
on the traffic received and forwarded. At small points of 
very light traffic a local merchant or other business man 
is sometimes induced to accept an agency on the commission 
basis. At some points express companies and railroads, 
or two express companies, jointly employ a local agent. 

Route Agents are sent out by the Division Superinten- 
dents to examine the local agencies, explain the required 
books and reports to new agents, solicit business, and per- 
form special duties. Messengers are placed in charge of 
the express goods and cars while in transit. 

The American, United States, and Wells, Fargo ex- 
press companies maintain separate and distinct foreign 
departments, for the handling of their international ex- 
press business. None of the other companies, except the 
Adams Express Company, engages in the foreign business. 
The Adams Express Company, however, owns nearly the 
entire capital stock of the Morris European and American 
Express Company, and this company in effect is ** the same 
adjunct to the Adams Company which the foreign depart- 
ments are to the other three companies.''* Much of the 
international express business is handled by the regular 
** freight forwarders," who engage in the business of for- 
warding all classes of freight for American shippers. 

The foreign express business is handled differently from 



1 UUman ot. Adams Exp. Co. ei al., XIV I. C. C. Reps., 340 (1908). 
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the domestic business. The foreign business is not large 
enough to warrant the maintenance of separate business 
organizations.' The express companies, therefore, make ar- 
rangements with Forwarding Agents in foreign countries. 
The agreements between them are reciprocal, both parties 
agreeing to interchange all express goods destined to their 
respective territories. Instead of performing a complete 
express business, the foreign department of an express 
company performs the services of an express forwarder. 

REFERENCES 
Consult references at close of Chapter XLIII, pp. 322-323. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

BUSINESS RELATIONS BETWEEN EXPRESS COMPANIES 

AND CARRIEKS 

Provisions of the contract between express and railroad companies — 
Payments made by express companies to railroads — Contract 
provisions as to express rates — Business relations of express and 
steamship companies. 

The business relations between the express companies 
and railways are definitely fixed in contracts which stipu- 
late the obligations of each. These contracts, like those of 
the Pullman Company, are privately made and their pro- 
visions vary. Their nature, however, may be seen by a 
glance at the more important sections of the ** Agreement 
Between the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the 
Adams Express Company," of June 26, 1907. 

In this contract the railroad company agrees (1) to 
furnish facilities for the prompt transportation of express 
goods and messengers on the passenger, mail, and express 
trains designated by the railway officials in ** good sound 
cars marked * Adams Express Company,* " or in the bag- 
gage and combination cars. (2) It agrees that all traffic 
offered for transportation on passenger trains, except cer- 
tain specified kinds, shall be considered express traffic and 
turned over to the express company. (3) The railway 
binds itself voluntarily not to grant express facilities to 
any other company on more favorable terms than provided 
in this contract. (4) It agrees to '* furnish transporta- 
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tion over ferries and on lighters, switching, and such use 
of telegraph and telephone lines controlled by it, as will 
not interfere with its own needs or its obligations under 
contracts with other companies. However, for unusual 
services a reasonable charge will be made. If no additional 
room has been provided, the express company will be per- 
mitted to occupy space in stations already constructed, but 
where it has been or may be necessary to furnish accommo- 
dations exclusively for such express matter in any station, 
the express company shall pay a proper and reasonable com- 
pensation therefor." It also provides free transportation 
for the personal property and supplies of the express com- 
pany and for its officers, and employees. 

The Adams Express Company on its side agrees (1) 
that all its trafSc shall be subject to published tariffs, copies 
of which shall be furnished to the railroad upon request, 
and that its rates, rules and practices shall be subject to 
the approval of the railway. (2) It agrees to pay to the 
carrier fifty-six per cent of the gross receipts from the 
express business passing over its lines. In case of interline 
traffic the railway is to receive fifty-six per cent of the 
proportion determined by the express rates over the various 
lines traversed. There are, however, various exceptions, 
the prorating, for example, in case of interchange with the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad being done on a mileage 
basis. (3) The railway is furnished with the original state- 
ments of waybills received and of interline settlements, 
** together with such books, vouchers, w^ay bills, and records, 
of whatever nature, in the possession of the express com- 
pany, as the railroad company deems necessary for the 
purpose of determining the correctness of such settle- 
ments." The railway may examine in detail the accounts 
of the express company. (4) The express company as- 
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sumes all risk of loss or damage to property or persons 
** whether the same may occur through the gross negligence 
of the railroad company or its employees, or otherwise." 
(5) It agrees to carry free of charge for the railway all 
money and other packages pertaining to the business of the 
railway, the latter assuming risk of loss or injury in such 
cases not due to the theft, dishonesty, carelessness, or in- 
eflSciency of the express employees. (6) Wherever the 
express company transacts business over the lines of a road, 
it agrees to transport a full share of the competitive busi- 
ness over the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and (7) 
all employees of the express company are subject to the 
rules of the railway while on its trains or premises. 

The sums paid by the express companies according to 
their contracts vary from forty to sixty per cent of the 
gross receipts. The contract between the United States Ex- 
press Company and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way,* for example, provides for the payment of fifty-five 
per cent and a minimum payment of not less than $170 
per mile per annum for each mile comprised in the lines 
of the railway except certain lines for which less sums are 
specified. The United States Express Company * pays 
to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company forty per cent 
of the gross revenue; the Southern Express Company' 
pays forty-five per cent to the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company ; and to the Atlantic Coast Line it pays fifty 
per cent in the case of perishable goods, and forty per 
cent in the case of other freight and money packages. The 
American Express Company* pays fifty-five per cent to 

* Agreement of July 1, 1904. * Agreement of August 17, 1887. 

» Re3moldii vs. Southern Express Co., XIII I. C. C. Reps., 536-638 
(1908). 

« Agreement of June 12, 1910. 
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the Union Pacific with a minimum of $1,478,400 annually. 
There is a small number of express* contracts which re- 
quire the payment of a limited sum per year; and a few 
which require payment on a tonnage basis. 

The contracts differ also as regards the relation be- 
tween freight and express rates. Instead of requiring the 
approval of the railway for all express rates made, the 
most common ^ requirement is that they shall be at least 
one and one half times the freight rates. Others require 
a minimum of, say, twice the freight rates for noncom- 
petitive traffic, while for competitive traflSc the express 
rates shall not be less than the rates fixed by other express 
carriers between the same points, except when necessary to 
retain a proper proportion of the business. The minimum 
express rates stipulated vary from 50 to 150 per cent more 
than the freight rates. 

The contract of the Adams Express Company with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad differs from the usual contract, 
also, as regards the carrier's right to transact express busi- 
ness with other companies. There usually is an exclusive 
clause which during the life of the agreement grants to the 
express company a monopoly of the railway's entire ex- 
press business. These ** exclusive contracts "^ have been 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The express business on water lines may be transacted 
either under contract or under trip agreements. Under 
the contract* between the Old Dominion Steamship Com- 
pany and the Adams Express Company, for instance, the 

^ H. S. Julier, Gen. Manager of American Express Co., in ''Railway 
Mail Pay," by The Postal Service Commission (1900), Part I, p. 629. 
s Eindel vs. Adams Express Co. et al,, XIII I. C. C. Reps., 485 (1908). 
» 117 U. 8. 1 (1886). 
« Agreement of October, 1906. 
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steamship company furDishee the facilities od board, and 
the express company pays all other expenses. The payment 
to the steamship company varies with the kind of com- 
modity carried. General merchandise yields fifteen cents 
per cwt. to the steamship company on through, and twenty- 
two cents on local traffic; horses $1.50 each, and money 
forty per cent of the gross revenue. The contract also con- 
tains the exclusive clause. 

Express companies engaged in the foreign express busi- 
ness usually make trip agreements with the ocean carrier 
at current rates as other shippers do, dispatching their 
packages by the line having the first sailing. Sometimes, 
however, yearly • contracts are made with the steamship 
company, so as to obtain space at agreed rates instead of 
depending upon the current market. 

EEFEEENCES 
Consult references at close of Chapter XLIII, pp. 



< TJliman vt. Adams ExpresB Co. el al., XIV I. C. C. Repe., 345 (1908). 



CHAPTER XL 
EXPRESS SERVICE AND SHIPPING PAPERS 

Services performed by express companies — Order and commission 
department — Shipping papers, description and forms — Receipt — 
Waybill — Prepaid shipment — C. O. D. sticker and envelope — 
Livestock contract — Special contract — Export and import bills 
of lading — Shipper's manifest — Invoices — Foreign waybill — Sta- 
tistics of traffic. 

Express traflSc is no longer confined to the high-class 
parcel business. Perishable commodities of all kinds, re- 
quiring rapid delivery, are now being regularly handled. 
Whole car loads of live stock are shipped by express, and 
occasionally shipments of heavy machinery are handled 
at special rates. 

In addition, the express companies make special pro- 
vision for the shipment of currency, bullion, gold and silver 
coin, and precious stones. In conjunction with this they 
do a large banking business. ** Express money orders '' 
to the extent of $147,346,000 were issued by thirteen differ- 
ent companies in 1907. They are transferable documents 
payable to the person mentioned therein, and the maximum 
value of a single order is fifty dollars. Four companies 
also issued ** travelers' checks '' to the amount of $19,270,- 
000. These checks are issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, $100, and $200. They are cashed at any agency 
of the company and are accepted by all foreign hotels; 
but payable only to the purchaser whose signature is re- 
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quired as a means of ideDtificntioii. Two compaoies issued 
$1,558,000 in " letters of credit," the purchaser of which, 
when identiiied, can draw upon the company for any 
amount stated in the letter. 

The express companies act as collecting agencies, aa well 
as carriers of commodities. C. 0. D. shipments are held 
for collection by the Receiving Agent, and a charge is made 
for the service. When carried by one company or by two 
companies in case a single graduate is authorized, tlie 
charges are fifteen cents for $2 or lesa, twenty cents for 
sums over $2 but less than $6, and twenty-five cents or 
more for larger sums according to the raercliandise rate 
from the point of shipment. When carried by more than 
one company where a single graduate is not authorized 
the charges for sums of $6 or less are fifteen cents 
for the collecting company and ten cents for each addi- 
tional company. For sums ranging from $6 to $25 they 
are twenty-five cents for the collecting company and fifteen 
cents for each additional one. For sums over $6 in silver 
coin or $25 in gold or currency, the charges are graded 
according to the merchandise rates of each company in- 
volved. 

Express companies, also, conduct an extensive " order 

and commission department." ' " Commodities of all kinds 

are bought and transported on orders and are lilcewise 

transported and sold on orders. To care for and extend 

this branch of the business properly, the various companies 

laintain order and commission departments. In early 

ays this business was solicited by special and route agents, 

ho visited sliippers personally. In later years, as distances 

'"Alleged Purchase and Sale of Commodities by Express Com- 
.nies." Intemtate Commerce Commisaion, Sen. Doc., 60 Cong., 1st 
Be.,No.468,p.5. 
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of shipments increased and wider territory was served, the 
printer's and advertiser's arts have been brought into play, 
and the order and commission departments have been used 
on an extensive scale to increase the shipments by express. ' ' 

*' Express business is carried on through order and 
commission departments in four different ways — viz., (1) 
a patron may order any commodity, subject to express 
shipment, which will be purchased by the company's agent 
and transported to him for express charges; (2) a patron 
may deliver any commodity, subject to express shipment, 
to an agent of the company, to be transported to a cer- 
tain buyer and the agreed sale price collected and trans- 
mitted to the shipper for express and money-order charges ; 
(3) a patron may deliver any commodity, subject to ex- 
press shipment, to an agent of a company who will under- 
take to sell it through other express agents to the best ad- 
vantage on shipper's account and transmit the proceeds 
for express and money-order charges; (4) a patron may 
request an express agent to perform any reasonable com- 
mission, such as collecting bills, filing papers for record, 
redeeming pledges, etc., which will be undertaken by the 
company for agreed charges." The express agent will 
enter and clear articles at custom houses, transport goods 
in bond, exchange foreign money, redeem pawned articles, 
pay gas bills, and, * * in short, will attend to any legitimate 
business transaction as the customer's agent." 

The order and commission departments are effective 
means of traffic solicitation used by all the large companies 
except the Adams Express Company. This company will 
execute any reasonable commission but does not seek such 
business. It is a common practice for express companies 
to prepare lists of buyers and forward them to producers 
and shippers; and likewise to distribute lists of fruit and 
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EXPRESS SHIPPING PAPERS 

In the handling of express business the companies use 
a number of shipping papers. In a domestic shipment the 
first paper made out is the express receipt (Form 1), 
sometimes called a bill of lading. It is a non-negotiable 
document containing the names of the consignor and con- 
signee, ** description '' of the article shipped, marks, value 
if stated, and the express contract. In the contract the 
shipper absolves the express company from liability for 
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loss, or damage resulting from ** acts of God,'* or other 
causes beyond the control of the company, as in case of 
a railway bill of lading. In addition, however, the con- 
tract absolves the company in case of ** any default or 
negligence of any person, corporation, or association to 
whom the above described property shall or may be deliv- 
ered by this company, for the performance of any act or 
duty in respect thereto, at any place or point off the estab- 
lished route or lines run by this company." The contract 
on some receipts states that the express company is at no 
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time liable '^ unless in every case the said loss or damage 
be proved to have occurred from the fraud or gross negli- 
gence of said company or their servants." This provision, 
being of doubtful legality, is not contained in the receipts 
of all express companies. Some companies style themselves 
** express forwarders,'' thereby attempting to limit their 
liability to that of forwarders only, but the courts * re- 
gard them as common carriers. All such unusual pro- 
visions are recognized as of dubious validity in the agree- 

ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY 
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ments between express companies and carriers, according 
to which the express companies usually accept the burden 
of all ordinary loss or damage from whatever sources. The 
express receipt, however, may, legally and does, limit loss 
or damage to $50 unless a greater sum is declared by 
the shipper when he delivers his parcel; and certain arti- 
cles, such as glass, are accepted only at owner 's risk. 

A special express receipt is issued for money, specie, 
bonds, coupons, or other negotiable paper (Form 2). 

As in case of freight shipments, the express companies 
make out a waybill. In local shipments it is made out in 

* D. C. Moore, "A Treatise on the Law of Carriers," pp. 35, 36. 
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EXPRESS SHIPPING PAPERS 

triplicate, one copy being sent with the express goods, one 
retained by the Forwarding Agent, and a third sent to 
the company's Auditor. In interline shipments additional 
copies are furnished to the connecting express companies 
(Form 3). 

A prepaid slip, showing the amount collected on pre- 
paid shipments, the name of consignor and consignee, des- 
tination and article, is issued daily by each agent and sent 
to the Auditor (Form 4). In forwarding C. 0. D. ship- 

INSTRUCTIONS 

ly Return proceeds in this Envelope CAREFULLY SEALED, 
without delay. 

Do not deliver the whole or any part of the goods accompanying 
this Bill until you receive pay therefor, and be careful to notice what 
money you receive, and as far as practicable, send the same as receivedy 
and follow the special instructions of the shipper, if any are given on the 
bills. If goods are refused, or the parties cannot be found notify the 
office from whence received, with names and dates, and await further 
instructions. 

Never forward C. O. D. packages beyond destination without direct 
orders from the Shipper, received through the shipping office, or until 
the collection and charges are paid. 

When shippers require us to collect of consignees our charges for re- 
turning money, add such charges to the bill, and in EVERY CASE 
MARK THE TOTAL AMOUNT ON THE GOODS. 

m^ Printed instructions MITST NOT BE DEVIATED FROM 
without the written consent of the Shipper, received through shipping 
office. 

Instructions Accompanying Form 6. 

iTients a C. 0, D, sticker, showinf:^ plainly the amount to be 
collected, the return chargjos, in case the article is to be 
returned, and the name and addn^ss of the shipper, is at- 
tached to the packaf?e (Form 5). In returning money 
collected from the consignee a special C, O. D. envelope is 
used, the money being placed into it and the envelope 
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sealed, stitched and waybilled; or the agent may send an 
express money order, mailing it in this envelope to the 
agent at point of original shipment (Form 6). Upon de- 
livery of the article to the consignee, a receipt is taken from 
him in a receipt book. An express bill (Form 7) is ren- 
dered with the delivery of goods not prepaid, and this 
when signed by the express agent acts as a receipt to the 
consignee. 

In shipping live stock by express a limited liability 
live-stock contract is signed by the shipper. This corre- 
sponds to the live-stock contract used by railroads, and 
limits the company's liability to a stated maximum value. 
An excess charge is made if the shipper declares higher 
values. There is, likewise, a special contract for the trans- 
portation by express of paintings, statuary, and fragile 
merchandise upon an agreed valuation — ^$1,000 and up- 
ward, with a maximum of $5,000. 

In foreign shipments of single articles the usual express 
receipt is issued. For larger shipments, however, and in 
any case upon demand of the shipper, an export bill of 
lading is issued (Form 8). In shipments from the interior 
the provisions ** with respect to the service until delivery 
at the port of New York '' are those of the usual domestic 
express receipt, with the attempt to limit liability to that of 
forwarders only. The provisions with respect to the service 
after delivery at the port of New York are those of the 
usual bill of lading of steamship companies. Neither ex- 
press nor steamship company is liable for l^ss or damage 
resulting from the risks of the sea, but only for loss or 
damage resulting from fraud or gross neirli^rence, improper 
inspection of the craft before leaving port, and bad loading 
and handling of cargo, as fixed by the Act of Congress of 
February 13, 1893. Further risks are accepted by the 
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EXPRESS SHIPPING PAPERS 



express company only in case 
marine insurance has been un- } 
dertaken by the company upon ' 
request of the shipper and 
payment by him. The same 
provisions are contained in the 
express import hill of lading. 
Foreign shipments also re- 
quire the issuing of a shipper's 
manifest (Form 9), which fully 
describes the articles shipped 
and states their value in detail. 
It is sworn to by the shipper 
and deposited with the port col- 
lector. A copy of this or a spe- 
cial invoice is sent to the com- 
pany's foreign agent for use in 
settling with the customs offi- 
cials of the foreign country. A 
special invoice is used in ship- 
ments to Canada, because of a 
recent Canadian law whereby 
the amount of duty payable by 
importers is fixed on* the in- 
voice valuation less the cash 
discount. One copy is sent to 
the foreign agent and two to 
the Canadian Government. In 
shipments to certain Latin 
countries, such as Portugal, 
Mexico, and Central and South 
America, special consular in- 
voices, made out before the 
54 295 
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THE EXPRESS AND MAIL SERVICES 

resident consul of these countries, are issued, and sometimes 
as many as four copies are demanded by the consul. 

The express company for its own use makes out a 
foreign wayhill, showing the name of the steamer on which 
the goods are shipped, point of shipment and destination, 
articles, value, weight, name of consignor and consignee, 
numbers, amounts to be collected, prepaid, and* the propor- 
tion, if any, paid to the agents (Form 10). 

Accurate statistics of the total amount of express traf- 
fic are not available. The census of 1890 showed that at 
that time 98,118,430 packages, weighing 1,646,273 tons, 
were carried, 17,258,682 waybills of money shipments, and 
4,598,567 express money orders. The census of 1907 omit- 
ted the traffic statistics, but in 1908 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission stated that five of the large express 
companies — ^the Adams, American, Pacific, United States, 
and Wells, Fargo — annually carry over 100,000,000 pack- 
ages of merchandise and over 20,000,000 packages of money ; 
and in 1907 the Bureau of the Census reported 14,014,960 
express money orders and 792,737 travelers* checks and 
letters of credit. 

REFERENCES 
Consult references at close of Chapter XLIII, pp. 322-323. 



CHAPTER XLI 

CLASSIFICATION OF EXPRESS TRAFFIC 

Classes of express freight — ^"Graduated scale of charges" — ^Valua- 
tion charge — " Special/' " commodity/' and " scale " rates^ 
Prepay and collect rates — Rates for collecting and remitting 
C. O. D. collections — Coin and currency rates. 

The basis of express rates, as of freight tariffs, is the 
classification corresponding to the railroad freight classifi- 
cations. The ** OfScial Express Classification ''Ms jointly 
concurred in by all the large express companies operating 
in the United States. 

Express traffic is not classified as minutely as is railway 
freight. But two general classes of commodities are every- 
where recognized — the '* merchandise " and the ** gen- 
eral-special '' class.^ '* Merchandise " includes the general 
package business with its infinite variety of parcels of light 
weight and relatively high value. The ** general-special " 
class includes many commodities specified as such in the 
Official Express Classification. Among them are eggs, fer- 
tilizers, fish, hides, oysters, pigeons, poultry, fruit, lard, 
tallow, vegetables and dairy products; and they are car- 
ried at lower rates. Sometimes an additional ** special *' 

» No. 19, effective Aug. 1, 1909, F. G. Airy, Joint Agent. No. 20, 
effective Oct. 1, 1910. 

* UUman vs. Adams Express Co. et al., XIV I. C. C. R^m., 340 
(1908). 
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THE EXPRESS AND MAIL SERVICES 

class ^ is recognized. Such special or commodity rates are 
granted for the movement of particular commodities be- 
tween given points. 

A peculiarity of the express business for some time past 
has been their so-called ** graduated scale of charges," 
which is used in computing the express rates on all mer- 
chandise not otherwise provided for. The scale now used 
by all important express concerns is given in their Official 
Express Classification. It is a table which shows the actual 
rate between any two points when the rate per hundred 
pounds of merchandise is known. The agent turns to the 
proper express tariff to find the rate per hundred pounds 
on a given shipment between two points; and then, after 
weighing the merchandise, he turns to the scale of gradu- 
ated charges. The horizontal column at the top indicates 
various rates per hundred pounds, while the vertical column 
at the left indicates various weights, and the intersection 
of the proper columns shows the actual rate for any weight 
less than 100 pounds for any distance. 

A difference is made between shipments of seven pounds 
or less and those of greater weight, largely because of the 
competition of the United States Post Office,^ which carries 
weights of four pounds. Packages of seven pounds or less,* 
when carried by more than one company between points 
where joint tariffs are not in elHfect, are graduated but once, 
while larger packages under similar circumstances are 
graduated once for each company, unless otherwise author- 
ized in a joint tariff. However, in case of shipments dassi- 

" Maricopa County Commercial Club m. Wells, Fargo and Co., XVI 
I. C. C. Reps., 182 (1909). 

« Boise Commercial Club vs. Adams Express Co. el al.y XVII I. C. C. 
Reps., 116 (1909); Kindel vs. Adams Express Co. el ol., XIII I. C. C. 
Reps., 475 (1908). 

• Rule 8(b) and (c). 
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fied at higher than merchandise rates, the rate found in the 
graduated scale is multiplied by the number indicated. 
And in case the merchandise rate * is $2 or more per hun- 
dred pounds, ** pound rates " are charged on shipments 
weighing over fifty pounds; when the merchandise rate is 
$15 or more per hundred pounds, pound rates are charged 
on shipments weighing over twenty pounds ; when it is over 
$20 per hundred pounds, pound rates are charged for all 
weights, but the minimum charge is fifty cents. Pound 
rates are found by multiplying the number of pounds by 
the rate per hundred pounds and dividing by 100. If two 
or more packages * are forwarded by the shipper at the 
same time to one consignee at one local address, weights 
may be ** aggregated,*' provided that each package is given 
a minimum weight of twenty pounds and that a lower rate 
results from such aggregation. 

The classification provides a special valuation charge ^ 
on merchandise valued at over $50 for shipments of 100 
pounds or less, or on merchandise valued at over fifty cents 
per pound for shipments of over 100 pounds. If the de- 
clared value exceeds this, the following extra charges are 
made : When the merchandise rate is $3 or less per hundred 
pounds, ten cents for each $100 excess value or fraction 
thereof; when it exceeds $3 but is not over $8, the extra 
charge is fifteen cents for each $100 excess, and when it 
exceeds $8, the valuation charge is twenty cents for each 
$100 excess value. Special valuation charges are provided 
in case of paintings and statuary, animals, birds, and live 
stock. 

After stating various additional rules, the Official Ex- 
press Classification proceeds to classify all articles accepted 

» Rule 8 (e) and (f). « Rule 9 (a). * Rule 11(a) to (i). 
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under merchandise rates. Articles may be classed at mer- 
chandise rates, or one and one half, double, three, four, five, 
etc., times the merchandise rate. 

" General Specials," as previously stated, are certain 
specified articles, usually of lower grade. Unless " Spe- 
cial " or " Commodity Rates " apply, these articles are 
shipped under the rates of the so-called " Scale N." Pound 
rates are charged with a minimum of thirty-five cents for 
one company and twenty-five cents each for two or more, 
unless the regular graduated merchandise rates are less. 
" Scale N " in a convenient form provides a table of rates 
in cents per hundred pounds for these articles. 

In addition to this the classification contains various 
other so-called " scales." Scale J conveniently slates the 
rates per car load of horses or live stocl!, as based upon the 
graduated merchEindise charges. Scale K similarly gives 
the scale rates in cents per hundred pounds on ale, beer, 
and other liquids and ice. Scale L states the rates on 
crated berries in cents per crate; Scale M, on crated eggs 
in cents per case of thirty and thirty-six dozen ; and Scale 
0, on live poultry in cents per hundred pounds. 

There are various so-called " sections " which provide 
special rates on certain articles in order to compete with 
the Post Office. Section D grants a rate of one cent per 
two ounces and a minimum of ten cents to posters, books, 
catalogues, seeds, tubers, and forty-four other articles. Sec- 
tion E extends a rate of one cent per ounce and a minimum 
of fifteen cents on packages of merchandise or samples. 
All articles under Sections D and E must be packed so that 
ts may be examined, and charges must be prepaid, 
or amount of C. 0. T). dues must not exceed $10 
ickage, and the value and description of contents 
be marked on the package. Various articles, such 
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as jewelry, silverware, etc., are, however, excepted. These 
are known as prepay rates, as distinct from colled rates, 
and in shipments to Boise, Idaho, by the Adaras Express 
Company were declared unlawful in so far as they made a 
difference in rates based upon time of payment. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission * holds it to be * * a fundamental 
fact that there can be but one lawful rate between two 
points, and the law takes no cognizance whatever of the 
distinction made by express companies between prej^aid 
and collect shipments." Scale P states the rates per $1,000 
charged for collecting and remitting paid C. 0. D,'s a7id 
paid collections in amounts of less than $5,000 when pay- 
ment is made in currency or gold. If the merchandise rate, 
for instance, is seventy -five cents or under per hundred 
pounds, the rate is fifty cents per $1,000; if it is $16.50 
and not over $17 per hundred pounds, the rate is $8.50 per 
$1,000. 

Scale Q states the express rates on gold coin, Scale R on 
currency, and Scale S on shipments of currency and gold 
coin in amounts of less than $1,000. Scale U states the 
express rate on silver coin in amounts of less than $1,000. 
On larger amounts of silver coin the rate per $1,000 face 
value is the same as the merchandise rate per hundred 
pounds, with a minimum of fifty cents per $1,000. 

REFERENCES 
Consult references at close of Chapter XLIII, pp. 322-323. 

^ Boise Commercial Club V8, Adams Express Co. ei al., XVII I. C. C. 
Reps., 121 (1909). 



CHAPTER XLII 
EXPRESS TARIFFS AND RATES 

Explanation of local and joint merchandise express tariff — Extracts 
from same — Distance and basing tariffs — Local and joint com- 
modity tariffs — Scale and mileage tariffs — Factors considered in 
making express rates — Express rates for foreign shipments. 

In order to find the rate per hundred pounds of mer- 
chandise between two given points the agent turns to the 
proper express tariff. For shipments between common 
points ^ local and joint merchandise tariffs, issued by a 
common agent, are used. Tariff No. 1, for example,^ applies 
on merchandise shipped between offices in Section 1 and 
offices in Section 2. Section 1 comprises common points in 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
while Section 2 comprises those in Arkansas, Colorado, Ida- 
ho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Mississippi, and Wyoming. In shipping from an 
office in Pennsylvania to one in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
or Ohio the agent ascertains the ** rate number '* of his office 



» F. G. Airy, "TariflF for Shipments Between Common Points," 
I. C. C. No. 496, effective Oct. 15, 1909. 

« No. la, F. G. Airy's I. C. C. No. 463, effective May 1, 1909. 
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in Section 1 under the heading * ' Table No. 1 ' ' and that of 
the oflSce in Illinois in Section 2. He then turns to a spe- 
cial table, known as Table No. 1, ** and the rate per hun- 
dred pounds will be found at the intersection of the column 
headed by the rate number of the office in Section 1 with 
the horizontal line of rates, at the left-hand margin of 
which appears the rate number of the office in Section 2." 
In shipments between offices in Section 1 to common points 
in other states of section 2 the same procedure is fol- 
lowed, but Column and Table No. 2 instead of No. 1 are 
consulted. 

The following extracts are from Tariff No. 1-A. In 
addition there are Tariffs Nas. 2, 3, and 4, applicable to 
common points in other territories: 



SECTION I 



Ldst of Common Points with Rate Numbers 



Rate Numbbrh. 



CONNECTICUT 

Grenville (Ad. A.) 

New London (Ad. A.) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Acton (A. NB.) 

Allston (Ad. A.) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Albion (Ad. W.) \ 

Philadelphia (Ad. W.) 

Pittsburg (Ad. A. P. W. W.) 




109 
109 



105 
108 
101 
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SECTION II 
List of Common Points with Rate Numbers 



Rate Numbebb. 



ARKANSAS 
Benton (P. W.) 




ILLINOIS 

Abingdon (Ad. W.) 

Chicago (Ad. N., Nor. P., W. W.) . 



TABLE No. I 
Local and Joint Merchandise Rates in Cents per 100 Pounds 



No6. 



201 



235 



375 



1 


2 


S 


4 


5 






50 

  • 


50 

•   


50 

• • • 


125 

 • • 


75 

• • • 






• •  

ioo 

 • • 


 • • 

  • 

100 

• • • 


 « • 
«  • 

100 

• •  


• • • 

• •  

150 

• • • 


•  • 

i25 

• • • 






•  • 

• • « 

375 


. • . 

• • • 

375 


• • • 

375 


•  • 

• •  

375 


  • 

 • • 

375 







70 



150 



150 



400 



TABLE No. II 
* Local and Joint Merchandise Rates in Cents per 100 Pounds 



No8. 


101 


102 


103 


104 






124 


401 


200 

• • •  

•  «  

• • • « 

375 

• • • • 

 •  a 

• •  • 

1325 


200 

• • • • 

• • » • 

 •  • 

400 

• • • • 

 • • • 

 • • • 

1325 


200 

B •   
• • • • 

  • • 

400 

• • • • 

• •  • 

•  « • 

1325 


225 

• • • • 

* • • > 

 • •  

400 

• B • • 

• • • • 

• a  • 

1350 










450 

•  • • 






435 


650 

• •  • 
 • • • 

•    

1500 
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For shipments between points one or both of which are 
'' exclusive " — that is, not ** common " — various types of 
tariffs are issued. When the articles are carried by one com- 
pany the most common practice is to use its local merchan- 
dise tariffs. Some of these are very simple, stating the 
specific rates between a given oflSce and other offices men- 
tioned. 

EXTRACT FROM liOCAL MERCHANDISE TARIFF OF ADAMS 

EXPRESS COMPANY 



ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY 
(Traffic Department). 



I. C. C. No. 572 



Local Merchandise Tariff 

Between Wierton, W. Va. 

and 

Offices of Adams Express Co. as shown herein. 

Issued February 7, 1910. Effective February 9, 1910. 
General Manager Superintendent of Traffic. 

OFFICE LIST AND TARIFF 





RODTE No. 

'•i 

2 

1 

3 
31 


Rats. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 


350 


Blue Ridge 


325 


Canton 


325 


Cartersville 


325 


KENTUCKY 
Aden 


175 


Addison 


225 







Others are more complex, dividing the field covered into 
sections,* and providing rate tables, as shown in the case of 
the Airy Tariff, for shipments between common points. A 

' Adams Express Co., Local Merchandise Tariff, I. C. C. No. 566, 
effective March 1, 1910. 
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declining number are made up in the usual simple form, 
but contain rates inserted with a typewriter.* Some tariffs 
provide rate tables, but insert the actual names of the sta- 
tions instead of the usual station numbers. 

EXTRACT FROM LOCAL MERCHANDISE TARIFF OF 
SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 



SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 

(Traffic Department). I. C. C. No. 1236 

Local Merchandise Tariff 
INDIANA 



Issued January 5, 1910. 



Effective- 



rOn Interstate Traffic 

February 15, 1910. 



On Intrastate Traffic 

January 20, 1910. 

Vice President. 



Superintendent. 

MERCHANDISE RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS 



Ayrshire, Ind Ayrahire 

Beck, Ind 50 

Birdseye. Ind ' 50 

Boonville, Ind 50 

Bradley, Ind \ 50 

West Baden, Ind ! 50 



Winslow(PikeCo.),Ind. 



50 



Beck 








50 


Birdseye 






60 


50 


Boonville 




50 


50 


50 


Bradley 


60 


50 


60 


50 


50 


50 


50 


50 



West Baden 
50 



Still others are in the form of distance tariffs.^ Each 
station is given an index number, and, with this in mind, 
the distance between two points can be ascertained from a 
mileage table. Rates can then be found for given distances. 

Besides the above-named local merchandise tariffs, ex- 
press companies may construct basing tariffs,^ to be used 

* Northern Express Co., Local Merchandise Tariff, I. C. C. No. 245. 

* Adams Express Co., Table of Distances between All Stations on 
the Iowa Central Ry., I. C. C. No. 267. 

' I. C. C, '* Regulations governing The Construction and Filing of 
Tariffs and Classifications of Express Companies," effective August 1, 
1908, p. 7. 
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when through rates are not specifically authorized in local 
or common joint tariffs. Wells, Fargo & Co.' has issued 
such a tariff. * It is constructed in sections, each one con- 
taining an alphabetical list of offices and the basing rates 
for an individual state. 

When two or more companies carry merchandise be- 
tween offices, one or both of which are exclusive, one prac- 
tice is to issue joint merchatidise tariffs. Such tariffs are 
similar in fonn to local merchandise tariffs, but are jointly 
issued. If joint tariffs do not apply, the agent uses the 
through rates authorized by the originating company. 
Joint basing transfer tariffs are issued by the separate com- 
panies to show the through rate on shipments destined to 
offices of connecting concurring companies. Alphabetical 
lists cf offices 2 are arranged by states so as to indicate all 
transfer points at which business may be transferred to 
connecting companies. ** They shall provide that the low- 
est charge that can be computed via any transfer point 
named therein shall be the through charge from point of 
origin to destination applicable via any transfer 'point 
named therein.'' When joint tariffs are used, charges are 
graduated but once, but when joint basing transfer tariffs 
are used, except in case of packages weighing seven pounds 
or less, they are graduated once for each company. 

In addition to the above-named class tariffs a growing 
number of commodity tariffs^ is being issued. Regular 
commodity tariffs may be either local or joint. The local 



* Wells, Fargo & Co., General TariflF — Pennsylvania, Supplement to 
I. C. C. No. 10, effective May 20, 1908. 

' Adams Express Co. Joint Basing Transfer Tariff, I. C. C. No. 20, 
effective March 1, 1910. 

'Interstate Commerce Commission, "Regulations Governing the 
Construction and Filing of Tariffs and Classifications of Express 
Companies,'' effective August 1, 1908, p. 8. 
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commoditjj tarijf states specific local rates on given articles 
between stated points. 

EXTRACT FROM LOCAL COMMODITY TARIFF OF 
NORTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 



NORTHERN EXPRP^SS COMPANY 

LOCAL COMMODITY TARIFF I. C. C. NO. 266 

Naming Rates per 100 pounds 

on 

Fruit and Vegetables 



Fbom 


Via Spokane, Portland A Seattle Ry. 
to 


Rate per 100 pounds. 


Portland, Ore 


Dayton, Wash. 
Wartsburg, Wash. 


$1.30 
1.30 


Issued August 30, 1909. Effective November 5, 1909. 



Joint commodity tariffs name specific through rates on 
given articles between stated points, and are concurred in 
by connecting carriers. 

EXTRACT FROM JOINT COMMODITY TARIFF OF THE 

SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 



SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY, 

JOINT TARIFF ON FRESH FISH I. C. C. NO. 1208 

In connection with Adams Express Company 

From 
Morehcwi City, N. C. 
to 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Rate per sugar bbl $6.00 

Rate per flour bbl 5.50 

Rate per 100 lbs 3.50 

Rate per sugar bbl. in ten bbl. lots 5.75 



Issued March 18, 1910. 



EfToctive April 23, 1910. 
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Some commodity rates are named in so-called scale tar- 
iffSy which are based directly on the regular graduated 
merchandise rates, but name the rates in convenient form. 
Mileage tariff js are, likewise, used in shipping special com- 
modities. The following is an extract from a scale tariff on 
the mileage or distance plan : 



ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY 
(Traffic Department) 



I. C. C. NO. 689 



SCALE NO. 17 

LOCAL COMMODITT TARIFF 

Applying on Interstate Shipments of 

Milk and Cream 

Between all Adams Express Co. offices on the Iowa Central Railway 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul Railroad. 

(For list of offices and for table of distances, see I. C. C. No. 667 and 
268 respectively.) 



DiBTANCB, 
MlUBS. 



25 
30 
35 



100 



310 



505 



Scale for 10 gal. Can, 
Cents. 



20 
21 
22 



30 



44 



57 



Scale for 8 gal. Can, 
Cents. 



18 
19 
20 



27 



40 



51 



Scale for 5 gal. Can, 
Cents. 



14 
15 
15 



21 



31 



40 



Issued March 10, 1910. 



Eflfective April 1, 1910. 



Sometimes commodity rates are granted in the classifi- 
cation by placing them within the regular scale rates and 
Sections D and E of the Official Express Classification. 
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In Uie inakiDg of express rates and classificatioiis no 
definite standards are consistently followed, and the factors 
considered are not bo well defined as in the making of rail- 
road freight rates. They are based upon costs only in so 
fur as they must in the aggregate yield a profit. The cost 
of collection and delivery, rapid movement on express and 
passenger trains, special terminal facilities, and numerous 
special services rendered, are sufficient reason why express 
rates must be considerably higher than railroad freight 
rates. The costs enter also in so far that the rates must 
yield a return on the investment. But in judging express 
rates the Interstate Commerce Commission ' does not regard 
this return in the same light as in the case of freight rates. 
As was previously shown, there is but slight connection be- 
tween express earnings and capitalization. It is essential 
" also to regard the value of the property used by the rail- 
ways in rendering their portion of the service." 

Express rates are fixed primarily at what the traffic will 
bear, and in determining that point various factors are con- 
sidered. Weight and distance are of prime importance, but 
neither consideration is consistently carried out. Rates * 
on packages of seven pounds or less do not increase with 
distance to the same extent that rates on lai^er packages 
do, because of the competition of the United States Post 
Office. Likewise, if the rate is $2 per hundred pounds and 
the package weighs over fifty poiin<ls, pound rates are ap- 
plied instead of the regular graduated scale; and pound 
rates are applied also to shipments of oVer 100 pounds, 
xiT.:_i,. — I j:... .j.g further modified in the spe- 
wed to many articles, in the dis- 
Lse and general special rates, and 
3. el al., XIII I. C. C. Reps., 482 (1008). 
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in sections D and E of the Official Express Classification. 
These modifications are made in order '' to move the 
traffic. ' ' 

The postal service accounts for the low rates for small 
express packages, and for the so-called ** Postal Rates " in 
sections D and E. In these prepaid rates the policy of 
granting lower rates when paid at the point of origin than 
at destination is one that is opposed as unjustifiable by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.^ At certain points the 
application of double gradiuiUon becomes of prime impor- 
tance. When merchandise is carried by more than one 
company between common points the single graduate is ap- 
plied, but when one of the two points is an exclusive office 
the double-graduate rule applies,^ except on packages of 
seven pounds or less, and this results in through rates which 
are higher than a combination of locals and in a violation of 
the long-and-short-haul principle. The increase in rates 
computed in this way is far beyond the cost of transferring 
the package from one company to another. The Adams 
Express Company, in shipments to Boise, Idaho, was or- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Commission to file a 
new basis of rates. 

The contracts between the express companies and rail- 
ways exercise an influence upon express rates. As was 
shown above, they either establish a minimum with refer- 
ence to freight rates or require the approval of the railway. 
In order to protect the railroad service, both freight and 
passenger express rates and railroad rates ' must remain so 

^ Boise Commercial Club V8, Adams Express Co. et al.j XVII I. C. C. 
Reps., 121 (1909). 

» Ibid,, p. 116. 

* Kindel vs, Adams Express Co. et al., XIII I. C. C. Reps., 484-485 
(1908). 
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far apart as not to attract too much ordinary freight to the 
express companies. But there is a wide field in which 
there is little or no competition between railways and ex- 
press companies. While the contracts usually stipulate a 
minimum of one and one half times the freight rates, actual 
express rates usually are about three times the first-class 
freight rate. 

Cooperation between the express companies is a factor 
in fixing express rates between competitive points. They 
** are fixed by tacit, if not express, agreements," and there 
is '' a complete understanding as to the conditions under 
which business shall be received and handled." * The Airy 
Joint Tariffs for shipments between common points, con- 
curred in by all the large express companies, are a result of 
this understanding. 

The hazard involved in carrying large quantities of 
breakable and perishable goods probably influences express 
rates generally. Its force is, however, reduced considerably 
by the usual provision of the express receipt contract, 
whereby ** articles of glass, articles contained in glass, and 
fragile articles are accepted at owner's risk." 

The value of the article as a rate-making factor is of far 
less weight than in the making of freight rates. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission states that '^ no attention 
whatever is paid to value in naming rates for express serv- 
ice as an ordinary proposition. A package of merchandise 
weighing twenty-five pounds, of the value of $1, would be 
carried at the same rate as a package of the same weight of 
the value of $500."^ The additional sum charged in case 
the value of a package exceeds $50 is in the nature of in- 

» Ibid., 485. 

* Ullman vs. Adams Express Co. et al., XIV I. C. C. Reps., 340 
(1908). 
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surance to guarantee safe delivery. In the express classifi- 
cation, likewise, the value of the article is not very signifi- 
cant. There are but few classes, and they contain articles 
of widely differing values. However, the division of ex- 
press goods into merchandise, general specials, and specials 
is partly based upon the intrinsic value of the articles. 
With the tendency of express companies to carry heavy 
articles, both in car load and less than car load lots, more 
commodity rates are granted, and this is partly because the 
intrinsic value of these goods does not warrant regular 
merchandise rates. 

Express rates for foreign shipments are quoted by the 
foreign departments, of the American, United States, and 
Wells, Fargo companies, and by the Morris European and 
American Express Company. They publish and maintain 
schedules ^ of rates from New York to foreign markets on 
packages of 100 pounds or less in weight, but not all of 
them are filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
An excess valuation charge is added for values of over $50 
at specified rates ; and a marine insurance charge is added 
in case the shipper desires protection from marine loss or 
damage. The figures on page 316 are typical express rates 
on shipments from New York to various foreign cities. 

Foreign express rates for packages of over 100 pounds 
depend upon the fiuctuation of ocean rates and the char- 
acter of the articles. They are special rates quoted by the 
express company upon receipt of each article and may 
differ with each consignment. 

In shipments of less than 300 pounds from the interior 
the charge usually consists of the foreign rate plus the 
regular domestic rate from the interior to the port. If, 
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however, a greater weight is shipped and the base rate ex- 
ceeds $1 per 100 pounds, ** the inland portion is reduced by 
varying amounts, the per cent of reduction increasing as 
the base rate increases." If, for instance, the base rate is 
$4.50 per 100 pounds, the inland portion is reduced 33 J 
per cent. 

Express charges are now subject to federal and state 
regulation, and thus the Government controls the maximum 
above which particular rates may not rise. The scope of 
Government control of express companies will be consid- 
ered in the following chapter. 

REFERENCES 
Consult references at close of following chapter. 



CHAPTER XLIII 
PUBLIC REGULATION OF EXPRESS COMPANIES 

Provisions in Hepburn Act applying to express companies — In the 
Railway Rate Act of 1910 — Regulation of express companies by 
the States — ^The demand for a parcels post — ^References for 
Chapters XXXVII to XLIII inclusive. 

Express rates have in recent years been a source of 
much complaint. The control of freight rates, however, 
was for many years of such overshadowing importance that 
the Interstate Commerce Law, Elkins Law, and most of the 
state railway acts were applied to the railways alone. The 
term ** common carriers,'' as used in some of these laws, 
was not one of definite meaning, and in other laws was 
specifically limited to ** railroads." When, therefore, a 
public demand for greater control of transportation rates 
arose, a part of the program was to extend the scope of the 
railway commissions; and express companies, among other 
transportation agencies, were defined as common carriers. 

The Hepburn Act of 1906 declares express companies 
to be common carriers, subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as are railways. Under this act the Commis- 
sion can, upon complaint, fix a maximum interstate express 
rate, subject to review by the United States Circuit or 
higher federal courts. This power has at various times 
been exercised by the Commission. It, moreover, has made 
rulings concerning unfair discriminations. 
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All interstate express tariffs are filed with the Coipmis- 
sion, and the Commission has defined in detail the specific 
form of such tariffs. No new rates may be put into effect 
or old ones changed without giving a notice of thirty days 
to the Commission or obtaining special permission from it 
for a shorter time. Ocean carriers between ports of the 
United States and foreign countries not adjacent are not 
subject to the terms of the Interstate Commerce Act, but 
inland carriers ^ of export and import express traffic are 
obliged to publish their rates to and from the port«. 

Under the Hepburn Act the Commission has the power 
to prescribe a uniform system of accounts for express com- 
panies, and has worked out a system now followed by all 
companies engaged in interstate business. It has power to 
examine the books of the companies in order to obtain evi- 
dence in rate or other cases, and to see that they are kept 
according to the prescribed system. 

The Railway Rate Act of 1910 still further extends the 
federal control over express companies, as it does over all 
other interstate carriers within its scope. It requires them 
to appoint an agent in Washington upon whom notice may 
be served in proceedings before the Commission or the 
newly created Commerce Court; it revises the long-and- 
short-haul clause, so that exceptions to it may be made only 
with the consent of the Commission; and it provides that 
through rates may not be higher than the sum of the local 
rates to intermediate points. The present difference be- 
tween express rates to exclusive, as compared with common, 
points frequently violates the long-and-short-haul clause, 
and is directly affected by these provisions. 



• Interstate Commerce Commission, " Regulations Governing the 
Construction and Filing of Tariffs and Classifications of Express 
Companies," effective August 1, 1908, p. 40. 
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The CommissioD may, under this act, reject all tariffs 
which do not state, and give lawful notice of, their effective 
date, and heavy penalties are imposed for failure to com- 
ply with its regulations as to their puhlication and tiling. 
Shippers may demand a statement of rates upon written 
request, and may control the routing of their shipments, 
subject to supervision by the Commission. The Commis- 
sion is given the power to tix maximum rates upon its own 
initiative, subject to review by the newly created Com- 
merce Court, to promulgate classifications, to suspend pro- 
posed increases of rates, and to exercise gi'eater power over 
through routes and joint rates. In any proceeding involv- 
ing proposed increases of rates, the burden of proof rests 
upon tlie company to sliow that the increase is just and 
reasonable. The Commission is, moreover, empowered to 
issue orders as regards any service or regulation whatso- 
ever which comes within the scope of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Its power to call for information and reports 
is also enlarged. 

The above are the main provisions of the Railway Rate 
Act of 1910 directly affecting the rates and services of 
express companies. A more detailed' analysis of the act 
is contained in Chapter XLVII, One hundred and twenty- 
four chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and other 
commercial organizations have recently united in a peti- 
tion to the Commission for relief from alleged excessive 
press rates. 
Numerous states have, likewise, brought express compa- 
ss within the scope of their railroad, corporation, or pub- 
utilities acts. This has been done in Alabama, Arizona, 
'kansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
wa, Kansas, Loui.siana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
ississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, North and 
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South Dakota, North and South Carolina, Nebraska, New 
York, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
The Georgia Commission,^ for example, with power to fix 
maximum rates, has promulgated a general distance tariff 
of merchandise rates for intrastate express traffic, a spe- 
cial tariff for perishables and general specials; another 
for dressed poultry, fish, meat, and butter; a special milk 
tariff, a special local merchandise tariff, and various spe- 
cial commodity rates. These state statutes also require 
the filing and publication of express tariffs and prohibit 
unfair discriminations. Many of them require the publi- 
cation of the rates for a stated period of from ten to thirty 
days before applying them. In some states, as in New 
York, Wisconsin, Washington, IMinnesota, Oregon, Mary- 
land, and New Jersey, the commissions have power to pre- 
scribe express accounts, and their usual practice is to adopt 
the system prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In others, such as New York, Oregon, Vermont, 
Georgia, Maryland, New Jersey, and Nebraska, they have 
control over the issue of new securities. 

The Interstate Commerce Act and the various state 
laws have become an influential factor in the fixing of ex- 
press charges and the performance of express services. It is, 
however, largely because express rates are still high that a 
demand for a parcels post has arisen. The effect of post 
office competition is seen in the lower rates charged by 
express companies for packages of seven pounds or less 
than for larger parcels, and it is felt that if the post office 
increased its maximum weight allowance from four to ten 
or fifteen pounds the effect would become more widespread. 



* Thirtj'-eixth Annual Report- of the Railroad Commission of Georgia 
(1908), Express Tariffs of the Georgia Commission, pp. 387-394. 
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19. Interstate Commerce Commission. "Interstate Com- 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAY MAIL TRANSPORTATION 

OrigiD of the colonial post oflict- — Early railway trsDaportaUon of 
mails— Introduction of tlip Kiiilwny I'oBt Office — Present scope 
of that service — Fast mail service — ^Cnse examination of postal 
clerks — City separation of mails — Statistics of mail service and 
receipts — lUipJd advance in stenmboat and railway mail services. 

A PUBLIC post office service has existed in America for 
over two cci;itiiries. As early as 1633 the Maasachusetts 
Court establislied a public delivery service ' at Boston for 
foreign mail matter, and in 1677 appointed a general post- 
man, subject to orders from a committee of Boston mer- 
chants. In 1683 William Penn established a public post 
ofBce at Philadelphia and a route between that city and 
New Castle, Del. Legislative action was taken as early as 
1700 to establish a post office at Philadelphia; in 1710 the 
British Parliament ordered the erection of " chief letter 
offices," and under this act postal routes were established 
throughout the colonies. Benjamin Franklin was in 1753, 
by eommissioa of the Postmaster-General of England, ap- 
pointed Deputy Postmaster-General of America. 

In 1776 the Continental Congress appointed a Post- 
master-General; and in 1789 the first Postmaster-General 
if the United States, Samuel Osgood, was appointed under 

' "History of tho Railway Mail Service," E^ec. Doc., 48 Cong., 2 
93., No. 40, p. 7; L. H. Haney, "Congressional History of Railways," 
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the Federal Constitution. At this time the Post OflBce 
Department had under its control about sixty post offices 
and 2,000 miles of post roads. The work of the cen- 
tral office was conducted by the Postmaster-General, his 
assistant, and one clerk. Prom this humble beginning 
the department has grown to its present size, controlling 
over 60,000 post offices and over 448,000 miles of postal 
routes. 

The securing of speedy and safe transportation of the 
mails for years constituted the leading difficulty. Prior to 
the railroad the stagecoach was generally used, and it was 
supplemented with horseback, sulky, packet, and steamboat 
services. The common method was to contract with indi- 
viduals to carry the mails over given routes. The contracts 
stipulated the rate of pay, the speed of transportation, and 
the frequency of delivery. On routes with heavy traffic it 
was required that the mails be carried daily * * in four-horse 
coaches, constructed under the directions of the Depart- 
ment exclusively for the mails, except an outside seat for 
the accommodation of three passengera. ' * 

The first railroad mail route was established about 1834, 
but the service was so uncertain and slow that the stage- 
coach did not at once lose ground. Many of the contracts 
with stagecoach and horseback carriers called for from 
eight to fifteen miles an hour, and the early railroads could 
do little better. In 1834 and 1835 ** grave doubts were 
entertained as to whether the railway service could ever be 
made acceptable to the public or the Department, and fre- 
quent threats are on record that the contractors will be 
remanded to the stagecoaches. ' ' * 

The first railroad mail services were performed through 

» " History of the Railway Mail Service," p. 23. 
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the usual contractors, who obligated themselves to trans- 
port the mails for a given number of years, and made their 
own arrangements with the railways. When these time 
contracts expired the post office began to make direct 
arrangements with the railways, inviting proposals and 
making contracts with them. The railroad service con- 
tinued to be rendered under contract until the 70 's, when 
this method and that of inviting proposals were aban- 
doned. The mail service over steamship and star routes 
is still rendered under contract, but that over railway 
routes by order and arrangement of Congress and the Post 
Office Department. 

Since the mail carried on stagecoach and steamboat 
routes depended upon the *' pouch service," that method 
was also adopted on the railway routes. For some time 
mail matter, though carried on passenger trains, was han- 
dled as freight. Mail pouches were collected and unloaded 
at the various stations on a route, and all mail matter was 
sorted and distributed in the post offices. 

An essential supplement to the pouch service, even prior 
to rail transportation, were the *' distributing post offices," 
first established by act of Congress in 1810. Their number 
grew from thirty-five in the beginning to fifty in 1857. In 
these offices the mail was redistributed and forwarded to 
destination. These offices received originally five per cent 
and later seven, and twelve and a half per cent of the post- 
age as compensation. Serious abuses arose in the system, 
many letters being redistributed various times and the 
greater portion of the postage paid as commissions. By 
decreasing the number of pouches the distributing offices 
caused unbearable delay and expense. As a result thirteen 
of the fifty distributing offices were discontinued in 1859 
and the practice of direct mailing between offices was sub- 
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stituted. With the adoption of railway post offices the 
entire system was gradually abandoned. 

There are certain milestones in the development of rail- 
way mail transportation, and one of them is the introduc- 
tion of ** The Railway Mail Service." Under this service 
the railways furnish ** post office cars," or *' compartment 
cars," in which postal clerks distribute the mails while the 
train is en route. The Postmaster-General, as long ago as 
1840, reported the use of traveling post offices in England, 
and they are mentioned in his annual report for 1859 as 
being used in Canada. It also appears that William A. 
Davis distributed the overland mails in transit on the Han- 
nibal & St. Joseph Railroad in 1862. Its first real impetus 
in the United States, however, was given in 1864 by George 
B. Armstrong, later General Superintendent of the Rail- 
way Mail Service. Mr. Armstrong placed his first railway 
post office car upon the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 
August 28, 1864.1 

The railway post office car and compartment car solved 
the most perplexing difficulty of the mail service — ^that of 
mail distribution. In 1909 full railway post offices were 
operated over 53,539 miles of railway and compartment 
cars on 141,666 miles, while the closed-pouch service pre- 
vailed on 23,194 miles. The railways employed or had in 
reserve 1,342 post office cars and 3,755 compartment cars. 
The latter usually consist of baggage cars with mail com- 
partments, in which the postal clerk distributes the mail 
in transit. Such cars are used on routes not requiring full- 
sized cars. A full railway past office car, seventy feet in 
length, carries an average of 5,800 pounds of mail matter,^ 

> C. E. Carr, "The RaUway Mail Service," p. 16 (1909). 
* ''Special Weighing of the Mails of 1907," House Doc., 60 Cong., 1 
Sess., No. 910. Table EE. 
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and a compartment thirty-five feet in length carries an 
average of 1,539 pounds. On heavy mail routes the prac- 
tice also prevails of operating ** storage cars " in conjunc- 
tion with railway post offices, the mail being transferred to 
the latter as it is required by the postal clerks. A storage 
car, sixty-eight feet in length, carries an average of 26,400 
pounds of mail, and dispenses with the extra payment made 
for railway post offices. ' 

The railway mail service is supervised by the Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General, but is directly in charge of 
a General Superintendent, an Assistant General Superin- 
tendent, and the Chief Clerk. The territory covered is 
divided into eleven divisions, in charge of Division Super- 
intendents. The assorting and distributing of the mails in 
transit is performed by '* Railway Postal Clerks," who are 
divided into six classes, according to their salaries, and are 
required to furnish bonds of $1,000. The Railway Postal 
Clerks are among the most efficient in the entire Govern- 
ment service. 

The railway mail service has been extended and vastly 
improved since its adoption. One of the most important 
betterments was the introduction, in 1875, of the Fast Mail 
Service. The first fast mail train was operated between 
New York and Chicago, over the New York Central and 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, under the direction 
of General Superintendent George S. Bangs. It consisted 
wholly of mail cars running at unusual speed, with right of 
way over all other trains, and guaranteeing to deliver the 
mails upon schedule time. The experiment was successful, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad likewise established a fast 
mail service. These railways, however, expected to receive 
extra payment to compensate for the additional expense 
incurred. Instead^ Congress in 1876 reduced mail pay- 
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ments by ten per cent, and as a result W. H. Vanderbilt 
and Thomas A. Scott, on behalf of their respective rail- 
ways, notified the Post Office Department that the fast mail 
service would be discontinued after July 22, 1876. 

The interruption was of short duration. A concerted 
public demand arose for its reestablishment, and Congress 
was obliged to appropriate funds for the so-called " special 
facilities pay.'' Since 1877 the fast mail service has been 
a fixed institution. As is stated by Mr. Clark E. Carr, who 
was a guest on the pioneer fast mail train, '^ all the leading 
railways of the United States, east and west and north 
and south, now have fast mail trains, the speed of which 
averages forty miles an hour. They cover thousands of 
miles in extent, and each is equipped with the finest mail 
cars and ample crews of the most competent and efficient 
postal railway clerks. Trips both ways are made over these 
roads by fast mail trains every day." ^ 

Further improvement in the railway mail service oc- 
curred soon after Mr. Bangs became General Superinten- 
dent, when the case examination system of promotion for 
postal clerks was introduced. The examination case, or 
*' sweat case," invented by James E. White, later General 
Superintendent, is ** the post office world in miniature." 
In the offices of the Division Superintendents are cases 
labeled with the names of many post offices similar to the 
arrangement in the railway post offices, and cards bearing 
the names of many post offices are provided. The postal 
clerks are required to distribute these cards with minimum 
error and maximum speed without the aid of charts, time 
tables, or schedules of connections. The examination case 
has to this day remained the basis of promotion for Rail- 

1 C. E. Carr, "The Railway Mail Service," p. 35. 
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way Postal Clerks. It has been incorporated into the postal 
laws as follows: '' The ease examination and car record 
of a clerk shall constitute the examination for promotion 
to any position in a railway post office. No examination 
shall be required for promotion to higher positions, eligibil- 
ity for promotion being determined by the Board of Pro- 
motion after considering such qualities as judgment, char- 
acter, ability, and general qualifications of the person 
competing. Records of efficiency in case examinations shall 
be prescribed by the Board of Promotion, after consulting 
with the Postmaster-General, and shall embrace the ele- 
ments which are essential to a fair and accurate deter- 
mination of relative merit." * The case system has resulted 
in the selection of a body of Railway Postal Clerks of 
marked efficiency. 

Further improvement came with the introduction of 
city separation. Trials were made as early as 1867, but 
no general and systematic attempt was made until 1882. 
Under this method the mails at the stationary post offices 
are distributed for trains and delivered to the Railway 
Postal Clerks who distribute the mail en route not merely 
by cities but also by substations of a large city, and those 
for the business sections are ready for the mail carriers 
when the train arrives. Not more than five per cent^ of 
the mails taken to Chicago pass through the central office. 

Railway postal routes are now used for the transporta- 
tion of most of the mails as is shown in the following table 
of annual distances traveled, length of routes, and expendi- 
tures. They comprise forty-eight per cent of the aggregate 



* Supplement to the Postal Laws of the United States, in effect March 
4, 1907, p. 116. 

» G. G. Tunell, "Railway Mail Service," in Hatfield's "Lectures on 
Commerce," p. 79. 
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length of mail routes, and account for seventy-six per cent 
of the annual distance traveled. 

THE MAIL SERVICE IN OPERATION, JUNE 30, 1909 



SSRVICC. 


Number. 


Aggregate 
length, miles. 


Annual travel, 
miles. 


Annual rate of 
expenditure. 


Star routes 


13,600 

066 

219 

3,316 

16,044 

*7,766 
320 

525 
6 


177.194.33 
12,710.37 
28,314.97 

217,115.007 

" 6,177.35  
1,000.41 

6,069.34 
45.66 


01,597,310.75 

3,171,881.44 

4.733,977.85 

413,546,104.73 


$6,701,010.18 


Special office routes 

Steamboat routes 

RailrofiH routes- - - 


32.006.90 

604.894.80 

44.885.305.20 


Railway mail service (offi- 
cers and clerks) 


18.380.725.10 


Railway post-office cars 
Mail-messenger routes . . . 
Wagon routes (in cities) . . 
Electric and cable car 
routes 




4.721,044.87 


12,108,245.04 
4,0^1,137.82 

11,030,373.11 


1,508,025.60 
1.530,336.22 

643,077.78 


Pneumatic-tube routes. . . 


776,330.04 


Man eouiproent 




538,040.84 


Freight on mail bags, 
postal cards, etc 






255,702.07 


Miscellaneous expenses.. . 






507.60 




542,151.121.64 




Total inland service 

Foreign mails, aggregate 
cost 


26,652 


448,618.34 

2,922.888.16 

188.222.40 


80,750,006.37 


Less intermediate service 
to foreign countries. . . . 




2,734,665.76 








Total 








83.403,762.13 




1 





Between places not reached by rail or steamboat the 
mails are carried over ** star routes " by wagon or on horse- 
back in much the same way as they were a century ago. 
A ** special office route " is a ** temporary arrangement 
for the supply of newly established post offices that are not 
on or near the lines of existing routes, and as soon as the 
new office shows a number of people to be supplied, or an 
amount of mail to be carried that will justify such action, 
regular contract service is provided for its supply. " * * Mail- 
messenger routes '' supply the transportation between rail- 
way stations and post offices situated more than eighty 
rods away. In large cities this service and that between 
the central post office and substations give rise to " wagon 
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roQbs " over which contractors operate regulatioo and 
flcreen wagons or motor cars. In addition, contracts are 
made over steamboat, electric railway, and pneomatic-tube 
routes, the latter being operated wily at Boston, Brooklyn, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

Of the foor leading classes of mail routes for the trans- 
portation of mails — star route, special office, steamboat, and 
railroad — the last named is advancing at the expense of 
the others. Since 1900 the number of star routes has de- 
clined for^ per cent, and of special office routes fifty per 
cent. In contrast the number of steamboat routes has in- 
creased twenty per cent ; but the number of railroad mail 
routes has increased tweaty-eight per cent. It is estimated 
that in 1909, 1,290,000,000 pounds of mail matter and 554,- 
700,000 pounds of mail pouches and bags were handled by 
the post office service. The proportion of this carried be- 
yond railroad stations and by steamboats is relatively small. 
The great volume of mail traffic moves by rail between the 
large cities and centers of population. 

REFERENCES 
Consult references at the end of Chapter XLVL 



CHAPTER XLV 

RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE AND PAYMENT 

Kinds of mail service — Govenunent requirements of the railways — 
Early system of paying railways for carrying mails — ^Laws of 
1838, 1846, 1863, 1872, 1873, 1876, 1878, 1906, and 1907— Table 
of present rates for railway mail transportation — Rates allowed 
for use of full-sized railway post-office cars — Amount paid rail- 
ways and other carriers for transporting the mails — Business 
organization of the post office. 

There are two forms of mail service, (1) the trans- 
portation of the pouch, or closed, mail in baggage, or stor- 
age cars, and (2) the carriage of the mails in railway post 
oflBce, or compartment, cars in accordance with the stipula- 
tions made by the Post Office Department. The Govern- 
ment specifies ^ how the compartment and post-office cars 
must be built, that lights shall be provided, and that proper 
devices for handling, loading, and unloading mail pouches, 
for catching mail without stopping trains, and for keeping 
cinders out of the cars, shall be furnished. In addition, 
the law provides that the mails must be carried on the fast- 
est trains when so ordered by the Postmaster-General ; that 
mails must be carried upon any train the Post Office De- 
partment may select; the mails be given preference over 
baggage or other matter, so that none may needlessly be 

I Commission to Investigate the Postal Deficit. "Railway Mail 
Pay,'' Senate Doc, 56 Ck>ng., 2 Sess., No. 89, p. 84. 
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left behind ; that the mail ears be stationed where they can 
b^ easily and conveniently approached; that the rail- 
roads carry the mails under certain conditions between 
its stations and the post offices; and that railroad em- 
ployees give the mail their first attention on the arrival of 
trains. 

When necessary, the Government requires that the mail 
cars be stationed in the railway terminals for some hours 
prior to the departure of the train, and holds the railways 
responsible for the mails while in their possession. Under 
the act of June 26, 1906, if the railways failed to de- 
liver the mails on schedule time, deductions were made 
from their pay, and in 1907 net deductions of $882,- 
000 were reported.^ The law, however, is no longer ef- 
fective. 

In addition to providing, equipping, and hauling the 
postal cars as required by the Government, the railways 
perform various other services. Their employees load the 
mails into the cars, and when cars are not in charge of a 
messenger, unload them. They transfer the mails from car 
to car, and, except in large cities, between station and post 
office. At terminal stations this service may be required 
regardless of distance, but at way stations and intermediate 
stations the railways are not obliged to deliver mails more 
than eighty rods. Twenty-nine thousand out of a total of 
60,000 post offices, however, come within this limit, and at 
them the railways directly supply the messenger service or 
make arrangements with the postmaster to have him handle 
the mails. 

All these requirements tend to guarantee a speedy and 



* Statement Relative to Mail Trains. Letter from Acting Post- 
master-General. Sen. Doc., 60 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 214, p. 3. 
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reliable mail service. They also cause expense to the rail- 
ways and must be considered in any discussion of the ade- 
quacy of railway mail compensation. 

The payment to the railways for the carriage of the 
United States mails has for many years been under con- 
sideration by the Post Oflfice Department and Congress. 
Before the advent of railroads it had been the policy to 
make mail contracts based upon competitive bidding with 
the owners of stage coaches, steamboats, and other means of 
conveyance, and later this policy was adopted in the deal- 
ings with railroads. The first railroad mail act was that 
of 1838,^ which declared all railroads to be post routes, and 
fixed a maximum rate of pay not to exceed twenty-five per 
cent above what * ' similar transportation would cost in post 
coaches." The difficulty of administering this regulation 
resulted, within a year, in a second railway mail act which 
fixed an annual maximum of $300 per mile. In 1845 Con- 
gress classified railway mail routes in three classes with 
annual maximum rates of $300, $100, and $50 respectively, 
with twenty-five per cent extra if one half of service was 
at night. In 1853 a law was enacted enabling the Post 
Office Department to contract with parts of operated rail- 
ways as well as with a completed line. Care was also taken 
to place provisions in the acts granting public lands to the 
railways, frequently compelling the railroad companies to 
carry the mails under the directions of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

During the years of this pioneer legislation, however, 
there was prolonged friction between the post office and 
the railways. At one time the Illinois Central Railroad, for 



* "History of the Railway Mail Service." General Superintendent 
Railway Mail Service. Ebcec. Doc, 48 Cong., 2 Seas., No. 40, p. 110. 
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iBstance, in spite of its federal land grant, refused to ac- 
cept the terms offered to it, and finally, after yielding to 
the post office, it did not conform to the mail schedules pre- 
scribed or to other requests of the department. In 1859 
the Postmaster-General stated in his annual report: ** With 
every disposition to deal with them (the railways) most 
liberally, and with a full recognition of their value as postal 
agents — still it is manifest that their present attitude — 
seemingly defiant in its tone, as it is disorganizing in its 
tendencies — cannot be endured without humiliation to the 
Government and without serious peril to those great inter- 
ests which it is the mission of the department to uphold 
and advance/' 

After much delay* the Post Office Act of 1872 was 
enacted. The maximum rates and classification of 1845 
were reestablished, as was also the provision that twenty-five 
per cent additional be paid in case one half of the service 
of a railway was required at night. Land grant lines were 
required to carry mail at whatever rates Congress may pro- 
vide, or the Postmaster-.General may meanwhile name. The 
Postmaster-General was also authorized to pay for the use 
of railway post-office cars as he deemed best up to fifty per 
cent of the authorized rates. 

It was on March 3, 1873, however, that the present basis 
of weight of mail, distance hauled, and number of full-sized 
postal cars used was enacted into law. Inviting proposals 
was abandoned. As is shown in the following table, un- 
der this act the Postmaster- General fixed maximum rates, 
ranging from $50 per mile per annum for average daily 
weights of 200 pounds to $200 in case of 5,000 pound 
weights, and $25 additional for every 2,000 pounds. He 

* Haney, vol. ii, p. 206. 
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also prescribed extra payments for railway postal cars as 
follows : $25 for forty feet, $30 for forty-five feet, $40 for 
fifty feet, and $50 for fifty-five to sixty feet cars. 

From these rates there has been a gradual reduction. 
On July 12, 1876, a ten-per-cent cut was made in the gen- 
eral rates, and land grant lines were henceforth to receive 
but eighty per cent of the rates paid other railroad com- 

Schedide of Rates for Railway Mail Transportation * 



AVBRAQB WbiOHT Of MaILS 

Per Dat Cabribd Over 
WuoLB Lbnoth of Routk. 



200 pounds 

200 pounds to 500 pounds 

500 pounds 

500 pounds to 1,000 pounds 

1,000 pounds 

1.000 pounds to 1,500 pounds. . . . 

1,500 pounds 

1,500 pounds to 2,000 pounds. . . . 

2.000 pounds 

2,000 pounds to 3.500 pounds 

3,500 pounds 

3,500 pounds to 5,000 pounds 

6,000 pounds 

5.000 pounds to 48,000 pounds. . . 

For every additional 2,000 pounds 
over 5,000 pounds and under 
48,000 pounds 

For every 2,000 pounds over 48,000 
pounds 



Pay per mile per annum. 



Rates 
allowable 
under act 
of Mar. 3, 

1873. 



$50.00 



75.00 

i66!66 



125.00 

150.66 



175.00 
'266.06 



25.00 
25.00 



Rates 

allowable 

under acts 

of July 12, 

1876, June 

17. 1878. 

and Mar. 

2, 1907. 



$42.75 



64.12 
85^56 



106.87 
128^25 



149.62 

i7i!66 



20.30 
19.24 



Rates 
allowable 

to land- 
grant rail- 
roads un- 
der acts of 

July 12, 
1876, June 

17, 1878, 

Mar. 2, 
1907. and 

May 12, 
1910. 



S34.20 



51.30 
68!46 



85.50 
i62!66 



119.70 
i36!86 



16.24 
15.39 



Intermediate 

weight 
warranting 
allowances of 
$1 per mile 
under the 
law of 1873 
and the cus- 
tom of the 
department, 
subject to 
acts of July 
12, 1876, June 
17,11878, Mar. 
2, 1907, and 
May 12. 1910. 



Pounds. 

i2" 



20 
26 



20 
66' 



60 
'66' 



a 103.96 
b 129.96 



a Nonland grant. 



h Land grant. 



* "Railway Mail Pay." Hearings before Subcommittee No. 6 of 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 60 Cong., 2 Sess., Febru- 
ary 11, 1009, p. 3. 
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panies. On June 17, 1878, a further reduction of five per 
cent was made. The act of March 2, 1907, reduced the 
general rates on all routes carrying over 5,000 pounds 
per day and made a cut of about six per cent in the pay- 
ments for railway postal ears. By the act of June 26, 
1906, moreover, empty mail hags and various supplies 
were withdrawn from the mails to be shipped as freight 
or express, thus reducing the mail pay without substan- 
tially reducing the space required. A further cut resulted 
on June 7, 1907, when by order of the Postmaster-General 
the method of computing the average daily weights car- 
ried was changed so that the full number of days in 
the weighing period is now iised as a divisor. This 
decreased the compensation for railroad transportation 
by from eight to ten per cent. A slight reduction 
also resulted, from an order of the Postmaster-General, 
in the pay for the return movement of railway post-office 
cars. 

An examination of the general rates shows that they 
are much higher for small than for large weights. When 
reduced to terms of rates per ton per mile they vary from 
$1,171 for weights of 200 pounds to $0,052 for weighte in 
excess of 48,000 pounds. The total sums paid to a railway 
increase with the weights carried, but not in proportion to 
the volume of the traffic. 

The actual payments based on weight and distance are 
fixed by the Government. Two authorities are concerned, 
thp Post Office Department and Congress. The latter estab- 
es the maximum rates by law, while the former deter- 
ics the actual rates, weights, and distances. The daily 
ghts carried are determined by weighing the mail for not 
than ninety successive working days once in four years, 
ce the volume materially increases during the course of 
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four years it follows that the railways are not paid for 
all the mail matter carried by them. The excess weight 
carried cannot be accurately stated. Frequent charge 
is made that the volume of mail during the period of 
weighing is sometimes artificially padded; but the Post 
Office Department takes special pains to prevent such 
frauds. 

In addition to the general rates paid to railways for 
carrying mails in storage, baggage, or compartment cars, 
they receive special pay in case they supply and haul 
full-sized railway post-office cars. The sums received 
annually per mile of track, in case sufficient cars are 
furnished and run to make a daily round trip, are as 
follows : 

Bates AUawedfor FvUrSized Railway Po8U)ffice Cora 



Lbnoth or Cas 


Rate per annum per mile 
of track. 


40 feet, inside measurement 


$26.00 


46 " ' " " 


27.50 


60 " " " 


32.50 


66 *' or over, inside measurement 


40.00 



If the car makes but a one-way trip each day, its pay is 
only one half of the above schedule. 

For some years Congress appropriated small sums for 
" special facilities." Such sums constituted a third 
method of railway mail payment. They were paid to se- 
cure a fast mail train, or other special service at a time, 
or under conditions warranting extra compensation. The 
sums paid in this way were never large and ceased wholly 
in 1907. 

The total amount paid to the railroads by the post office 
in 1909 aggregated $49,869,000, or 22.5 per cent of the total 
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w^^tjff ^'t*^*fri»\  H*-f*'r*-Ti/'*-«i for f hapUrri XLIV-XLVL 

I,v hlx Huuu^] n-jK^rt for IfKlfl thf' Postrna.stfT-Oeneral 
niH'hkn in th'' folio win*( t*-rrfj« of th^* d^-Hrrit of the p^jst 
ofi'n'ft: ** In itM #'arly d;jyH the jKMal H*fr\'ice was self-sup- 
j>orlinjf. For thirty y^-an*, from 17?*9 to 1819, it failed 
only onr^? Vf yuUl an annual profit, but in rr-cent yean, 
alrn^mt without ^-xr^^'pfion, th'fn* haw \H'f:n a deficit. So long 
SiH the deficit amounted to onlv a few million dollars and 
dirl not in^reaw in profK^rtion to the j^rowtb of the service, 
it affrweted little attention; hut wh<'n, in the last few years, 
it leaf>ed to ufmard of $10,rXX),rK)0, and finally in 1909 
exeeerjed $17/KK)/K)0, ordinary busin<*ss prudence suggested 
that the eaiiws he definitely loeated."* 

The prmtal revenu<^, expenditures, and deficit since 
1H80 are shown on the opposite pa^e. 

The jrrowinj^ defieit hfis eaused many to favor a reduc- 
tion in the pHymentx made to the railways. In fairness to 
the rwilnmds, however, it is manifest that neither is the 
inereasin^^ defieit due to railway mail pay, nor is this pay 



1 Annual Report of 1909, p. 6. 
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investigation of the necessity for establishing the post office 
car service on new railways, and increasing the car space 
on existing routes. The entire service is under the super- 
vision of the Postmaster-General. 

REFERENCES 
Consult references at the end of the following chapter. 
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are not excessive," and recommended ** that no reduction 
thereof be made at this time." 

Conditions since the above statement was made have 
not so changed as to warrant any widespread reduction. 
Prom 1898 to 1907 wages have increased 28 per cent, the 
price of commodities 38 per cent, and train-mile costs 54 
per cent. During the same period it is notable that the 
earnings of the railways from the mails increased ^ 46 per 
cent, as compared with a gain of 121 per cent in express 
goods. 111 per cent in passengers, and 114 per cent freight 
revenue. Earnings per passenger train mile from passen- 
gers advanced 31 per cent and from express 38 per cent, 
while in the case of mails it declined 10 per cent. Mail pay 
in terras of cents per ton miles declined from 12.57 in 1898 
to 10.66 in 1907 and 9.94 in 1908, while freight earnings 
per ton mile and passenger receipts per passenger-mile re- 
mained practically stationary. 

The rates paid for carrying the mails are somewhat 
higher than the rates charged on express matter. The dif- 
ference, however, no more than compensates for the greater 
expenses connected with the mail service and the higher 
classification of the articles carried. If the post office 
entered into contracts such as exist between railways and 
express companies, it would pay from forty to sixty per 
cent of its gross revenue to the railways, and railway mail 
pay would annually aggregate over $100,000,000 instead 
of $49,869,000. 

In order to determine the causes of the increasing post 
office deficit it is necessary to examine expenditures other 

* J. Kruttschnitt, "Railway Mail Pay," complied from the annual 
"Statistics of Railways of the United States," issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Railroad Age Gazette, vol. xlvi, p. 794 
(April 9, 1909). 
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than railway mail pay. The table presented on the pre- 
ceding page indicates the leading items of profit and loss 
of the Post OflSce Department for the year 1909, according 
to the class of service.^ 

It is manifest that the chief source of loss is second-class 
mail matter. It brings in a revenue of little over one cent 
a pound and requires 9.23 cents a pound to handle and 
carry it. This class of mail, consisting of newspapers, 
magazines, and other periodicals issued at intervals not ex- 
ceeding three months, is charged at the rate of one cent for 
four ounces, and when mailed by publishers at one cent a 
pound. Local newspapers are handled free of charge in 
the county of publication, except in cities having a free- 
delivery service. Since 1879, when the pound rate went 
into effect, second-class mail matter has increased by 1,300 
per cent. Over 700,000,000 pounds are annually handled, 
and the special weighing of 1907 showed that it amounts to 
sixty-three per cent of all domestic mail and yields but five 
per cent of the revenue. As is stated by the Postmaster- 
General: ** The loss on second-class matter was greater 
than the profits on all classes of mail combined. It exceeded 
the total amount paid the railroads for mail transporta- 
tion." He, moreover, recommends that ** some substantial 
advance in the postage of such mail should be made in order 
to reduce the tremendous losses the Government revenues 
are now suffering from this source." 

It is seen also that substantial losses result from the 
free congressional or ** franked " mail, free departmental 
or ** penalty " mail, third-class mail, and the registry serv- 
ice. The greatest profits result from first-class, fourth- 
class, and foreign mail matter. 

^ Annual Report of Postmaster-General (1909), p. 8. 
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To indicate still further the sources of the deficit, post 
office expenditures may be subdivided as follows : ^ 

Statement of Post Office Expendiltares, 1900, 1906, 1907, 1909 



Itch. 


1900. 


1905. 


1907. 


1909. 


Servtoe in post nffioes.. 
RailwKv mail nen-ioe . . 
Rural aelivery service . 
Transportstion of do- 
mestio mail: 

By railroads 

By other means of 
transportation.. 
Transportation of for- 
eign mail 


$51,214,497.73 

S.839.767.30 

420.409.11 

37,316.724.45 
7,794,211.94 
2,166,567.46 


$74,109,740.43 
13.289.368.41 
20.824.269.44 

45,040,563.62 

11,302.795.22 

2.832.432.11 


$83,601,334.35 
15.178.374.82 
26,666.889.22 

49,758,071.01 

12,002,580.70 

3,031.088.24 


$102,091,070.61 
18.356,800.13 
35.586,779.50 

49.869,374.52 

12.156.228.81 

2,943.849.32 







It appears, therefore, that the greatest item of expense 
is that concerning the payment of salaries to postmasters, 
clerks, and city mail carriers, and other expense of the 
service within the post offices. All of these payments have 
substantially increased since 1900, and the total increased 
by ninety-nine per cent. A very large part of the increased 
deficit is also due to the rural free delivery service, the ex- 
penditures of which grew from less than $500,000 to $35,- 
500,000 during the nine years. It is estimated that the 
postage on matter mailed on rural routes is about $7,250,- 
000. Few deny that the advantages resulting from this 
service outweigh its great expenditures, but its relation 
to the post office deficit is very evident. Payments for the 
transportation of domestic mails other than by railways 
increased by 55.9 per cent and the transportation of foreign 
mail by 36 per cent. The expenditures of the ** railway 
mail service '' — ^that is, salaries of postal clerks, etc. — in- 
creased by 107 per cent. 

Railway mail pay at present constitutes but 22.5 per 



^ Annual Report of Poetmaater-Gencral (1009), pp. 60-61. 
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enlarge the revenue resulting from this branch of the pos- 
tal service. The average load of rural carriers is about 
twenty-five pounds daily, and this may well be increased 
so as to utilize their services more fully. Committees of 
experts, moreover, have been organized to improve the reg- 
istry and money order service and to decrease the expendi- 
tures therefor. The economies accomplished in 1909-10 
reduced the deficit over $10,000,000, and it is expected that 
further changes can be made that will so increase revenues 
and decrease expenses as to wipe out the deficit. 
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CHAPTER XLVn 

PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL RAILWAY RATE ACT OF 1910 

Laws prior to 1910 — ^The Commerce Couri — Actions for enforce- 
ment of Act are in name of the United States — Interstate Com- 
merce Commission given jurisdiction over interstate telegraph, 
telephone, and cable lines — Commission given power to suspend 
proposed rates, and power to establish through routes and rates 
— ^The long-and-short-haul clause made stronger — Commission 
to pass upon increase of rates lowered to meet water compe- 
tition — Shippers may control routing of freight and may require 
carriers to state what the rates are — Added measures to prevent 
rebating — A commission to report on regulation of issue of 
stocks and bonds — Conditions under which Federal judges may 
enjoin enforcement of state laws — Other miscellaneous pro- 
visions — ^The provisions omitted from the law. 

For a period of nearly a quarter century the Federal 
Crovernment has exercised an increasing control over the 
rates and services of railroads. In 1887 the Federal Gov- 
ernment enacted the Interstate Commerce Law; in 1897 
the Supreme Court applied the Sherman Antitrust Act to 
railroads; in 1903 the Elkins Antirebating Law was 
enacted; and in 1906 the Hepburn Rate Act vitally 
amended the original Interstate Commerce statute. Mean- 
while, the various state governments have created rail- 
road commissions and enacted regulating statutes. The 
state and federal courts have also increased their scope of 
control. 

These measures and methods of control have been pre- 
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viously explained and need not be further discussed in this 
connection.* On June 18, 1910, President Taft signed 
another railroad rate act, the Mann-Elkins act, which 
changes the Interstate Commerce Law in many important 
respects. It is a lengthy law ' containing eighteen sections, 
but its leading provisions may be briefly outlined : 

1. The Act first provides for the creation of a ** Com- 
merce Court,*' with a fourfold jurisdiction: 

First, it has authority over the enforcement of any 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission except those 
involving the payment of money, lengthy provision being 
made for the enforcement, by the regular courts, of orders 
for the payment of money. 

Second, it has jurisdiction over all ** cases brought to 
enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend, in whole or in part, any 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Section 
3, however, provides that no order of the commission 
may be thus set aside or enjoined ** otherwise than upon 
notice and after hearing, except that in cases where irrepar- 
able damage would otherwise ensue to the petitioner, said 
court or judge thereof may on hearing after not less th^Ji 
three days' notice to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Attorney General, allow a temporary stay or sus- 
pension in whole or in part of the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for not more than sixty days from 
the date of his order, pending application to the court 
for its order or injunction, in which case the said order 
shall contain a specific finding, based upon evidence sub- 

*E. R. Johnson, "American Railway Transportation," Part IV, 
"The Railways and the State"; G. G. Huebner, "Five Years of Rail- 
road Regulation by the States," in Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. xxxii, pp. 138-156, July, 1908. 

 The law is reproduced in extenso in Appendix I of this volume. 
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mitted to the judge making? the order and identified by 
reference thereto, that such irreparable damage would 
result to the petitioner and specifying the nature of the 
damage." 

Third, the Commerce Court has jurisdiction over all 
cases of rebating brought under Section 3 of the Elkins 
law; and, 

Fourth, over all mandamus proceedings arising under 
Sections 20 or 23 of the Interstate Commerce Law. These 
sections conferred upon the circuit and district courts 
of the United States the right to issue a mandamus to 
compel compliance with the provisions of the act, and 
to compel the movement of interstate traffic for any 
shipper, or the furnishing of cars, or other facilities 
upon terms as favorable as those given to any other 
shipper. 

The Commerce Court has the jurisdiction formerly ex- 
ercised by circuit courts over the above-mentioned cases. 
At the beginning the President is to appoint five additional 
circuit judges for terms of from one to five years, and 
thereafter the Commerce Court is to consist of five judges 
from the circuit courts, assigned to it from time to time 
by the Chief Justice of the United States. Its chief 
purposes are to expedite court review of cases appealed 
from the commission, to constitute a body of judges 
who will become expert in matters involving railroad 
rates and services, and to avoid conflicting decisions and 
uncertainties of legal interpretation. The President stated 
it to be of ** supreme importance that the decision of 
such questions shall be as speedy as the nature of the 
circumstances will admit, and that a uniformity of de- 
cision be secured so as to bring about an effective, sys- 
tematiCy and scientific enforcement of the commerce law, 
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rather than conflicting decisions and uncertainty of final 
result."* Its jurisdiction is exclusive in that no district 
or circuit courts may try the kind of cases assigned to it; 
but appeals may be made to the Supreme Court of the 
United States within sixty days after judgment has been 
passed. An injunction of the Commerce Court restraining 
the enforcement of an order of the commission may also 
be appealed to the Supreme Court within thirty days, and 
all such cases have priority in the Supreme Court over all 
others except criminal cases. 

2. The second general feature of the Rate Act of 1910 
is that any of the above-named cases brought before the 
Commerce Court or the Supreme Court are, according to 
Sections 4 and 5, brought by or against the United States, 
and are in charge of the Attorney General of the United 
States. The commission may still be represented by its 
counsel as a party to a suit, but the cases are not, as for- 
merly, brought against the commission. The interests of 
the Government are in charge of the regular Department 
of Justice instead of the commission's counsel. The com- 
mission itself previously initiated and defended litigation 
in the courts, and ** this blending of administrative, legis- 
lative, and judicial functions,'' in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent,* tended *' to impair the efficiency of the commission 
by clothing it with partisan characteristics, and robbing it 
of the impartial judicial attitude it should occupy in pass- 
ing upon questions submitted to it." 

3. By Section 7 the scope of the commission's juris- 
diction is widened so as to include telegraph, telephone, and 
cable companies. All unjust and unreasonable charges are 

^ Special Message of the President of the United States, Jan. 7, 1910, 
p. 4. 

* Ibid.f pp. 5-6. 
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declared to be unlawful, but it is especially stipulated that 
they may classify their messages into ** day, night, re- 
peated, unrepeated, letter, commercial, press, government, 
and such other classes as are just and reasonable, and dif- 
ferent rates may be charged for the different classes of 
messages." 

4. The commission's powers over rates and fares is 
materially increased. Section 11 empowers the commission 
to begin proceedings and to Sx maximum rates upon its 
own initiative. Formerly it could correct rates only upon 
complaint. Section 12 empowers it to establish classifica- 
tions either upon complaint or its own initiative. This 
section also grants to it the important power of suspend- 
ing proposed rates pending inquiry. Any new rates, fares, 
or classifications filed with the commission may be sus- 
pended by it for a period of 120 days, hearings held 
regarding their propriety, and the proposals annulled if 
found unreasonable. If the commission cannot conclude 
its hearings within the time stated it may extend the time 
of suspension for a period not exceeding six months. In 
all such proceedings the burden of proof rests upon the 
carrier proposing the increase. Section 9 grants the com- 
mission specific power to reject any tariff or schedule 
tendered for filing which does not ** provide and give law- 
ful notice of its effective date." 

5. The commission's powers over through rates and 
routes is in various ways increased. Sweeping, though 
somewhat indefinite, provisions are contained in Section 7 
as to the interchange of cars and the establishment of 
through routes. Carriers are recjuired ** to provide reason- 
able facilities for operating such through routes, and to 
make reasonable rules and regulations with respect to the 
exchange, interchange, and return of cars used therein, and 
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for operation of sach through routes and providing for 
reasonable compensation to those entitled thereto." Sec- 
tion 12, moreover, gives the commission power to establish 
new through routes and joint rates and classifications even 
though a satisfactory through route already exists. It can- 
not, however, establish a through route, or joint rate and 
classification between a steam railroad and an electric line 
not regularly engaged in freight transportation, nor can it 
do so when the shipment is wholly by ¥rater; and it can- 
not compel a railroad to establish a through route shorter 
than its own line unless its length is unreasonable as com- 
pared with other available routes. Section 8 specifies that 
no through rate or fare may exceed the sum of the com- 
ponent local rates or fares. However, in order to prevent 
state governments from practically fixing interstate through 
rates by making local rates, this provision is subject to 
exception upon complaint to the commission. The Hepburn 
Act, as construed by the Supreme Court, made lateral con- 
nections obligatory only upon complaint by the shipper, 
but Section 7 of the present act specifically states that they 
are hereafter obligatory also upon complaint of the lateral 
line. 

6. The commission is given specific power to issue 
orders as regards any '' conditions or practices whatso* 
ever " of carriers within the scope of the act when ** un- 
just, or unreasonable, or unjustly discriminatory, or other- 
wise in violation of any provisions of this act. ' ' Section 12 
in this way definitely establishes the administrative powers 
of the commission which were formerly disputed. 

7. Section 8, by striking out of the original Interstate 
Commerce Law the words ** under substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions," gives the long-jfnd-short- 
haul clause real force. It is now ' * unlawful for any carrier 
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subject to the provisions of this act to charge, or receive 
any greater compensation in the aggregate for the trans- 
portation of passengers, or of like kind of property, for a 
shorter than for a longer distance over the same line or 
route in the same direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance." This clause, if enforced, will 
exert a widespread influence over southern and trans- 
continental freight rates. 

8. The same section prohibits the increase of rates that 
have been reduced to meet water competition, unless the 
commission after hearing finds that the '* proposed in- 
crease rests upon conditions other than the elimination of 
water competition." This provision will probably be of 
importance to the future development of transportation 
upon inland waterways in the United States. 

9. Section 12 of the new rate act gives to shippers the 
control of routing freight, ** subject to such reasonable 
exceptions and regulations as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall from time to time prescribe." 

10. Section 9 compels the carriers to furnish a state- 
ment of rates to shippers upon written request. The name 
of the proper agent must be posted in every station, and 
failure to furnish a correct statement within a reasonable 
time makes the carrier liable to a fine of $250. The purpose 
of this provision is to increase the publicity of rates, and 
facilitate the business of the shipper. Tariffs, though avail- 
able to the shipper, are frequently so complex that only an 
expert can quote the correct rate. 

11. Section 10 amends the antirebating clause by out- 
lining in greater detail unlawful ways of obtaining special 
rates. Any shipper who employs a device whereby the 
payment to the carrier ** shall in fact be made less than 
the regular rates then established and in force on the line 
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• 

of transportation, shall be deemed guilty of fraud." The 
penalties of fine and imprisonment and the liability of both 
shipper and carrier remain unchanged. An allied pro- 
vision is the portion of Section 12 which prohibits car- 
riers from disclosing the business secrets of shippers or 
consignees. For every such offense the carrier becomes 
liable to a maximum fine of $1,000. 

12. Under Section 17 the President is authorized to 
appoint a special commission to investigate, and report as 
to, the regulation of capitalization. This provision was 
inserted in lieu of proposed sections of the act that would 
have given to the Interstate Commerce Commission control 
over stock and bond issues. 

13. Section 14 specifies that no injunction prohibiting 
an officer of a state from enforcing a state statute may 
be issued by a federal court unless the application is 
heard and determined by three judges, at least one of 
whom is a justice of the Supreme Court or a circuit judge. 
In case of irreparable injury a temporary injunction may 
be issued by a justice of the Supreme Court or a district 
or circuit judge, but it is to remain in effect only un- 
til application for the interlocutory injunction has been 
heard and determined by the three judges. 

14. Lastly, the work of the commission is facilitated 
in various miscellaneous ways. Its authority to require 
reports is increased by empowering it to substitute De- 
cember 31st for June 30th as the end of the statistical 
year if it desires, and to require not only monthly reports 
of earnings and expenses, but ** periodical and special re- 
ports concerning any matters about which the commission 
is authorized or required by this or any other law to 
inquire or to keep itself informed or which it is required 
to enforce.'' 
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Seetion 13 defines how suits may be brought to en- 
force the commission's orders. Orders for the payment 
of money may be enforced through the regular federal 
courts, or in state courts; and suits on orders not for the 
payment of money are to be brought in the Commerce 
Court. Section 6 requires all carriers subject to the act 
to designate an agent in Washington upon whom services 
of all notices and processes may be made in proceedings 
before the commission or the Commerce Court. Section 7 
further specifies the classes of individuals who may receive 
free passes. 

Some of the leading provisions of the bill as proposed 
by the Administration were not accepted by Congress. 
President Taft recommended the amendment of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act so as to permit rate agreements, but 
the provision was rejected and rate making theoretically 
continues to rest upon competition. The original bill also 
prohibited the issue of capital stock at less than par, and 
of bonds at less than par, or, if so, at less than the market 
value of such bonds as determined by the commission, and 
the issue of any securities in case of reorganization without 
approval of the commission. Instead of this a special 
investigating commission was authorized. It likewise pro- 
hibited the acquisition of competing lines or a stock in- 
terest in them, except in cases where the acquiring line 
already owned fifty per cent of the stock of the competing 
lines. Some of the leading provisions proposed in Con- 
gress, but likewise rejected, were those aiming to empower 
the commission to fix minimum rates in case of water 
competition, to permit the shipper to recover damages in 
case a rate is misquoted, to have the commission make a 
physical valuation of all interstate railroads, drastic regu- 
lation of capitalization, prevention of all rate increases 
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\(ith«ut iDT'Stisrati' n an«l apprr>vai by th»f ecmmLasioiu 
and an am*'n<lfr«l ooiiimoiiiti'^'S elaase. 

S'^me cf the ff>jst ra^iical ffatur*s of the proposed 
rail war rate bills were rej«:<:ted, as were si>me of those 
estrnfiitly stmtiht by the Administration. But the law as 
finally enafft»f<l very materially increased the powers of 
the In t« rotate Commerce Commissi* n, er^attnl a new body 
— the Ccmm»'rce Court — and enlar^t^l the se».pe of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 
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APPENDIX I 

THE FEDERAL RAILWAY RATE ACT OF JUNE 18, 1910 

An Act To create a commerce court, and to amend the Act 
entitled " An Act to regulate commerce," approved February 
fourth, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, as heretofore 
amended, and for other purposes. 

THE COMMERCE COURT: ITS DUTIES AND POWERS 

Be il enacted hy the Senate and House of itepresentaiives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled. That a 
court of the United States is hereby created which shall be 
known as the commerce court and shall have the jurisdiction 
now possessed by circuit courts of the United States and the 
judges thereof over all cases of the following kinds : 

First. All cases for the enforcement, otherwise than by ad- 
judication and collection of a forfeiture or penalty or by inflic- 
tion of criminal punishment, of any . order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission other than for the payment of money. 

Second. Cases brought to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend 
in whole or in part any order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Third. Such cases as by section three of the Act entitled 
" An Act to further regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the States," approved February nineteenth, nine- 
teen hundred and three, are authorized to be maintained in a 
circuit court of the United States. 

Fourth. All such mandamus proceedings as under the pro- 
visions of section twenty or section twenty- three of the Act 
entitled " An Act to regulate commerce," approved February 
fourth, eigliteen hundred and eighty-seven, a9 amended, are 
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authorized to be maintained in a circuit court of the United 
States. 

Nothing: contained in this Act shall be construed as enlarg- 
ing the jurisdiction now possessed by the circuit courts of 
the United States or the judges thereof, that is hereby trans- 
ferred to and vested in the commerce court. 

The jurisdiction of the commerce court over cases of the 
foregoing classes shall be exclusive; but this Act shall not af- 
fect the jurisdiction now possessed by any circuit or district 
court of the United States over cases or proceedings of a kind 
not within the above-enumerated classes. 

The commerce court shall be a court of record, and shall 
have a seal of such form and style as the court may prescribe. 
The said court shall be composed of five judges, to be from 
time to time designated and assigned thereto by the Chief 
Justice of the United States, from among the circuit judges of 
the United States, for the period of five years, except that in 
the first instance the court shall be composed of the ^ve ad- 
ditional circuit judges to be appointed as hereinafter provided, 
\7ho shall be designated by the President to serve for one, two, 
three, four, and five years, respectively, in order that the period 
of designation of one of the 'said judges shall expire in each 
year thereafter. In case of the death, resignation, or termina- 
tion of assignment of any judge so designated, the Chief Justice 
shall designate a circuit judge to fill the vacancy so caused and 
to eerve during the unexpired period for which the original des- 
ignation was made. After the year nineteen hundred and four- 
teen no circuit judge shall be redesignated to serve in the 
commerce court until the expiration of at least one year after 
the expiration of the period of his last previous design^ation. 
The judge first designated for the five-year period shall be the 
presiding judge of said court, and thereafter the judge senior 
in designation shall be the presiding judge. 

Each of the judges during the period of his service in the 
commerce court shall, on account of the regular sessions of the 
court being held in the city of Washington, receive in addition 
to his salary as circuit judge in expense allowance at the rate 
of one thousand ^ve hundred dollars per annum. 

The President shall, by and with the advice and consent of 
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the Senate, appoint five additional circuit judges no two of 
whom shall be from the same judicial circuit, who shall hold 
office during good behavior and who shall be from time to time 
designated and assigned by the Chief Justice of the United 
States for service in the circuit court of any district, or the 
circuit court of appeals for any circuit, or in the commerce 
court. 

The associate judges shall have precedence and shall suc- 
ceed to the place and powers of the presiding judge whenever 
he may be absent or incapable of acting in the order of the 
date of their designations. Four of said judges shall constitute 
a quorum, and at least a majority of the court shall concur in 
all decisions. 

The court shall also have a clerk and a marshal, with the 
same duties and powers, so far as they may be appropriate and 
are not altered by rule of the court, as are now possessed by 
the clerk and marshal, respectively, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The offices of the clerk and marshal of the 
court shall be in the city of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia. The judges of the court shall appoint the clerk and 
marshal, and may also appoint, if they find it necessary, a 
deputy clerk and deputy marshal; and such clerk, marshal, 
deputy clerk, and deputy marshal shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the court. The salary of the clerk shall be four 
thousand dollars per annum; the salary of the marshal three 
thousand dollars per annum ; the salary of the deputy clerk two 
thousand five hundred dollars per annum; and the salary of 
the deputy marshal two thousand five hundred dollars per an- 
num. The said clerk and marshal may, with the approval of the 
court, employ all requisite assistance. The costs and fees in 
said court shall be established by the court in a table thereof, 
approved by the Supreme Court of the United States, within 
four months after the organization of the court ; but such costs 
and fees shall in no case exceed those charged in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and shall be accounted for and paid 
into the Treasury of the United States. 

The commerce court shall be always open for the transaction 
of business. Its regular sessions shall be held in the city of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia ; but the powers of the 
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court or of any judge thereof, or of the clerk, marshal, deputy 
clerk, or deputy marshal may be exercised anywhere in the 
United States; and for expedition of the work of the court 
and the avoidance of undue expense or inconvenience to suitors 
the court shall hold sessions in di£Perent parts of the United 
States as may be found desirable. The actual and necessary 
expenses of the judges, clerk, marshal, deputy clerk, and deputy 
marshal of the court incurred for travel and attendance else- 
where than in the city of Washington shall be paid upon the 
written and itemized certificate of such judge, clerk, marshal, 
deputy clerk, or deputy marshal by the marshal of the court, 
and shall be allowed to him in the statement of his accounts 
with the United States. 

The United States marshals of the several districts outside 
of the city of Washington in which the commerce court may 
hold its sessions shall provide, under the direction and with the 
approval of the Attorney-General of the United States, such 
rooms in the public buildings of the United States as may 
be necessary for the court's use; but in case proper rooms can 
not be provided in such public buildings, said marshals, with 
the approval of the Attorney-General of the United States, may 
then lease from time to time other necessary rooms for the 
court. 

If, at any time, the business of the commerce court does not 
require the services of all the judges, the Chief Justice of the 
United States may, by writing, signed by him and filed in the 
Department of Justice, terminate the assignment of any of the 
judges or temporarily assign him for service in any circuit 
court or circuit court of appeals. In case of illness or other 
disability of any judge assigned to the commerce court the 
Chief Justice of the United States may assign any other cir- 
cuit judge of the United States to act in his place, and may ter- 
minate such assignment when the exigence therefor shall cease ; 
and any circuit judge so assigned to act in place of such judge 
shall, during his assignment, exercise all the powers and per- 
form all the functions of such judge. 

In all cases within its jurisdiction the commerce court, and 
each of the judges assigned thereto, shall, respectively, have 
and may exercise any and all of the powers of a circuit court 
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of the United States and of the judges of said court, respect- 
ively, so far as the same may be appropriate to the effective 
exercise of the jurisdiction hereby conferred. The commerce 
court may issue all writs and process appropriate to the full 
exercise of its jurisdiction and powers and may prescribe the 
form thereof. It may also, from time to time, establish such 
rules and regulations concerning pleading, practice, or pro- 
cedure in cases or matters within its jurisdiction as to the 
court shall seem wise and proper. Its orders, writs, and process 
may run, be served, and be returnable anywhere in the United 
States; and the marshal and deputy marshal of said court and 
also the United States marshals and deputy marshals in the 
several districts of the United States shall have like powers 
and be under like duties to act for and in behalf of said court 
as pertain to United States marshals and deputy marshals 
generally when acting under like conditions concerning suits or 
matters in the circuits of the United States. 

The jurisdiction of the commerce court shall be invoked by 
filing in the office of the clerk of the court a written petition 
setting forth briefly and succinctly the facts constituting the 
petitioner's cause of action, and specifying the relief sought. 
A copy of such petition shall be forthwith served by the marshal 
or a deputy marshal of the commerce court or by the proper 
United States marshal or deputy marshal upon every defendant 
therein named, and when the United States is a party defendant, 
the service shall be made by filing a copy of said petition in the 
office of the Secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and in the Department of Justice. Within thirty days after the 
petition is served, unless that time is extended by order of the 
court or a judge thereof, an answer to the petition shall be filed 
in the clerk's office, and a copy thereof mailed to the petitioner's 
attorney, which answer shall briefly and categorically respond 
to the allegations of the petition. No replication need be filed 
to the answer, and objections to the sufficiency of the petition 
or answer as not setting forth a cause of action or defense must 
be taken at the final hearing or by motion to dismiss the pe- 
tition based on said grounds, which motion may be made at 
any time before answer is filed. In case no answer shall be 
filed as provided herein the petitioner may apply to the court 
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on notice for such relief as may be proper upon the facts alleged 
in the petition. The court may, by rule, prescribe the method 
of taking evidence in cases pending in said court; and may pre- 
scribe that the evidence be taken before a single judge of the 
court, with power to rule upon the admission of evidence. Ex- 
cept as may be otherwise provided in this Act, or by rule of the 
court, the practice and procedure in the commerce court shall 
conform as nearly as may be to that in like cases in a circuit 
court of the United States. 

The commerce court shall be opened for the transaction of 
business at a date to be fixed by order of the said court, which 
shall be not later than thirty days after the judges thereof shall , 
have been designated. 

APPEALS TO SUPREME COURT 

Sec. 2. That a final judgment or decree of the commerce 
court may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States if appeal to the Supreme Court be taken by an aggrieved 
party within sixty days after the entry of said final judgment 
or decree. Such appeal may be taken in like manner as ap- 
peals from a circuit court of the United States to the Supreme 
Court, and the commerce court may direct the original record 
to be transmitted on appeal instead of a transcript thereof. The 
Supreme Court may affirm, reverse, or modify the final judg- 
ment or decree of the commerce court as the case may require. 

Appeal to the Supreme Court, however, shall in no case 
supersede or stay the judgment or decree of the commerce court 
appealed from, unless the Supreme Court or a justice thereof 
shall so direct, and appellant shall give bond in such form 
and of such amount as the Supreme Court, or the justice of that 
court allowing the stay, may require. 

An appeal may also be taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from an interlocutory order or decree of the 
commerce court granting or continuing an injunction restrain- 
ing the enforcement of an order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, provided such appeal be taken within thirty days 
from the entry of such order or decree. 

Appeals to the Supreme Court under this section shall have 
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priority in hearing and determination over all other causes ex- 
cept criminal causes in that court. 

PBOCEEDINGS TO ENJOIN COMMISSION ORDERS 

Sec. 3. That suits to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend 
any order of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be 
brought in the commerce court against the United States. The 
pendency of such suit shall not of itself stay or suspend the 
operation of the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ; but the commerce court, in its discretion, may restrain or 
suspend, in whole or in part, the operation of the commission's 
order pending the final hearing and determination of the suit. 
No order or injunction so restraining or suspending an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be made by the 
commerce court otherwise than upon notice and after hear- 
ing, except that in cases where irreparable damage would other- 
wise ensue to the petitioner, said court, or a judge thereof may, 
on hearing after not less than three days' notice to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Attorney-General, allow a 
temporary stay or suspension in whole or in part of the opera- 
tion of the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
not more than sixty days from the date of the order of such 
court or judge, pending application to the court for its order 
or injunction, in which case the said order shall contain a 
specific finding, based upon evidence submitted to the judge 
making the order and identified by reference thereto, that such 
irreparable damage would result to the petitioner and specify- 
ing the nature of the damage. The court may, at the time of 
hearing such application, upon a like finding, continue the 
temporary stay or suspension in whole or in part until its de- 
cision upon the application. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL TO DEFEND SUFTS 

Sec. 4. That all cases and proceedings in the commerce 
court which but for this Act would be brought by or against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be brought by or 
against the United States^ and the United States may intervene 
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in any case or proceeding in the commerce court whenever, 
though it has not heen made a party, public interests are in- 
volved. 

Sec. 5. That the Attorney-General shall have charge and 
control of the interests of the Government in all cases and pro- 
ceedings in the commerce court, and in the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon appeal from the commerce court ; and 
if in his opinion the public interest requires it, he may retain 
and employ in the name of the United States, within the ap- 
propriations from time to time made by the Congress for such 
purposes, such special attorneys and counselors at law as he may 
think necessary to assist in the discharge of any of the duties 
incumbent upon him and his subordinate attorneys; and the 
Attorney-General shall stipulate with such special attorneys and 
counsel the amount of their eomi)ensation, which shall not be 
in excess of the sums appropriated therefor by Congress for such 
purposes, and shall have supervision of their action: Provided, 
That the Interstate Commerce Commission and any party or 
parties in interest to the proceeding before the commission, in 
which an order or requirement is made, may appear as parties 
thereto or their own motion and as of right, and be represented 
by their counsel, in any suit wherein is involved the validity 
of such order or requirement or any part thereof, and the in- 
terest of such party; and the court wherein is i)ending such 
suit may make all such rules and orders as to such appearances 
and representations, the number of counsel, and all matters of 
procedure, and otherwise, as to subserve the ends of justice and 
speed the determination of such suits: Provided further. That 
communities, associations, corporations, firms, and individuals 
who are interested in the controversy or question before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or in any suit which may be 
brought by any one under the terms of this Act, qr the Acts 
of which it is amendatory or which are amendatory of it, re- 
lating to action of the Interstate Commerce Commission, may 
intervene in said suit or proceedings at any time after the in- 
stitution thereof, and the Attorney-General shall not dispose of 
or discontinue said suit or proceeding over the objection of such 
party or intervenor aforesaid, but said intervener or interveners 
may prosecute, defend, or continue said suit or proceeding un- 
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affected by the action or nonaction of the Attorney-General of 
the United States therein. 

Complainants before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
interested in a case shall have the right to appear and be made 
parties to the case and be represented before the courts by coun- 
sel under such regulations as are now permitted in similar cir- 
cumstances under the rules and practice of equity courts of the 
United States. 

Sec. 6. That until the opening of the commerce court as 
in section one hereof provided, all cases and proceedings of 
which from that time the commerce court is hereby given ex- 
clusive jurisdiction may be brought in the same courts and con- 
ducted in like manner and with like effect as is now provided 
by law; and if any such case or proceeding shall have gone to 
final judgment or decree before the opening of the commerce 
court, appeal may be taken from such final judgment or decree 
in like manner and with like effect as is now provided by law. 
Any such case or proceeding within the jurisdiction of the 
commerce court which may have been begun in any other 
court &3 hereby allowed before the said date shall be forthwith 
transferred to the commerce court, if it has not yet proceeded 
to final judgment or decree in such other court unless it has 
been finally submitted for the decision of such court, in which 
case the cause shall proceed in such court to final judgment or 
decree and further proceeding thereafter, and appeal may be 
taken direct to the Supreme Court, and if remanded such cause 
may be sent back to the court from which the appeal was taken 
or to the commerce court for further proceeding as the Supreme 
Court shall direct ; and all previous proceedings in such trans- 
ferred case shall stand and operate notwithstanding the trans- 
fer, subject to the same control over them by the commerce 
court and to the same right of subsequent action in the case 
or proceeding as if the transferred case or proceeding had been 
originally begun in the commerce court. The clerk of the court 
from which any case or proceeding is so transferred to the com- 
merce court shall transmit to and file in the commerce court 
the originals of all papers filed in such case or proceeding and 
a certified transcript of all record entries in the case or proceed- 
ing up to the time of transfer. 
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It shall be the duty of every common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this Act, within sixty days after the taking effect 
of this Act, to designate in writing an agent in the city of 
Washington, District of Columbia, upon whom service of all 
notices and processes may be made for and on behalf of said 
common carrier in any proceeding or suit pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or before said commerce 
court, and to file such designation in the office of the secretary 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which desig^nation 
may from time to time be changed by like writing similarly 
filed; and thereupon service of all notices and processes may 
be made upon such common carrier by leaving a copy thereof 
with such designated agent at his office or usual place of resi- 
dence in the city of Washington, with like eflFect as if made 
personally upon such common carrier, and in default of such 
designation of such agent, service of any notice or other process 
in any proceeding before said Interstate Commerce Commission 
or commerce court may be made by posting such notice or 
process in the office of the secretary of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 



EXTENSION OF THE JURISDICTION OF INTERSTATE CX)MMERCE 

COMMISSION 

Sec. 7. That section one of the Act entitled " An Act to 
regulate commerce," approved February fourth, eighteen hun- 
dred eighty-seven, as heretofore amended, is hereby now 
amended so as to read as follows: 

" Section 1. That the provisions of this Act shall apply to 
any corporation or any person or persons engaged in the trans- 
portation of oil or other commodity, except water and except 
natural or artificial gas, by means of pipe lines, or partly by 
pipe lines and partly by railroad, or partly by pipe lines and 
partly by water, and to telegraph, telephone, and cable com- 
panies (whether wire or wireless) engaged in sending messages 
from one State, Territory, or District of the United States, to 
any other State, Territory, or District of the United States, or 
to any foreign country, who shall be considered and held to 
be common carriers within the meaning and purpose of this Act, 
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and to any common carrier or carriers engaged in the trans- 
portation of passengers or property wholly by railroad (or partly 
by railroad and partly by water when both are used under a 
common control, management, or arrangement for a continuous 
carriage or shipment), from one State or Territory of the 
United States or the District of Columbia, to any other State or 
Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, or 
from one place in a Territory to another place in the same Ter- 
ritory, or from any place in the United States to an adjacent 
foreign country, or from any place in the United States through 
a foreign country to any other place in the United States, and 
also to the transportation in like manner of property shipped 
from any place in the United States to a foreign country and 
carried from such place to a port of transshipment, or shipped 
from a foreign country to any place in the United States and 
carried to such place from a port of entry either in the United 
States or an adjacent foreign country : Provided, however. That 
the provisions of this Act shall not apply to the transportation 
of passengers or property, or to the receiving, delivering, stor- 
age, or handling of property wholly within one State and not 
shipped to or from a foreign country from or to any State or 
Territory as aforesaid, nor shall they apply to the transmission 
of messages by telephone, telegraph, or cable wholly within one 
State and not transmitted to or from a foreign country from or 
to any State or Territory as aforesaid. 

Common Carriers Defined 

" The term * common carrier ' as used in this Act shall in- 
clude express companies and sleeping car companies. The term 
' railroad ' as used in this Act shall include all bridges and 
ferries used or operated in connection with any railroad, and 
also all the road in use by any corporation operating a railroad, 
whether owned or operated under a contract, agreement, or 
lease, and shall also include all switches, spurs, tracks, and 
terminal facilities of every kind used or necessary in the trans- 
portation of the persons or property designated herein, and 
also all freight depots, yards, and grounds used or necessary in 
the transportation or delivery of any of said property; and the 
term ' transportation ' shall include cars and other vehicles and 
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all instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or carriage, ir- 
respective of ownership or of any contract, express or implied, 
for the use thereof and all services in connection with the re- 
ceipt, delivery, elevation, and transfer in transit, ventilation, 
refrigeration or icing, storage, and handling of property trans- 
ported ; and it shall be the duty of every carrier subject to the 
provisions of this Act to provide and furnish such transporta- 
tion upon reasonable request therefor, and to establish through 
routes and just and reasonable rates applicable thereto; and to 
provide reasonable facilities for operating such through routes 
and to make reasonable rules and regulations with respect to the 
exchange, interchange, and return of cars used therein, and for 
the operation of such through routes, and providing for rea- 
sonable compensation to those entitled thereto. 

" JtLst and Reasonable" Charges 

"All charges made for any service rendered or to be ren- 
dered in the transportation of passengers or property and for 
the transmission of messages by telegraph, telephone, or cable, 
as aforesaid, or in connection therewith, shall be just and rea- 
sonable; and every unjust and unreasonable charge for such 
service or any part thereof is prohibited and declared to be un- 
lawful: Provided, That messages by telegraph, telephone, or 
cable, subject to the provisions of this Act, may be classified 
into day, night, repeated, un repeated, letter, commercial, press. 
Government, and such other classes as are just and reasonable, 
and different rates may be charged for the different classes 
of messages: And provided further. That nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to prevent telephone, telegraph, and cable 
companies from entering into contracts with common carriers, 
for the exchange of services. 

" And it is hereby made the duty of all common carriers 
subject to the provisions of this Act to establish, observe, and 
enforce just and reasonable classifications of property for trans- 
portation, with reference to which rates, tariffs, regulations, or 
practices are or may be made or prescribed, and just and rea- 
sonable regulations and practices affecting classifications, rates, 
or tariffs, the issuance, form, and substance of tickets, receipts, 
and bills of lading, the manner and method of presenting, mark- 
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ing, packing, and delivering property for transportation, the 
facilities for transportation, the carrying of personal, sample, 
and excess baggage, and all other matters relating to or con- 
nected with the receiving, handling, transporting, storing, and 
delivery of property subject to the provisions of this Act which 
may be necessary or proper to secure the safe and prompt re- 
ceipt, handling, transportation, and delivery of property sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act upon just and reasonable terms, 
and every such unjust and unreasonable classification, regula- 
tion, and practice with reference to commerce between the 
States and with foreign countries is prohibited and declared to 
be unlawful. 

Passes and Franks Prohibited 

"No common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act 
shall, after January first, nineteen hundred and seven, directly 
or indirectly, issue or give any interstate free ticket, free pass, 
or free transportation for passengers, except to its employees 
and their families, its ofiicers, agents, surgeons, physicians, and 
attorneys at law; to ministers of religion, traveling secretaries 
of railroad Young Men's Christian Associations, inmates of hos- 
pitals and charitable and eleemosynary institutions, and per- 
sons exclusively engaged in charitable and eleemosynary work; 
to indigent, destitute, and homeless persons, and to such per- 
sons when transported by charitable societies or hospitals, and 
the necessary agents employed in such transportation; to in- 
mates of the National Homes or State Homes for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers, and of Soldiers' and Sailors' Homes, including 
those about to enter and those returning home after discharge; 
to necessary care takers of live stock, poultry, milk, and fruit; 
to employees on sleeping cars, express cars, and to linemen of 
telegraph and telephone companies; to Railway Mail Service 
employees, post-office inspectors, customs inspectors, and immi- 
gration inspectors; to newsboys on trains, baggage agents, wit- 
nesses attending any legal investigation in which the common 
carrier is interested, persons injured in wrecks and physicians 
and nurse attending such persons: Provided, That this pro- 
vision shall not be construed to prohibit the interchange of 
passes for the officers, agents, and employees of common car- 
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riers, and their families; nor to prohibit any common carrier 
from carrying passengers free with the object of providing re- 
lief in cases of general epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous 
visitation: And provided further. That this provision shall not 
be construed to prohibit the privilege of passes or franks, or the 
exchange thereof with each other, for the officers, agents, em- 
ployees, and their families of such telegraph, telephone and 
cable lines, and the officers, agents, employees and their fami- 
lies of other common carriers subject to the provisions of this 
Act: Provided further. That the term 'employees' as used 
in this paragraph shall include furloughed, pensioned, and 
superannuated employees, persons who have become disabled 
or infirm in the service of any such common carrier, and the 
remains of a person killed in the employment of a carrier and 
ex-employees traveling for the purpose of entering the service 
of any such common carrier ; and the term * families ' as 
used in this paragraph shall include the families of those per- 
sons named in this proviso, also the families of persons 
killed, and the widows during widowhood and minor chil- 
dren during minority of persons who died, while in the serv- 
ice of any such common carrier. Any common carrier vio- 
lating this provision shall be deemed gruilty of a misdemeanor, 
and for each offense, on conviction, shall pay to the United 
States a penalty of not less than one hundred dollars nor more 
than two thousand dollars, and any person, other than the 
persons excepted in this provision, whose uses any such inter- 
state free ticket, free pass, or free transportation shall be sub- 
ject to a like penalty. Jurisdiction of offenses under this pro- 
vision shall be the same as that provided for offenses in an Act 
entitled * An Act to further regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the States,' approved February nineteenth, 
nineteen hundred and three, and any amendment thereof. 

" From and after May first, nineteen hundred and eight, it 
shall be unlawful for any railroad company to transport from 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, to any other 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to any foreign 
country, any article or commodity, other than timber and the 
manufactured products thereof, manufactured, mined, or pro- 
duced by it, or under its authority, or which it may own in 
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vhole or in part, or in which it may have any interest, direct 
or indirect, except such articles or commodities as may be 
necessary and intended for its use in the conduct of its business 
as a common carrier. 

Lateral Connectiona Made Obligatory 

'< Any common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act, 
-upon application of any lateral, branch line of railroad, or of 
any shipper tendering insterstate traffic for transportation, shall 
construct, maintain, and operate upon reasonable terms a switch 
connection with any such lateral, branch line of railroad, or pri- 
vate side track which may be constructed to connect with its 
railroad, where such connection is reasonably practicable and 
can be put in with safety and will furnish sufficient business 
to justify the construction and maintenance of the same; and 
shall furnish cars for the movement of such traffic to the best 
of its ability without discrimination in favor of or against any 
such shipper. If any common carrier shall fail to install and 
operate any such switch or connection as aforesaid, on appli- 
cation therefor in writing by any shipper or owner of such 
lateral, branch line of railroad, such shipper or owner of such 
lateral, branch line of railroad may make complaint to the 
commission, as provided in section thirteen of this Act, and the 
commission shall hear and investigate the same and shall de- 
termine as to the safety and practicability thereof and justifica- 
tion and reasonable compensation therefor, and the commission 
may make an order, as provided in section fifteen of this Act, 
directing the common carrier to comply with the provisions of 
this section in accordance with such order, and such order shall 
be enforced as hereinafter provided for the enforcement of all 
other orders by the commission, other than orders for the pay- 
ment of money." 

LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE IN NEW FORM 

Sec. 8. That section four of said Act to regrulate com- 
merce be amended so as to read as follows : 

*^ Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common car- 
rier subject to the provisions of this Act to charge or receive 
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any greater compensation in the aggregate for the transporta-* 
tion of passengers, or of like kind of property, for a shorter than 
for a longer distance over the same line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the long distance,, 
or to charge any greater compensation as a through route than 
the aggregate of the intermediate rates subject to the provisions 
of this Act; but this shall not be construed as authorizing any 
common carrier within the terms of this Act to charge or re- 
ceive as great compensation for a shorter as for a longer dis- 
tance: Provided, however. That upon application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission such common carrier may in 
special cases, after investigation, be authorized by the com- 
mission to charge less for longer than for shorter distances for 
the transportation of passengers or property; and the com- 
mission may from time to time prescribe the extent to which 
such designated conmion carrier may be relieved from the oper- 
ation of this section : Provided further. That no rates or charges 
lawfully existing at the time of the passage of this amendatory 
Act shall be required to be changed by reason of the provisions 
of this section prior to the expiration of six months after the 
passage of this Act, nor in any case where application shall 
have been filed before the commission, in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, until a determination of such appli- 
cation by the conmiission. 

" Whenever a carrier by railroad shall in competition with 
a water route or routes reduce the rates on the carriage of any 
species of freight to or from comi)etitive points, it shall not 
be permitted to increase such rates unless after hearing by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission it shall be found that such 
proposed increase rests upon changed conditions other than the 
elimination of water competition,'* 

REJECTION BY THE COMMISSION OF TARIFFS IMPROPERLY FILED 

Sec. 9. That section six of said Act to regulate commerce, 
as heretofore amended, is hereby now amended by adding four 
new paragraphs at the end thereof, as follows : 

" The commission may reject and refuse to file any schedule 
that is tendered for £ling which does not provide and give law- 
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ful notice of its effective date^ and any schedule so rejected by 
the commission shall be void and its use shall be unlawfuL 

^'In case of failure or refusal on the part of any carrier, 
receiver, or trustee to comply with the terms of any regrulation 
adopted and promulgated or any order made by the commission 
under the provisions of this section, such carrier, receiver, or 
trustee shall be liable to a penalty of five hundred dollars for 
«ach such offense, and twenty-five dollars for each and every 
day of the continuance of such offense, which shall accrue to 
the United States and may be recovered in a civil action 
brought by the United States. 

WRITTEN STATEMENT OF RATES TO BE FURNISHED SHIPPERS ON 

APPLICATION 

"If any common carrier subject to the provisions of this 
Act, after written request made upon the agent of such carrier 
hereinafter in this section referred to, by any person or com- 
pany for a written statement of the rate or charge applicable to 
a described shipment between stated places under the schedules 
or tariffs to which such carrier is a party, shall refuse or omit 
to give such written statement within a reasonable time, or 
shall misstate in writing the applicable rate, and if the person 
or company making such request suffers damage in consequence 
of such refusal or omission or in consequence of the misstate- 
ment of the rate, either through making the shipment over a 
line or route for which the proper rate is higher than the rate 
over another available line or route, or through entering into 
any sale or other contract whereunder such person or company 
obligates himself or itself to make such shipment of freight at 
his or its cost, then the said carrier shall be liable to a penalty 
of two hundred and fifty dollars, which shall accrue to the 
United States and may be recovered in a civil action brought by 
the United States. 

"It shall be the duty of every carrier by railroad to keep 
at all times conspicuously posted in every station where freight 
is received for transi>ortation the name of an agent resident in 
the city, village, or town where such station is located, to whom 
application may be made for the information by this section 
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required to be furnished on written request; and in case any 
carrier shall fail at any time to have such name so posted in 
any station, it shall be sufficient to address such request in sub- 
stantially the following form : * The Station Agent of the 

Company at Station/ together with the name of 

the proper post-office, inserting the name of the carrier company 
and of the station in the blanks, and to serve the same by de- 
positing the request so addressed, with postage thereon prepaid^, 
in any post-office." 

STRINGENT PROVISIONS AGAINST REBATING 

Sec. 10. That section ten of said Act to regulate commerce^ 
as heretofore amended, be now amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: 

" Sec. 10. That any common carrier subject to the provisions 
of this Act, or, whenever such common carrier is a corporation,, 
any director or officer thereof, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, 
agent, or person acting for or employed by such corporation, 
who, alone or with any other corporation, company, person, or 
party, shall willfully do or cause to be done, or shall willingly 
suffer or permit to be done, any act, matter, or thing in this 
Act prohibited or declared to be unlawful, or who shall aid or 
abet therein, or shall willfully omit or fail to do any act, matter^ 
or thing in this Act required to be done, or shall cause or will- 
ingly suffer or permit any act, matter, or thing so directed 
or required by this Act to be done not to be so done, or shall 
aid or abet any such omission or failure, or shall be guilty 
of any infraction of this Act for which no penalty is other- 
wise provided, or who shall aid or abet therein, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof 
in any district court of the United States within the juris- 
diction of which such offense was committed, be subject to a 
fine of not to exceed ^ve thousand dollars for each offense: 
Provided, That if the offense for which any person shall be con- 
victed as aforesaid shall be an unlawful discrimination in rates,, 
fares, or charges for the transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty, such person shall, in addition to the fine hereinbefore pro- 
vided for, be liable to imprisonment in the penitentiary for a 
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term of not exceeding two years, or both such fine and impris- 
onmenty in the discretion of the court. 

" Any common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act, 
or, whenever such common carrier is a corporation, any officer or 
agent thereof, or any person acting for or employed by such 
corporation, who, by means of false billing, false classification, 
false weighing, or false rejwrt of weight, or by any other de- 
vice or means, shall knowingly and willfully assist, or shall will- 
ingly suffer or permit, any person or persons to obtain trans- 
portation for property at less than the regular rates then 
established and in force on the line of transportation of such 
common carrier, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall, upon conviction thereof in any court of the United States 
of competent jurisdiction within the district in which such 
offense was committed, be subject to a fine of not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or imprisonment in the penitentiary for a 
term of not exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of 
the court, for each offense. 

Shippers Also Made Liable 

" Any person, corporation, or company, or any agent or of- 
ficer thereof, who shall deliver property for transportation to 
any common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act, or for 
whom, as consignor or consignee, any such carrier shall trans- 
I)ort pToperty, who shall knowingly and willfully, directly or 
indirectly, himself or by employee, agent, officer, or otherwise, 
by false billing, false classification, false weighing, false rep- 
resentation of the contents of the package or the substance of 
the property, false report of weight, false statement, or by any 
other device or means, whether with or without the consent or 
connivance of the carrier, its agent, or officer, obtain or at- 
tempt to obtain transportation for such property at less than the 
regular rates then established and in force on the line of trans- 
portation ; or who shall knowingly and willfully, directly or in- 
directly, himself or by employee, agent, officer, or otherwise, by 
false statement or representation as to cost, value, nature, or 
extent of injury, or by the use of any false bill, bill of lading, 
receipt, voucher, roll, account, claim, certificate, affidavit, or 
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deposition, knowing the same to be false, fictitious, or fraudu- 
lent, or to contain any false, fictitious, or fraudulent statement 
or entry, obtain or attempt to obtain any allowance, refund, or 
payment for damage or otherwise in connection with or growing 
out of the transportation of or agreement to transport such 
property, whether with or without the consent or connivance 
of the carrier, whereby the compensation of such carrier for such 
transportation, either before or after payment, shall in fact 
be made less than the regular rates then established and in 
force on the line of transportation, shall be deemed guilty of 
fraud, which is hereby declared to be a misdemeanor, and 
shall, upon conviction thereof in any court of the United States 
of competent jurisdiction within the district in which such of- 
fense was wholly or in part committed, be subject for each 
offense to a fine of not exceeding five thousand dollars or im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for a term of not exceeding two 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court: Provided, That 
the penalty of imprisonment shall not apply to artificial persons. 
" If any such person, or any officer or agent of any such cor- 
poration or company, shall, by payment of money or other thing 
of value, solicitation, or otherwise, induce or attempt to induce 
any common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act, or 
any of its officers or agents, to discriminate unjustly in his, its, 
or their favor as against any other consignor or consignee in the 
transportation of property, or shall aid or abet any common 
carrier in any such unjust discrimination, such person or such 
officer or agent of such corporation or company shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof in 
any court of the United States of competent jurisdiction within 
the district in which such offense was committed, be subject to a 
fine of not exceeding five thousand dollars, or imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for a term of not exceeding two years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court, for each offense ; and such person, 
corporation, or company shall also, together with said common 
carrier, be liable, jointly or severally, in an action to be brought 
by any consignor or consigniee discriminated against in any 
court of the United States of competent jurisdiction for all 
damages caused by or resulting therefrom." 
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ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AS TO COMPLAINTS 

Sec. 11. That section thirteen of said Act to regulate com- 
merce he amended so as to read as follows : 

" Sec. 13. That any person, firm, corporation, company, or 
association, or any mercantile, agricultural, or manufacturing 
society or other organization, or any hody politic or municipal 
organization, or any common carrier, complaining of anything 
done or omitted to be done by any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this Act, in contravention of the provisions 
thereof, may apply to said commission by petition, which shall 
briefly state the facts; whereupon a statement of the complaint 
thus made shall be forwarded by the commission to such com- 
mon carrier, who shall be called upon to satisfy the complaint, 
or to answer the same in writing, within a reasonable time, to 
be specified by the commission. If such common carrier within 
the time specified shall make reparation for the injury alleged to 
have been done, the common carrier shall be relieved of liability 
to the complainant only for the particular violation of law thus 
complained of. If such carrier or carriers shall not satisfy the 
complaint within the time specified, or there shall appear to be 
any reasonable ground for investigating said complaint, it shall 
be the duty of the commission to investigate the matters com- 
plained of in such manner and by such means as it shall deem 
proper 

Commission's Power of Initiativ 

" Said commission shall, in like manner and with the same 
authority and powers, investigate any complaint forwarded by 
the railroad commissioner or railroad commission of any State 
or Territory at the request of such commissioner or commission, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have full au- 
thority and power at any time to institute an inquiry, on its 
own motion, in any case and as to any matter or thing con- 
cerning which a complaint is authorized to be made, to or before 
said commission by any provision of this Act, or concerning 
which any question may arise under any of the provisions of 
this Act, or relating to the enforcement of any of the pro- 
visions of this Act. And the said commission shall have the 
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Bame powers and authority to proceed with any inquiry insti- 
tuted on its own motion as though it had been appealed to by 
complaint or petition under any of the provisions of this Act, 
including the power to make and enforce any order or orders 
in the case, or relating to the matter or thing concerning which 
the inquiry is had excepting orders for the payment of money. 
No complaint shall at any time be dismissed because of the 
absence of direct damage to the complainant." 

COMMISSION GIVEN POWER OVER RATES, CLASSIFICATION AND 

ROUTING OF FREIGHT 

Sec. 12. That ^tion fifteen of said Act to regrulate com- 
merce, as heretofore amended, is hereby now amended so as to 
read as follows: 

''Sec. 15. That whenever, after full hearing upon a com- 
plaint made as provided in section thirteen of this Act, or after 
full hearing under an order for investigation and hearing made 
by the commission on its own initiative (either in extension of 
any pending complaint or without any complaint whatever), the 
commission shall be of opinion that any individual or joint rates 
or charges whatsoever demanded, charged, or collected by any 
common carrier or carriers subject to the provisions of this 
Act for the transportation of persons or property or for the 
transmission of messages by telegn^aph or telephone as defined 
•in the first section of this Act, or that any individual or joint 
classifications, regulations, or practices whatsoever of such car- 
rier or carriers subject to the provisions of this Act are unjust 
or unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly prefer- 
ential or prejudicial or otherwise in violation of any of the 
provisions of this Act, the commission is hereby authorized and 
empowered to determine and prescribe what will be the just 
and reasonable individual or joint rate or rates, charge or 
charges, to be thereafter observed in such case as the maximum 
to be charged, and what individual or joint classification, regu- 
lation, or practice is just, fair, and reasonable, to be thereafter 
followed, and to make an order that the carrier or carriers shall 
cease and desist from such violation to the extent to which 
the commission finds the same to exist, and shall not thereafter 
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publish^ demand, or collect any rate or charge for such trans- 
portation or transmission in excess of the maximum rate or 
charge so prescribed, and shall adopt the classification and shall 
conform to and observe the regulation or practice so prescribed. 

Suspension of Rates Pending Inquiry 

*'A11 orders of the commission, except orders for the pay- 
ment of money, shall take effect within such reasonable time, 
not less than thirty days, and shall continue in force for such 
period of time, not exceeding two years, as shall be prescribed 
in the order of the commission, unless the same shall be sus- 
pended or modified or set aside by the commission, or be sus- 
pended or set aside by a court of competent jurisdiction. 
Whenever the carrier or carriers, in obedience to such order 
of the commission or otherwise, in respect to joint rates, fares> 
or charges, shall fail to agree among themselves upon the 
apportionment or division thereof the commission may, after 
hearing, make a supplemental order prescribing the just and 
reasonable proportion of such joint rate to be received by each 
carrier party thereto, which order shall take effect as a part of 
the original order. 

" Whenever there shall be filed with the commission any 
schedule stating a new individual or joint rate, fare, or charge, 
or any new individual or joint classification, or any new in- 
dividual or joint regulation or practice affecting any rate, fare, 
or charge, the commission shall have, and it is hereby given, 
authority, either upon complaint or upon its own initiative 
without complaint, at once, and if it so orders, without answer 
or other formal pleading by the interested carrier or carriers, 
but upon reasonable notice, to enter upon a hearing concerning 
the propriety of such rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation 
or practice ; and pending such hearing and the decision thereon 
the commission upon filing with such schedule and delivering to 
the carrier or carriers affected thereby a statement in writing 
of its reasons for such suspension may suspend the operation of 
such schedule and defer the use of such rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, regulation, or practice, but not for a longer period than 
one hundred and twenty days beyond the time when such rate, 
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fare, charge, classification, reflation, or practice would other- 
wise go into effect; and after full hearing, whether completed 
before or after the rate, fare, charge, classification, r^ulation, 
or practice goes into effect, the commission may make such 
order in reference to such rate, fare, charge, classification, reg- 
ulation, or practice as would be proper in a proceeding initiated 
after the rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice 
had become effective. 

Burden of Proof 

" Provided, That if any such hearing can not be concluded 
within the period of suspension, as above stated, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may, in its discretion, extend the time 
of suspension for a further i>eriod not exceeding six months. 
At any hearing involving a rate increased after January first, 
nineteen hundred and ten, or of a rate sought to be increased 
after the passage of this Act, the burden of proof to show that 
the increased rate or proposed increased rate is just and reason- 
able shall be upon the common carrier, and the commission 
shall give to the hearing and decision of such questions prefer- 
ence over all other questions pending before it and decide the 
same as speedily as possible. 

Through Routes and Joint Classifications 

" The commission may also, after hearing, on a complaint 
or upon its own initiative without complaint, establish through 
routes and joint classifications, and may establish joint rates 
as the maximum to be charged and may prescribe the division 
of such rates as hereinbefore provided and the terms and con- 
ditions under which such through routes shall be operated, when- 
ever the carriers them selves shall have refused or neglected to 
establish voluntarily such through routes or joint classifications 
or joint rates; and this provision shall apply when one of the 
connecting carriers is a water line. The commission shall not, 
however, establish any through route, classification, or rate be- 
tween street electric passenger railways not engaged in the 
general business of transporting freight in addition to their 
passenger and express business and railroads of a different char- 
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acter^ nor shall the commission have the right to estahlish any 
route, classification, rate, fare, or charge when the transporta- 
tion is wholly by water, and any transportation by water af- 
fected by this Act shall be subject to the laws and regulations 
applicable to transportation by water. 

'^ And in establishing such through route, the commission 
shall not require any company, without its consent, to embrace 
in such route substantially less than the entire length of its 
railroad and of any intermediate railroad operated in conjunc- 
tion and under a common management or control therewith 
which lies between the termini of such proposed through route, 
unless to do so would make such through route unreasonably 
long as compared with another practicable through route which 
could otherwise be established. 



SHIPPERS TO CONTROL ROUTING OF FREIGHT 

" In all cases where at the time of delivery of property to 
any railroad corporation being a common carrier, for trans- 
portation subject to the provisions of this Act to any point of 
destination, between which and the point of such delivery for 
shipment two or more through routes and through rates shall 
have been established, as in this Act provided to which through 
routes and through rates such carrier is a party, the person, firm, 
or corporation making such shipment, subject to such reason- 
able exceptions and regulations as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall from time to time prescribe, shall have the 
right to designate in writing by which of such through routes 
such property shall be transported to destination, and it shall 
thereupon be the duty of the initial carrier to route said prop- 
erty and issue a through bill of lading therefor as so directed, 
and to transport said property over its own line or lines and 
deliver the same to a connecting line or lines according to such 
through route, and it shall be the duty of each of said connect- 
ing carriers to receive said property and transport it over the 
said line or lines and deliver the same to the next succeeding 
carrier or consignee according to the routing instructions in 
said bill of lading: Provided, however. That the shipper shall 
in all instances have the right to determine, where competing 
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lines of railroad constitute portions of a through line or route, 
over which of said competing lines so constituting a portion of 
said through line or route his freight shall be transported. 

CARRIERS MUST NOT DISCLOSE SHIPPERS' BUSINESS SECRETS 

" It shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this Act, or any officer, agent, or employee of 
such common carrier, or for any other person or corporation 
lawfully authorized by such common carrier to receive infor- 
mation therefrom, knowingly to disclose to or permit to be 
acquired by any person or corporation other than the shipper 
or consignee, without the consent of such shipper or consignee, 
any information concerning the nature, kind, quantity, desti- 
nation, consignee, or routing of any property tendered or de- 
livered to such common carrier for interstate transportation, 
which information may be used to the detriment or prejudice 
of such shipper or consignee, or which may improperly disclose 
his business transactions to a competitor; and it shall also be 
unlawful for any person or corporation to solicit or knowingly 
receive any such information which may be so used : Provided, 
That nothing in this Act shall be construed to prevent the 
giving of such information in response to any legal process 
issued under the authority of any state or federal court, or to 
any officer or agent of the Government of the United States, or 
of any State or Territory, in the exercise of his powers, or to 
any officer or other duly authorized person seeking such infor- 
mation for the prosecution of persons charged with or suspected 
of crime ; or information given by a common carrier to another 
carrier or its duly authorized agent, for the purpose of adjust- 
ing mutual traffic accounts in the ordinary course of business 
of such carriers. 

" Any person, corporation, or association violating any of 
the provisions of the next preceding paragraph of this section 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each offense, 
on conviction, shall pay to the United States a penalty of not 
more than one thousand dollars. 

" If the owner of property transported under this Act di- 
rectly or indirectly renders any service connected with such 
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transportation, or furnishes any instrumentality used therein, 
the charge and allowance therefore shall be no more than is just 
and reasonable, and the commission may, after hearing on a 
complaint or on its own initiative, determine what is a reason- 
able charge as the maximum to be paid by the carrier or car- 
riers for the services so rendered or for the use of the instru- 
mentality so furnished, and fix the same by appropriate order, 
which order shall have the same force and effect and be en- 
forced in like manner as the orders above provided for imder 
this section. 

" The foregoing enumeration of powers shall not exclude any 
power which the commission would otherwise have in the mak- 
ing of an order under the provisions of this Act" 

surrs TO enforce the commission's orders 

Sec. 18. That section sixteen of said Act to regulate com- 
merce, as heretofore amended, is hereby now amended so as to 
read as follows: 

''Sec. 16. That if, after hearing on a complaint made as 
provided in section thirteen of this Act, the commission shall 
determine that any party complainant is entitled to an award of 
damages under the provisions of this Act for a violation thereof, 
the commission shall make an order directing the carrier to pay 
to the complainant the sum to which he is entitled on or before 
a day named. 

" If a carrier does not comply with an order for the pasrment 
of money within the time limit in such order, the complainant, 
or any person for whose benefit such order was made, may file 
in the circuit court of the United States for the district in 
which he resides or in which is located the principal operating 
office of the carrier, or through which the road of the carrier 
runs, or in any state court of general jurisdiction having juris- 
diction of the parties, a petition setting forth briefly the causes 
for which he claims damages, and the order of the commission 
in the premises. Such suit in the circuit court of the United 
States shall proceed in all respects like other civil suits for 
damages, except that on the trial of such suit the findings and 
order of the commission shall be prima facie evidence of the 
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facts therein stated, and except that the petitioner shall not 
be liable for costs in the circuit court nor for costs at any 
subsequent stage of the proceedings unless they accrue upon 
his appeal If the x)etitioner shall finally prevail he shall be 
allowed a reasonable attorney's fee, to be taxed and collected 
as a part of the costs of the suit. All complaints for the recov- 
ery of damages shall be iiled with the commission within two 
years from the time the cause of action accrues, and not after, 
and a i)etition for the enforcement of an order for the pay- 
ment of money shall be filed in the circuit court or state court 
within one year from the date of the order, and not after. 

^^In such suits all parties in whose favor the commission 
may have made an award for damages by a single order may 
be joined as plaintiffs, and all of the carriers parties to such 
order awarding such damages may be joined as defendants, 
and such suit may be maintained by such joint plaintiffs and 
against such joint defendants in any district where any one 
of such joint plaintiffs could maintain such suit against any 
one of such joint defendants; and service of process against 
any one of such defendants as may not be found in the district 
where the suit is brought may be made in any district where 
such defendant carrier has its principal operating office. In 
case of such joint suit the recovery, if any, may be by judgment 
in favor of any one of such plaintiffs, against the defendant 
found to be liable to such plaintiff. 

" Every order of the commission shall be forthwith served 
upon the designated agent of the carrier in the city of Wash- 
ington or in such other manner as may be provided by law. 

Court Procedure Defined 

" The commission shall be authorized to suspend or modify 
its orders upon such notice and in such manner as it shall 
deem proper. 

"It shall be the duty of every common carrier, its agents 
and employees, to observe and comply with such orders so long 
as the same shall remain in effect. 

" Any carrier, any officer, representative, or agent of a car- 
rier, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, or agent of either of them, 
who knowingly fails or neglects to obey any order made under 
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the provisions of section fifteen of this Act shall forfeit to the 
United States the sum of five thousand dollars for each offense. 
Every distinct violation shall he a separate offense, and in case 
of a continuing violation each day shall he deemed a separate 
offense. 

" The forfeiture provided for in this Act shall be payable 
into the Treasury of the United States, and shall be recoverable 
in a civil suit in the name of the United States, brought in 
the district where the carrier has its principal operating office, 
or in any district through which the road of the carrier runs. 

" It shall be the duty of the various district attorneys, under 
the direction of the Attorney-General of the United States, to 
prosecute for the recovery of forfeitures. The costs and ex- 
penses of such prosecution shall be paid out of the appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the courts of the United States. 

" The commission may employ such attorneys as it finds 
necessary for proper legal aid and service of the commission or 
its members in the conduct of their work or for proper repre- 
sentation of the public interests in investigations made by it 
or cases or proceedings pending before it, whether at the com- 
mission's own instance or upon complaint, or to appeal for and 
represent the commission in any case pending in the commerce 
court; and the expenses of such employment shall be paid out 
of the appropriation for the commission. 

"If any carrier fails or neglects to obey any order of the 
commission other than for the payment of money, while the 
same is in effect, the Interstate Commerce Commission or any 
party injured thereby, or the United States, by its Attorney- 
General, may apply to the commerce court for the enforcement 
of such order. If, after hearing, that court determines that the 
order was regularly made and duly served, and that the carrier 
is in disobedience of the same, the court shall enforce obedience 
to such order by writ of injunction or other proper process, 
mandatory or otherwise, to restrain such carrier, its officers, 
agents, or representatives, from further disobedience of such 
order, or to enjoin upon it or them obedience to the same. 

" The copies of schedules and classifications and tariffs of 
rates, fares, and charges, and of all contracts, agreements, and 
arrangements between common carriers filed with the commis- 
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sion as herein provided, and the statistics, tables, and fifirni'^es 
contained in the annual or other reports of carriers made to the 
commission as required under the provisions of this Act shall 
be preserved as public records in the custody of the secretary 
of the commission, and shall be received as prima facie evi- 
dence of what they purport to be for the purpose of investiga- 
tions by the commission and in all judicial proceedings; and 
copies of and extracts from any of said schedules, classifica- 
tioDS, tariffs, contracts, agreements, arrangements, or reports, 
made public records as aforesaid, certified by the secretary, 
under the commission's seal, shall be received in evidence with 
like effect as the originals." 

POWER OF COMMISSION TO REQUIRE REPORTS 

Sec. 14. That section twenty of said Act to regulate com- 
merce, as heretofore amended, is hereby amended by striking 
out the following paragrat^ : 

''Said detailed reports shall contain all the required statis- 
tics for the period of twelve months ending on the thirtieth 
day of June in each year, and shall be made out under oath 
and filed with the commission, at its o£Sce in Washington, on 
or before the thirtieth day of September then next following, 
unless additional time be granted in any case by the commis- 
sion; and if any carrier, person, or corporation subject to the 
provisions of this Act shall fail to make and file said annual 
reports within the time above specified, or within the time ex- 
tended by the commission for making and filing the same, or 
shall fail to make specific answer to any question authorized 
by the provisions of this section within thirty days from the 
time it is lawfully required so to do, such parties shall forfeit 
to the United States the sum of one hundred dollars for each 
and every day it shall continue to be in default with respect 
thereto. The commission shall also have authority to require 
said carriers to file monthly reports of earnings and expenses 
or special reports within a specified period, and if any such 
carrier shall fail to file such reports within the time fixed by 
the commission it shall be subject to the forfeitures last above 
provided." 
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And by inserting in lieu of the paragraph so stricken out 
the following: 

^ Said detailed reports shall contain all the required statis- 
tics for the period of twelve months ending on the thirtieth 
day of June in each year, or on the thirty-first day of December 
in each year if the commission by order substitute that period 
for the year ending June thirtieth, and shall be made out under 
oath and filed with the commission at its office in Washing- 
ton within three months after the close of the year for which 
the report is made, unless additional time be granted in any 
case by the commission; and if any carrier, person, or cor- 
poration subject to the provisions of this Act shall fail to 
make and file said annual reports within the time above speci- 
fied, or within the time extended by the commission, for mak- 
ing and filing the same, or shall fail to make specific answer 
to any question authorized by the provisions of this section 
within thirty days from the time it is lawfully required so to 
do, such party shall forfeit to the United States the sum of one 
hundred dollars for each and every day it shall continue to 
be in default with respect thereto. The commission shall also 
have authority by general or special orders to require said car- 
riers, or any of them, to file monthly reports of earnings and 
expenses, and to file periodical or special, or both periodical and 
special, reports concerning any matters about which the com- 
mission is authorized or required by this or any other law to 
inquire or to keep itself informed or which it is required to en- 
force; and such periodical or special reports shall be under oath 
whenever the commission so requires; and if any such carrier 
shall fail to make and file any such periodical or special report 
within the time fixed by the commission, it shall be subject to 
the forfeitures last above provided/' 

EXISTING POWERS SAFEGUARDED 

Sec. 16. That nothing in this Act contained shall undo or 
impair any proceedings heretofore taken by or before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission or any of the acts of said com- 
mission ; and in any cases, proceedings, or matters now pending 
before it, the commission may exercise any of the powers hereby 
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ccnferPFfi Tipoa it, as w-iu^i be F-rcc^er in <::&5*p&. prc<eediags» or 
ELaruers bFrreatfler ni::ik:t*i; an-i n:th;r^ in TrU Act <M-iitAiiied 
it^H f:p«ETire to rel-eiie or ar^ct anj c'rlizitirTu iiibility, pen- 
altj-, or forfeiture bereMf re exi-iinff «^:iiii5i or iz^cnncd by any 
per^.n, ecrp-i^raii-.n, or ^ssccIa^jl. 



Set. !•?. TLat tte Prescient b berery aTith-jrizjed to appoint 
a o'inii::**:'-n to inve^^Lrare q-.e^*: il? prnaininsr to the issa- 
aiy?e of sv^is and l>:i:l5 by railr-a-i corpz-rat: -ns. subject to 
tr*? fr>rL?:«:ii< cf iLe Act to nesulate c»:-Tr.Traen?e, an! the p»>irer 
(f CoEjzreae to reieulste or a5cvt tie saiije, and to ti the com- 
pecAalion of the men-t^rs cf suoh cc-mmissi': n. Said cc^mniis- 
g:on &LaIl be and is herely auihorized to emp-!«?y experts to aid 
in the work of ic'Tuiry and examinati n, and suoh clerks, ste- 
nc^raj'hers. and other as^i-tants as niiy le nei>?ssary, which 
empkyces shall le paid such oimf^E-n^at: :n as the commission 
may d«eeni yist and pea?*:n»il!e u> n a certi£«?2:e to be is^ued 
by the chairman of the cc'mmLs^:-:m The several departments 
and bureaus of the G« remnkent shall detail fnr-m time to time 
such o^cials and emj-l'-verrs and furnish su«"h information to 
the commL?si«^'n as may Ve directetl by the Presi-ient. For the 
purpc»ses of its i n rest i gat ions the ci"»n:nii';si«^n sh^Il be author- 
ized to incur and have paid up«>n certincate of it^ chairman 
such expenses as the comiais^i-.-n shall deem necessary: Pro- 
rided, hou-^cer. That the total expenses authorized and in- 
curred under the provisions of this section for compensation, 
empl^'-yees, or otherwise, shall nut exoee*i the sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

FEDERAL coiirr DfjrN'cnoxs ur«>N the states 

Sec. 17. That no interlocutory injunction suspending or 
restraining the enforcement, operation, or execution of any 
statute of a State by restraining the action of any officer of 
such State in the enforcement or exeouti»>n of such statute 
sliall lie issued or granted by any justice of the supreme court, 
or by any circuit ct-urt of the United States, or by any judge 
thereof, or by any district ju«lcre acting: as circuit judge, upon 
the ground of the imconstitutionality of such statute, unless the 
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application for the same shall he presented to a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, or to a circuit judge, or 
to a district judge acting as circuit judge, and shall he heard 
and determined hy three judges, of whom at least one shall he 
a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States or a cir- 
cuit judge, and the other two may be either circuit or district 
judges, and unless a majority of said three judges shall concur 
in granting such application. Whenever such application as 
aforesaid is presented to a justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or to a judge, he shall immediately caU to his 
assistance to hear and determine the application two other 
judges: Provided, however. That one of such three judges shall 
be a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States or 
a circuit judge. Said application shall not be heard or de- 
termined before at least five days' notice of the hearing has 
been given to the governor and to the attorney-general of the 
State, and to such other persons as may be defendants in the 
suit : Provided, That if of opinion that irreparable loss or dam- 
age would result to the complainant unless a temporary re- 
straining order is granted, any justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, or any circuit or district judge, may 
grant such temporary restraining order at any time before such 
hearing and determination of the application for an interlocu- 
tory injunction, but such temporary restraining order shall 
only remain in force until the hearing and determination of the 
application for an interlocutory injunction upon notice as 
aforesaid. The hearing upon such application for an inter- 
locutory injunction shall be given precedence and shaU be in 
every way expedited and be assigned for a hearing at the earli- 
est practicable day after the expiration of the notice herein- 
before provided for. An appeal may be taken directly to the 
Supreme Court of the United States from the order granting 
or denying, after notice and hearing, an interlocutory injunc- 
tion in such case. 

Sec. 18. That this Act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after the expiration of sixty days after its passage, except 
as to sections twelve and sixteen, which sections shall take 
effect and be in force immediately. 

Approved, June 18, 1910. 
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DECISION OP THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION IN THE RENO, NEV'ADA, RATE CASE 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 1909 and 
1910, decided a number of cases involving transcontinental 
rates. Among the decisions of exceptional importance were 
the City of Spokane, Washington, et al. v. yorthern Pacific 
Railway Company et al. (XV L C. C. Reps., 376-426; 
XVI L C. C. Reps., 179-181 ; XIX I. C. C. Reps., 162- 
217) and the Railroad Commission of Nevada v. Southern 
Pacific Company et al. (XIX I. C. C. Reps., 238-256). 
The latter one of these two decisions is reprinted in full 
here because it describes clearly the main features of the 
transcontinental rate efystem and also indicates a disposi- 
tion of the Commission to require lower relative rates to 
" intermediate " points, as compared with the ** Pacific 
Coast Terminals." 

DECISION OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION IN 
RAILROAD COMMISSION OF NEVADA 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY et aV 



Submitted February 7, 1909, Decided June 6, 1910 



Clam rates from points in eastern defined territory to points in Nevada 
found unreasonable; reasonable rates prescribed for the future. 



» XIX I. C. C. Reps., 238-256. 
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H, F. Bartine and R. C, Stoddard for complainant. 

F. C, Dillard, P. F. Dunne, and C. W. Durhrow for South- 
ern Pacific Company and Nevada & California Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Seth Mann for Traffic Bureau of the Merchants' Exchange 
of San Francisco, intervener. 

Edward 0. Kuaier and Joseph P, Loeh for Associated Job- 
bers of Los Angeles, intervener. 



Report of th£ Commission 

ItAHE, Commissioner: 

The highest main-line rates to be found in the United States 
are those from eastern points to stations in Nevada. For carry- 
ing a car load of first class traffic containing 20,000 pounds from 
Omaha to Reno the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific line charges 
$858. If a like car load is carried 154 miles further, to Sacra- 
mento, the charge is but $600. The first-class rate to the 
more distant point, Sacramento, is $3 per 100 pounds, and to 
the nearer point, Reno, $4.29 per 100 pounds. If a like car 
load of freight originates at Denver, 500 miles west of Omaha, 
the same rates to Reno and Sacramento apply; and if the 
freight originates at Boston, 1,700 miles east of Omaha, the 
rates are the same. This interesting rate condition arises 
out of two simple facts: (1) The whole of the United States 
from Colorado common points to the Atlantic seaboard, barring 
a few of the southeastern states, is one wide group or zone 
from which practically uniform rates to Pacific coast water 
points are made, and (2) the rates to Reno are based upon 
these blanket rates to coast cities, and amount to the sum of 
the rates to the coast plus the local rates back to point of 
destination. 

This great zone, extending from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Atlantic, a distance of over 2,000 miles, from which prac- 
tically uniform rates are made to Pacific coast terminal cities, 
is probably without parallel in the railroad world, excepting 
for a similar eastward blanket extended to Pacific coast produc- 
ing points. The zone in which the same rates apply on Cali- 
fornia citrus fruits, for instance, extends from Salt Lake City 
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DECISION IN RENO RATE CASE 

defendants, so that the entire eastern territory may be covered 
by our order. This we think unnecessary, assuming, as we do, 
that the conclusions here reached as to a through route from 
the east to the west will be adopted and established by other 
lines similarly situated. 

CONSTRUCTION OF NEVADA RATES 

To reach a clear understanding of the basis upon which 
Nevada rates in general are now fixed, it is necessary to bear 
primarily in mind the fact before referred to, that the carriers 
of the country have united in establishing a zone 2,000 miles 
in width from which rates are practically uniform to what are 
known as ''coast terminals." There are 152 of these coast 
terminals, 97 of which are in California. They are points 
more or less arbitrarily established by the carriers, but which 
2\, are either upon inlets from the ocean or rivers running to 

f \ such inlets, or are but slightly removed from such water points. 

The most prominent coast terminals are Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Sacramento, San Jose, Stockton, Oakland, San Francisco, 
( Los Angeles, and San Diego. To these coast terminals are 

ejctended what are known as " terminal rates " on west-bound 
' .; transcontinental traffic These rates apply either from all of 

4 eastern defined territory or from separate groups therein. 

The shaded portion of the accompanying map indicates 
eastern defined territory and the groups into which it is di- 
'{ vided. These groups are lettered from A to J. A is limited 

to New York City piers, and has to do only with shipments 
*^ . by steamship via Gulf ports; B covers New England terri- 

/S tory; C, New York territory and the middle states, with New 

York City as the principal point; D, Chicago and adjacent 
f^. territory; E, the Mississippi River, with St. lx)uis as the 

principal city; F, the Missouri River; G, Kansas; II. Okla- 
*^ " homa; I, Texas; and J, Colorado, with Denver as its central 
« f point. 

^' Class Rates. — Coming, then, to the construction of the 

Nevada class rates, we find that the carriers have employed 
three methods of construction during the past two years. Prior 
to January 1, 1909, there existed a body of what were known 
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as intermediate class rates to Keno from certain desig^nated 
eastern points. These rates were, on first class: 

From Chicago-Milwaukee common points $3.90 

From Mississippi River conmion points 3 . 70 

From Missouri River common points 3.50 

From Colorado common points 3.00 

An alternative clause gave Reno the right to the combina- 
tion rate based on Sacramento whenever that should be lower. 
This indefinite method of stating rates the Commission con- 
demned in a general ruling. The tariffs were then changed 
so as to cancel the alternative clause and the intermediate class 
rates and thus to make all Nevada rates base on Sacramento. 
This was the situation when the case was heard. Later, how- 
ever, in June of last year, a third plan was adopted, and that 
now obtains, viz., to divide Nevada into two zones with Hum- 
boldt as the dividing point. Points west of Humboldt take 
the Sacramento combination. Points east of Humboldt take 
generally the Ogden combination. It is unnecessary herein to 
trace the history and the effect of these various changes in the 
method of rate basing. We shall deal with the rates to all 
Nevada points as joint rates. And inasmuch as rates on all 
ten classes were quoted by the carrier's tariffs from all eastern 
defined territory to coast terminals and therefore by combina- 
tion to interior points, at the time when this proceeding was 
brought, we shall consider that our jurisdiction extends to the 
installation of such rates to all of such territory. 

To ascertain the rate upon a shipment from New York 
to Reno one looks in vain for any one tariff in which such 
rate is to be found. By examination of the tariff of the Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau, to which the Southern Pacific 
Company is a party, this note is discovered: 

Rates to Intermediate Points 

When no specific rate is named to an intermediate point shown in 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau Circular No. 16-C (I. C. C. No. 864), 
supplements thereto, or reissues thereof, rate to such an intermediate 
point will be made by adding to the rate shown to the point designated 
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herein as "Terminal/' which is nearest destination of shipment, the 
local rate from nearest terminal point to destination. 

Turning to Transcontinental Freight Bureau Circular No. 
16-C (the issue at the date at which this complaint was 
brought), we find Reno named as an intermediate point, and 
that the nearest terminal to Reno is Sacramento, 154 miles west 
of Reno. We find, then, by returning to the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau west-bound tariff, the rate applicable upon 
the shipment to Sacramento. Then, having ascertained this 
from a tariff to which all of the carriers from New York to 
Sacramento are parties, we must next find the local rate from 
Sacramento to the destination of the freight, which is east of 
Sacramento. This local rate, Sacramento to Reno, we find in 
a tariff to which the Southern Pacific Company alone is a 
party. Thus we have, through a maze of tariffs, at length 
discovered the rate from New York to Reno, which is made 
up of a joint through rate to Sacramento and a local rate of 
the Southern Pacific Company alone from Sacramento back 
to Reno. 

The all-rail class rates, in cents, per 100 pounds from east- 
em defined territory to coast terminals were, when this case 
was brought, as follows : 





ClaflB. 




1 


2 

S2.60 
2.60 


3 


4 


5 


A 


B 

$1.25 
1.20 


C 


D 


E 


Groupe B, C, D, E, F, 

G, H. and I 

Group J 


$3.00 
3.00 


S2.20 
2.00 


SI. 90 
1.75 


$1.65 
1.60 


$1.60 
1.40 


$1.00 
.95 


$1.00 
.85 


$0.95 
.80 

















An examination of present tariffs will show that from New 
England and New York territories (Groups B and C) no class 
rates below fourth class are now extended. Prior to January 
1, 1909, however, and at the time this complaint was brought, 
rates were given for the full 10 classes from these groups, and 
such rates upon the $3 scale are now given to coast terminals 
from Group A; the freight being carried from the New York 
City piers to New Orleans and Galveston by ocean carriers 
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and thence by rail. It will also be seen that from Group J 
slightly lower rates are made on all classes below second class 
than are made from other groups. With these exceptions, how- 
ever, the rates are uniform throughout the whole eastern de- 
fined territory as to classified freight. 

The local rates on classes from Sacramento to Keno are as 
follows : 

Qass 12345ABC DE 



Rate 129 112 102 87 78 78 24 23.5 25.5 25.5 

The result of the combination on Sacramento is therefore 
to produce the following rates to Reno: 

From Groups B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I : 

Class. . . 12345ABC D E 

Rate... 429 373 322 277 243 238 159 133>^ 12534 120)^ 

From Group J: 

Class. . . _1 2 3 4 5 A B C D E 

Rate... 429 373 302 262 238 218 154 128>^ llOJ^ 105}^ 

Hates to points east of Humboldt, such as Winnemucca and 
Elko, under the present method of making rates on the Ogden 
combination, vary as the rate from point of origin to Ogden. 

The effect of this change in method of making rates may 
be illustrated briefly by the statement that the first-class rate 
to Reno from Chicago prior to January 1, 1909, was $3.90, 
whereas it is now $4.29; from Missouri River $3.50, and now 
$4.29. To Elko, on the other hand, the first-class rate from 
Chicago is now $4.27, as against a previous rate of $4.72 J, when 
the rate based on Sacramento. 

For many years the class rates to interior points, such as 
Reno, were no higher than to the terminals. On April 11, 
1893, the practice of maintaining lower terminal rates was 
instituted. The first line of figures in the table below shows 
the Reno rates when this case was brought; the second line, 
the rates in 1892; and the third line, the difference, or the 
amount by which the rates have been increased. 
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Commodity Rates. — While there are many hundred com- 
modity rates extended to coast terminals, there are but few 
given to intermediate points. On the following articles the 
commodity rates are the same to Utah and Nevada points as 
to Pacific coast terminals from Groups D, E, F, Q, H, I, and 
J of eastern defined territory, which include all points from 
Chicago west: 

Apples; hananas; heer, in wood; bones; broom com; butter, 
hutterine, oleomargarine, eggs, cheese, and dressed poultry; 
cars, street; barley, com, rye, oats, and speltz, c. 1. and 1. c 1. ; 
bran and shorts, c, 1, and 1. c. 1.; brewer's grits, brewer's meal, 
com meal, corn chop or chop feed, chopped corn, cracked com, 
and hominy; buckwheat, c. 1. and 1. c. I; wheat, c. 1. end 1. c. 1.; 
cooperage, cranberries; fertili7.ers, n. o. s.; household goods, 
c. I. and 1. c. 1.; live stock; machinery, mining; mineral-water 
bottles, returning; oil cake and oil-cake meal; onions; onion 
sets, L c 1.; packing-bouse products; pineapples; plaster, build- 
ing; poultry, alive; railway equipment; and staves and 
headings. 

As to all hut two or three of these commodities, the rates 
are the same to Reno as to Sacramento from Chicago. That is 
to say, the blanket rate made from all eastern defined territory 
to coast terminals on these commodities is applied from Chi- 
cago to Reno. There arc a few other commodities upon which 
commodity rates are given to Reno which are somewhat higher 
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than the rates from Chicago to Sacramento, viz., automobiles, 
buggies, carriages, wagons, vehicles, and coal, coke, and guano 
from certain far western points. From an examination of the 
tariffs it appears that the transcontinental commodity rates — 
rates from eastern defined territory to the coast terminals — are 
at the present time higher than they were ten years ago by 
a very considerable percentage, and this, regardless of the fact 
that the base of supplies has been constantly moving westward, 
thereby narrowing the distance between point of production 
and consumption. 

VOLUME OF NEVADA TRAFFIC 

Nevada is colloquially known as the " Sage Brush State," 
and from the car window it presents the spectacle of an al- 
most uninterrupted waste. Railroad men speak of it as a 
"bridge" — ^unproductive territory across which freight must 
be carried to reach points of consumption. The figures of 
the Southern Pacific demonstrate, however, that while Nevada 
traffic may at one time have been negligible such is no longer 
the case. 

Some time before this proceeding was brought the South- 
em Pacific Company, which is the lessee of the Central Pacific 
running from Ogden west into California, brought suit in 
the United States circuit court for the district of Nevada at- 
tacking certain rate schedules upon state traffic established by 
the state commission. In support of its case the Southern 
Pacific Company filed an affidavit made by Mr. C. B. Seger, 
auditor of the Southern Pacific Company, showing the earnings 
of the Central Pacific on business wholly within the state, on 
business passing through the state, on business originating in 
and passing out of the state, and on business originating out- 
side and having its destination in the state, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1907. Mr. Seger said by way of explaining 
his figures: 

" The freight earnings accruing to and made by said South- 
em Pacific Company in Nevada, being the revenue itself, with- 
out reference to its disposition under any lease, agreement, or 
otherwise, are derived for the said fiscal year 1907 from through 
and local business, understanding by local business such as is 
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strictly intrastate in character, picked up and laid down within 
the limits of the state of Nevada, and understanding hy 
through husiness such as is interstate in character. Further 
differentiating, said interstate husiness consists, first, of husi- 
ness originating outside and coming into the state; second, of 
husiness originating in and passing out of the state; and third, 
of business originating outside the state, having destination 
beyond the state, and, in relation to the state itself, simply 
passing through the state. The freight earnings for said fiscal 
year, and i)ertaining to the said business as above classified, 
are set forth under the appropriate heads, and are, in fact, 
as follows: 





Reyenue. 


Percent- 
age of 
total. 


Tntrastate 


$109,791.40 

1,683.687.69 

831.802.96 


0.02 


Orisinatine outside and oomins into the state 


.20 


Originatij^e in and paMsins out of the state , ^ , , . , 


.10 






Vtuufing throtuth the state 


2,675,282.05 
5,578.282.28 


.32 
.68 






Hum total r - r - r . 


S8.253,564.33 


1.00 







Surprising as these figures are, they apparently do not fully 
set forth the extent of Nevada business at this time, as is 
shown by an exhibit filed by the Southern Pacific Company in 
the present case, giving the business west of Ogden for the 
single month of February, 1909, which may be epitomized thus : 





Revenue. 


Percent- 
age of 
total. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Percent- 
age of 
total. 


Intrastate ,,..., 


S29.001.00 
314,379.65 


0.03 
.38 


4,715 
64,367 


0.04 


Into and out of Nevada and Utah west 
of Ogden 


.50 






Passinff throush the state , , r - ^ 


343,380 65 
495,128.37 


.41 
.59 


69,182 
60.271 


.54 
.46 






Total for month of February, 1909 . . 


$838,609.02 


1.00 


130.453 


1.00 



Another most interesting showing is made by the Soger 
affidavit as to passenger business on the Southern Pacific in 
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the state of Nevada for the year 1907, the figures given being 
these: 



Intraat«te 

Onginating outside and oomiog into the state . 
Originating in and passing out of the state . . . 



Passing through the state 



Revenue. 



$286,235.65 


13 


357.511.55 


9 


267.582.85 


13 




— 22 




— 32 


1.962,915.33 


68 



Sum total S2,874»245.38 



Percent- 
age. 



100 



The statement for the month of February, 1909, referred to 
above, sets forth very clearly not only the volume of business 





Total. 


Territorial Movembnt. 


Tons. 


Southern Par 
oific earnings. 


Gross total tonnage and earnings of the Southern Pacific Co. 
for the month of February. 1909 


913,302 


$3,422,529.00 






Quettion No. 1 
Freight via Ogden to California 


37.886 
22.385 

60.271 


320,220.55 


Freight via Ogden from California 


174,907.82 




495,128.37 


Qrteation No. $ 
Freight via Ogden to points in Nevada and Utah 


17.486 

16.823 
18,381 

11,678 


$66,284.88 


Freight received at Nevada and Utah points from points 
west of Calvada 


144.965 00 


Freight via Ogden from points in Nevada and Utah 

Freight forwarded from points in Nevada and Utah to points 
west of Calvada 


33,462.77 
69.667 00 








64.367 


$314,379.65 


Question No. SA 

Freight received in California. San Francisco and north, from 
all points in California, includine interchange with con- 
necting lines in California 


189.827 

4.046 

144 

499 

26 

4.715 


$365,168.00 




Question No. SB 

Freight picked up and laid down in Nevada and Utah and 
freiffht moving between Nevada and Utah: 

Nevada to Nevada 


$21,839.00 
948 00 


Uteh to Utah 


Utah to Nevada 


5,122.00 
1.092.00 


Nevada to Utah 






$29,001.00 
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going into and out of Nevada and the earnings of the South- 
em Pacific thereon, but also gives a specific analysis of the 
sources of the traflic, showing the volume which comes into 
Nevada from the East and that which comes from California. 
Under " Question 2 " on opposite page will be found a statement 
of tlie freight received at Nevada and Utah points from points 
west of Calvada, which is a station directly on the California- 
Nevada state line. This table, however, should not mislead; 
a considerable percentage of the traffic from California is traffic 
of eastern origin reshipped from California to Nevada. The 
table also includes coal and other commodities of very large 
tonnage (approximately one-half of the total in weight) com- 
ing from points west of eastern defined territory. 

There was a time, doubtless, when Nevada traffic, save to 
the mines on its westernmost border, was but trifling. At pres- 
ent, however, it has a traffic, both freight and passenger, which 
is far too considerable to be overlooked under the rule de mini- 
mis. And it is to be remembered that the figures given apply 
to but one road, whereas a second is in operation across the 
state to the south, and a third is beginning operations on the 
north. 

SOURCES OF EASTERN TRAFFIC 

It is interesting in this connection to regard the point of 
origin of this eastern freight. The railroad commission of 
Nevada had access to the billing of all shipments reaching 
Reno, and from these compiled a series of statements which 
appear to show that the great body of Nevada traffic which 
comes directly from the East via Ogden originates west of the 
Indiana-Illinois state line. 

From one exhibit it appears that of the 1,063,687 pounds 
of less-than-carload shipments originating in eastern defined 
territory and delivered at Reno during the months of January, 
February, March, and April, 1908, only 10 per cent originated 
at the Atlantic coast cities of New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, and only 25 per cent in Connecticut, District of Co- 
lumbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. This exhibit further shows 
that on the traffic moved the charges were $32,719.30; that if 
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terminal rates had been applied charges would have been $21,- 
956.24; and that the difference is $10,748.07. In other words, 
the charges on these shipments to Reno were 48.3 per cent 
higher than would have been the charges on the same ship- 
ments had they been carried over the mountains to Sacra- 
mento. 

Another exhibit shows that of 21,000,000 pounds of carload 
freight, earning $278,000, moved from eastern defined territory 
into Reno, 9,500,000 pounds, earning $120,000, moved in at 
rates no higher than terminals. It further shows that only 
4,500,000 pounds of the 21,000,000 originated east of Chicago. 
This exhibit shows, aside from the products carried to Reno 
at terminal rates, that the charges were, for the year 1908, 
$157,824.94; that the terminal charge would have been $99,- 
679.90; and the diflFerence, $68,524.40. In other words, the 
charges on car-load shipments to Reno were 59 per cent higher 
than the charges on the same shipments would have been had 
they been carried to Sacramento. 

Commissioner Thurtell estimated from the figures at his 
hand that the total receipts under present rates upon business 
brought into Reno via Ogden for the year 1908 amounted to 
$454,343.69, and under terminal rates the revenue would have 
been $363,865.23, a reduction of $90,478.46. The statement 
also shows that the revenue to the Southern Pacific from this 
business was $268,516.40, and would have been under terminal 
rate $178,037.94, a reduction of $90,478.46, or about 33 per 
cent. Expressed in revenue, the Southern Pacific on the haul 
from Ogden to Reno earned $11.51 per ton, while if terminal 
rates had been charged its earnings would have been $7.63 per 
ton. 

On the whole, the figures given in this case, which are the 
most authoritative thus far presented to the Commission with 
reference to the sources of westbound transcontinental trafiic, 
indicate that less than 25 per cent of the traffic into Reno from 
the East originates east of Chicago, while 75 per cent originates 
between Chicago and Denver. In other words, the needs of 
the people on the west coast may be and are in great part sup- 
plied from sources nearer home than the Atlantic seaboard. 

The manufacturing center of the country has moved west- 
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ward and rates from the Atlantic seaboard that were once nec- 
essary are now almost unused. It may be historically the fact, 
as the carriers assert, that the transcontinental blanket rates 
given to the Pacific coast cities were put in to meet water 
competition from the Atlantic coast points, and that these rates 
were extended westward from the Atlantic as matter of grace 
to western manufacturers and producers; to-day, however, it 
might well be said that this blanket is extended not westward, 
but eastward, so as to give the eastern manufacturer or jobber 
some opportunity to reach the far western markets. 

WATER CJOM PETITION 

As we have seen, the rates are higher on almost all com- 
modities from eastern producing points to Reno than on these 
same commodities to Sacramento, the more distant point. 
Without explanation this constitutes a violation of the long- 
and short-haul clause of the act. The carriers justify the lower 
rates to the more distant point upon the ground of water com- 
petition. They say that the rates charged to Reno and other 
Nevada cities are reasonable in themselves measured by the 
cost of the service to the carrier or the value of the service to 
the shipper, and that rates to the coast cities measured by 
these standards are too low to be considered reasonable and 
would not be in effect but for the force of water competition. 
The Nevada commission, on the other hand, contends that 
while some commerce does move from the Atlantic seaboard 
by water, the volume is so small that it is not influential in 
determining the present rate to the coast terminals; that the 
coast rate itself is reasonable, and therefore that the application 
of a higher rate to an intermediate point cannot be justified. 
The making of higher intermediate rates, they strongly urge, 
is a matter of railway policy and not of railway necessity, in 
that the railways wish to develop the coast cities as jobbing 
centers to the exclusion of interior points; that the revenues 
of the carriers would not be seriously impaired were this policy 
abrogated and as low rates given to the intermountain country 
as are now extended to the coast cities. 

It is no reflection upon the traflic manager of a railroad to 
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say that he hases his rates upon some line of policy. He deals 
directly, and in most cases exclusively, with the producer or 
the jobber. His concern is to keep these patrons satisfied and 
at the same time bring to his railroad the greatest possible 
revenue. This is what he means by saying that he charges 
what the traffic will bear. He regards as reasonable whatever 
rate will make for the best interest of his road, and in deter- 
mining this he adopts a line of policy which affects either 
favorably or unfavorably the industrial growth of the com- 
munities which the carrier serves. The restrictions of the act 
to regulate commerce are governmental limitations placed upon 
the unlimited and arbitrary discretion of traffic officials. While 
the latter may adopt policies which they regard as most favor- 
able to their roads, such policies must be restricted by the in- 
hibitions of the law which this Commission must enforce. The 
policy of making Keno rates base upon those extended to the 
more distant point may not be justified upon the ground that 
Keno traffic will bear that imposition, but may be justified by 
conditions obtaining at the more distant point which the car- 
rier may meet without offense to any provision of the act. 

And this brings directly to our consideration the question 
of water competition at Sacramento and other coast terminals. 
It is, of course, a physical fact that commerce may be carried 
by water from the eastern seaboard to the Pacific coast It 
is admitted by all, and substantiated by the evidence in this 
case, that some commerce does actually so move. An estimate 
has been made by complainant that approximately 3,000,000 
tons of transcontinental traffic reaches the coast terminals dur- 
ing each year by rail, while the highest figure given as the vol- 
ume of traffic reaching those points by water from the eastern 
seaboard is under ten per cent of the rail movement. The 
fact, however, that it moves in large or small quantities does 
not of itself sustain the contention that the present rates from 
eastern defined territory to coast terminals are so low as not to 
make a reasonable return to the carrier for the service per- 
formed. A movement of traffic may be affected by water com- 
petition at a more distant point and yet a rate made up of 
the combination of the rate by water plus the rate back be 
unreasonable and unjust. Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and Idaho 
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are nearer to the Pacific coast than to the Atlantic, but this 
does not of itself justify charging them overland rail rates 
which will g^ve them none of the advantages arising out of 
their shorter distance to an eastern base of supplies. Nor does 
it follow that a rate to a point on the seaboard is lower than 
would be justified if that point were not so situated. In short, 
it is not sufficient to state that the terminal points are situ- 
ated on the water to excuse the imposition of higher rates at 
intermediate points. 

There has been little difficulty experienced from time to time 
by the rail carriers in raising rates to the Pacific coast; the 
only live water competitor on the Pacific to-day is a line which 
bases its rates on the rail tariffs, and the rates of both the 
rail and the water lines change simultaneously. Ways can be 
found, and have been found, by which the presence of the 
ocean as a controlling, or even greatly meddlesome, factor in the 
fixing of railroad rates can be nullified. There is no doubt but 
that rail rates have been influenced at times to all the Pacific 
ports by water carriers, and of course there is the possibility 
that at any time this water competition may become seriously 
aggressive and potent The United States is not a maritime 
nation at present, and her great coast line on the Pacific side 
is served in great part by such water carriers as the railroads 
permit to live. 

While, therefore, physical conditions at the coast are dis- 
similar to those at interior points, the rates to the coast are 
not necessarily less than in fairness the traffic should carry. 
The water carriers between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts 
at present charge rates from 25 to 40 per cent less than their 
railroad rivals. To get this business the water carrier at the 
eastern port reaches inland and absorbs a rail rate of twenty 
cents upon commodities which carry more than a fifty-cent 
water rate to the Pacific coast. The American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company then transports the freight by water to the 
Tehuantepec road, where it is transshipped across the Isthmus, 
and being loaded again is carried to a Pacific coast port and 
there reshipped either by rail or water to certain designated 
points of destination inland from the port. In such a move- 
ment there is involved a rail haul of 400 or 600 miles, at least 
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six, and possibly more, separate handlings of each parcel of 
freight, and a haul by water of fully 5,000 miles. Freight mov- 
ing via Panama is subject to even heavier conditions. It is 
insisted by the Nevada commission that water competition of 
this character is not sufficiently aggressive or formidable to 
compel the railroads to make any other rates to the coast ter- 
minals than those which from reasons of policy they are at 
present making. The suggestion is not without pertinence that 
if five different transportation services, three by rail and 
two by water, involving at least six handlings of the freight 
and a total haul of 5,500 miles, can be furnished profitably at 
from 60 to 75 per cent of the rail rate, the compensation to the 
rail carrier for an all-rail haul of 2,500 miles, with no hand- 
ling and but two terminal charges, should produce ample rev- 
enue to the rail carrier. 

There are many interesting developments in this and other 
transcontinental cases touching this matter of competition by 
water. For instance, the lowest rate does not in all cases apply 
to and from the seacoast points. There are many commodities 
upon which the rates from Chicago and Kansas City to Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco are less than they are from New 
York. And yet it is said to be the competition from New York 
that produces the low rate. In no case is the rail rate from 
New York less than is the rate from other portions of eastern 
defined territory, while of course in all cases New York is 
nearer the source of the competing force, the ocean. This is 
accounted for by the carriers on the ground that by taking 
the same, or a lower, rate from the interior points to the coast 
terminals the rail carrier avoids the longer rail haul, the points 
of origin and destination being nearer together. This is an 
application of what the carriers term " market competition," 
but it is not a strong argument to sustain the theory of water 
eomi)etition. 

As usually applied by carriers market comi)etition results 
in the hauling of commodities produced at places distant from 
the point of consumption to compete with the same commod- 
ities from points nearer to the point of consumption. In this 
case, however, market competition is said to be the controlling 
factor which justifies a rate from an interior point less distant 
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from destination. Thus we have a three-dollar rate from New 
York to Sacramento to meet water comi)etition, and a three- 
dollar rate from Kansas City to meet market competition. We 
also have a $4.29 rate from Kansas City and from New York, 
to Reno, as a reasonable rate because of water competition 
from New York to Sacramento. 

We do not regard the divisions of rates as in any wise con- 
clusive as to the reasonableness of rates between certain x>oints, 
but such divisions are sometimes of significance. In the pres- 
ent case we find that if 100 pounds of freight is shipped from 
Boston, or New York, or Chicago, or St. Louis, or Omaha to 
Sacramento on the three-dollar rate, and another 100 pounds 
of the same kind of freight is shipped from the same points to 
Reno on the same day, the carriers east of Ogden receive pre- 
cisely the same earnings upon both shipments; but the South- 
em Pacific, west of Ogden, receives far more upon the Reno 
shipment than on the Sacramento shipment. This is illus- 
trated in the following table: 



Fbom — 



Group B, Boeton 

Group C, New York 

Group D, including Ciucago. etc 

Group E, including MisBiasippi River 
Group F, including Missouri River. . . 



To— 



j Sacramento . 

] Reno 

t Sacramento.. 

) Reno 

i Sacramento.. 

") Reno 

j Sacramento.. 

) Reno 

S Sacramento.. 
) Reno 



Rate. 


Earnings 
east of 




Ogden. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


300 


211.3 


429 


211.3 


300 


211.3 


429 


211.3 


300 


181.9 


429 


181.0 


300 


174.6 


429 


174.5 


300 


159.3 


429 


159.3 



Earnings 

of Southern 

Pacific 

Company 
(west of 
Odgen). 



Cents. 

88.7 
217.7 

88.7 
217.7 
118.1 
248.0 
125.5 
254.5 
140.7 
269.7 



Neither at the hearings nor in the argument did the car- 
riers east of Ogden contend that their divisions of those rates 
were unreasonable. The Southern Pacific, however, the carrier 
which makes the last 700 miles of a 3,100-mile haul, strenu- 
ously insists that its rates to .the more distant jwints are com- 
pelled by water competition for the purpose of defending higher 
rates to intermediate points; while the carriers performing 
2,400 miles of that service appear to regard the rate as entirely 
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reasonable. The line from New York to Sacramento and Reno 
constitutes a through route and in law the carriers engaging 
therein constitute one line. If the Sacramento rate is less than 
a reasonable rate and the result of competition, then it would 
seem fair to assume that all of the carriers engaging in the 
transportation so consider it and would accordingly demand a 
lesser division than the division they would be justified in re- 
quiring out of the higher rate to the intermediate point. The 
fact remains, however, that for the 2,400-mile haul from New 
York to Ogden the New York Central, the Lake Shore, the 
North Western, and the Union Pacific secure the same revenue 
out of the three-dollar rate to Sacramento that they do out 
of the $4.29 rate to Reno. This is graphically illustrated by 
the following diagram showing the division of the rate: 



West of Ogden 
(Southern Pacific) 



Reno I 



a 



Miles 

I 
2950 



East of Ogden 
(Lines Ogden to New York) 



Sacramento | 696 




New York 



3104 



Division of first-class rate in cents 

I 



429 




Renol 217.7 


211.3 


Sacramento 88 . 7 



New York 



300 



Rate per ton per mile in mills 
29 



Reno 



80 



Sacramento | 25.5 



17.5 



New York 



19.3 
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PRODUCTIVE FREIGHT TERRITORY 

We have gone extensively into an investigation of the con- 
ditions surrounding this traffic and in anywise governing the 
basis upon which the rates to Nevada from the East should 
be governed. What has been said herein gives little more 
than a suggestion of the extent of the inquiry which has been 
made. We have^ for instance, had reports made upon the finan- 
cial condition of the carriers involved, and their ability to meet 
any reduction which the Commission might direct without 
serious impairment of their revenues, an interesting fact in 
this connection being this: During the past two years the 
operating revenues of the Southern Pacific Company's Pacific 
system have increased $8,000,000 while its operating expenses 
have decreased $5,000,000, thus producing an increased operat- 
ing income of over $12,000,000, or a net increase of about 
$2,000 per mile of road. 

There appears in the record a compilation from the statis- 
tics of this Commission for the years 1898-1907 in which it is 
shown that in these ten years the carriers in the Pacific coast 
territory doubled their freight tonnage, which rose from 18,- 
000,000 to 35,000,000 tons; almost doubled their gross rev- 
enue; their receipts per mile increased over 70 per cent; their 
receipts per ton per mile increased from 1.07 to 1.25, or about 
20 per cent; while the relation of expenses to earnings remained 
practically constant at 62.50 per cent. These figures are for 
all the roads in the Pacific territory. But if we take the Cen- 
tral Pacific alone we find it third in the list of Pacific coast 
roads in tons carried and the highest of all in freight earnings 
per mile (13,453 per mile in 1907). While it is one of three 
railroads in the West carrying over a million tons of freight 
per mile of road — the average for the United States — the earn- 
ings of the Central Pacific per mile are 65 per cent greater than 
the average for the United States and 100 per cent greater than 
the average of the roads west of Chicago. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The time has come, in our opinion, when the carriers west 
of the Bocky Mountains must treat the intermountain coun- 
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try upon a different basis from that which has hitherto ob- 
tained. 

Nevada asks that she be given rates as low as those given 
to Sacramento. The full extent of this petition cannot be 
granted. In making rates to Keno from a territory broader 
than the whole of continental Europe we have necessarily given 
consideration to existing rates to other intermediate points and 
to points upon the Pacific. 

We are of opinion that the class rates to Reno, Winne- 
mucca, and Elko, and other points in Nevada upon the main 
line of the Southern Pacific Company, from stations on the 
lines of the defendants between New York and Denver and 
other Colorado common points are unreasonable and unjust 
and that for the future no higher rates than those set forth 
below should be charged to Reno and points east thereof to, 
but not including, Winnemucca: 



From — 


Clabb. 


1 

$2.10 
2.30 
2.50 
2.80 
2.90 

3.06 

3.20 
3.60 


2 

$1.82 
2.00 
2.17 
2.42 
2.61 

2.63 

2.76 
3.01 


3 

$1.64 
1.68 
1.83 
2.03 
2.09 

2.19 

2.29 
2.49 


4 

$1.33 
1.46 
1.68 
1.71 
1.76 

1.81 

1.87 
2.00 


6 


A 

$1.12 
1.22 
1.33 
1.46 
1.50 

1.66 

1.62 
1.76 


B 

$0.87 

.96 

1.04 

1.14 

1.18 

1.23 

1.28 
1.38 


C 

$0.70 
.76 
.83 
.91 
.94 

.98 

1.03 
1.11 


D 

$0.66 
.73 
.79 
.86 
.89 

.92 

.96 
1.03 


E 


Denver and other points in 
Group J * 


$1.12 
1.22 
1.33 
1.43 
1.47 

1.62 

1.67 
1.67 


$0.60 


Grand Island and other 
points in Group G ' 

Omaha and other points in 
Group F 1 


.65 

.71 


Clinton and other points in 
Group E * 


.78 


Chicago and other points 
in Group D * 


.80 


Toledo and other Cincin- 
nati-Detroit common 
points • 


.83 


Buffalo and other Pitts- 
burg-Buffalo common 
points " 


.86 


New York and common 
points • 


.93 







> As designated in Transcontinental Freight Bureau Westbound Tariff 1-K, I. C. 
C. No. 920. 

* As designated in Nor. Pac. No. 23500. I. C. C. No. 3296. 



And that for the future no higher rates than those set forth 
below should be charged to Winnemucca and points east there- 
of to the Nevada-Utah State line : 
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Fbom — 



Denver and other points in 
Group J > 

Grand . Island and other 
points in Group G * . . . . 

Omaha and otlier points in 
Group F • 

Clinton and other points 
in Group E ' 

Chicago and oth«r points 
in Group D • 

Toledo and other Cincin- 
nati-Detroit common 
points * 

Buffalo and other Pitts- 
burg-Buffalo common 
points " 

New York and common 
points  











Clam. 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


A 


B 


C 


D 


$2,00 


$1.72 


$1.46 


$1.26 


$1.06 


$1.06 


$0 83 


$0.67 


$0.63 


2.19 


1.90 


1.60 


1.38 


1.16 


1.16 


.91 


.72 


.69 


2.38 


2.06 


1.74 


1.50 


1.26 


1.26 


.99 


.79 


.75 


2.66 


2.30 


1.93 


1.62 


1.36 


1.39 


1.08 


.86 


.82 


2.75 


2.38 


1.99 


1.66 


1.40 


1.43 


1.07 


.89 


.85 


2.00 


2.50 


2.08 


1.72 


1.44 


1.48 


1.17 


.93 


.87 


3.04 


2.62 


2.18 


1.78 


1.49 


1.44 


1.22 


.98 


.91 


3.33 


2.86 


2.37 


1.90 


1.59 


1.66 


1.31 


1.05 


.98 



E 



$0.67 
62 
.67 
.74 
.76 

.79 

.82 
.88 



> As designated in Transcontinental Freight Bureau Westbound Tariff 1-K, I. C. 
C. No. 920. 

• As designated in Nor. Pac. No. 23500. 1. C. C. No. 3295. 



In directing the carriers to establish these class rates we 
have taken into consideration the fact that the general policy 
of the carriers is to make commodity rates somewhat lower 
than class rates on commodities, the movement of which is re- 
garded as necessary to the development of mercantile interests 
and industries. There are at present, as we have seen, a con- 
siderable number of such commodity rates into Reno, but these 
are entirely insufficient to meet the needs of Nevada if she 
is to become in any way an independent business community. 
There is no foundation in the record in this case for the estab- 
lishment of such commodity rates. The theory upon which 
the case was presented eliminated all other considerations ex- 
cepting the claim that all rates extended to* Sacramento wore 
reasonable as to Reno and other Nevada points. The Nevada 
petition was tantamount to a request that under our legal au- 
thority to establish reasonable rates we should fix the same rate 
from Denver as from Boston. We do not so construe our au- 
thority as to permit this Commission to make rates upon such 
a basis. Without doubt the commodity rntos made to the coast 
terminals are reasonable from a great portion of eastern de- 
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fined territory, but a governmental authority may not exercise 
the latitude in fixing a rate blanket which the carriers them- 
selves have here exercised. 

In the Spokane case, 19 L C. C. Kep. 162, some 600 com- 
modity rates had been established voluntarily by the carriers, 
and the petition in that case was for the reduction of those 
rates to a reasonable figure. The carriers had made a special 
series of zones across the continent to meet the exigencies of 
the Spokane situation. In the case before us, however, no such 
favorable condition is presented. We have neither a schedule 
of commodity rates with which to deal as to which specific com- 
plaint is made, nor have the carriers so divided the continent 
into groups of originating territory, save in the sense that the 
transcontinental groups to the coast terminals, which are en- 
tirely diflFerent from those found in the Spokane case, supra, 
furnish a foundation for present combination rates to western 
Nevada. 

In view of this situation we shall make no order as to com- 
modity rates in this case at the present time, but :inall direct 
the carriers to make a record of all shipments into Nevada from 
eastern defined territory during the months of July, August, 
and September, 1910, or during such other representative 
months as may be determined upon by the Commission after 
conference with the carriers, and furnish the Commission with 
a statement showing as to each shipment the following facts: 

(1) The commodity; (2) the weight, car load or less than 
car load; (3) point of origin and the transcontinental terri- 
torial group in which the same is situated; (4) rate that would 
be applied under the tariffs in effect July 1, 1910; (5) the gross 
charges thereunder; (G) the rate applicable under the order 
made in this case; (7) the gross charges thereunder; (8) the 
rate that would be applied were the movement to Sacramento; 
(9) the gross charges thereunder. 

The complainant will be ordered in this case, on or before 
October 1, 1910, to furnish to the Commission and to the 
defendant Southern Pacific Company a list of commodities 
upon which commodity rates are desired, together with an out- 
line of the various territories or groups from which com- 
modity rates should apply. 
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DECISION IN RENO RATE CASE 

We are of the opinion that justice cannot be done to Nevada 
unless Nevada points are put on a practical parity with points 
in eastern Washington and eastern Oregon, and a further 
hearing will, in due course, be held after the data here re- 
quested have been furnished by carriers and complainant. 
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Accounting of freight revenue, 
i. 129; of passenger revenue, 
ii. 62. 

Adams, Alvin, founder of the 
Adams Express C!ompany, ii. 
260. 

Adams Express Company, agree- 
ment of, with Old Dominion 
Steamship Ck>mpany, ii. 273; 
agreement of, with Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, ii. 270, 273; 
companies controlled by, ii. 
262; consolidation forming, ii. 
260; territory covered by, ii. 
262. 

Advertising, by the electric rail- 
ways, ii. 241, 252; general, ii. 
105; public, for the passenger 
business, ii. 192, 195; railway, 
i. 327; railway, changes and 
tendencies in, ii. 196; railway, 
contracts for, ii. 194; railway, 
magazines used for, ii. 194; 
railway, present-day methods 
of, ii. 193; to inform agents, 
ii. 192; to promote passenger 
traffic, ii. 190. 

Advertising agent, duties of, ii. 
15. 

Agricultural education as a 
means of traffic development, 
i. 325. 

Agricultural products, volume 
of traffic in, i. 43. 

Agricultural trains, i. 325, ii. 
196; on electric railways, ii. 
253. 



Alaska, rates to, i. 621. 

American Express Company, 
mileage covered by, ii. 262; 
origin of, ii. 261. 

American Railway Association, 
i. 182, 189, 190, 199, 206. 

American Railway Clearing 
House, formation of, i. 190; 
work of, i. 193. 

American Refrigerator Transit 
Company, i.*249, 251. 

American Street and Interurban 
Railway Transportation and 
Traffic Association, ii. 249. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, operations of, i. 
456. 

Antiscalping laws, states hav- 
ing, ii. 60. 

" Arbitraries," in rates to Ore- 
gon cities, i. 475; in transcon- 
tinental tariffs, i. 481 ; to 
British Columbia, i. 478. 

Arkansas, rates to, i. 453. 

Armour, J. O., i. 215. 

Armour car lines, i. 216, 224, 
226, 228. 

Arms Palace Horse Car Com- 
pany, i. 217, 226. 

Armstrong, 6. B., services of, 
regarding railway post offices, 
ii. 327. 

Associated Railways of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, territory 
of, i. 303, ii. 168. 

"Association cars/' joint own- 
ership of, ii. 106. 
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Atchison, Topeka ft . Santa F^, 
fast freight on, i. 255. 

Atlanta, rate system in the 
South affected by, i. 414, 418. 

Atlanta common points, i. 418. 

Atlantic City, three services to, 
via the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, ii. 208. 

Auditing of freight revenue ef- 
fectively done, i. 156. 

Auditor of freight receipts, du- 
ties performed by, i. 145, 155. 

Auditor of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts and accounts, duties of, 
ii. 94. 

Auditor of passenger receipts, 
duties of, ii. 62, 90. 

Bad order report, i. 122. 

Baggage, carrier's liability for, 
ii. 129; checking of, ii. 132, 
134; C. O. D. charges on, ii. 
144; defined, ii. 129; excess 
charges on, ii. 133, 136; forms 
used in the transportation of, 
ii. 151; free, in European 
countries, ii. 164; free, origin 
of the custom of, ii. 132; 
Prussian practice regarding, 
ii. 164; rates on, ii. 143; stor- 
age charges on, ii. 150; trans- 
fer companies facilitate check- 
ing of, ii. 163; when in bad 
order, ii. 156. 

Baggage agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, duties of, ii. 
11, 152. 

Baggage checks, if lost by pas- 
senger, ii. 144; requisition 
for, ii. 144. 

Baggage service, ii. 129; on Eu- 
ropean railways, ii. 164; or- 
ganization of, ii. 131. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
reaches Ohio River, i. 289; 
reaches Chicago, i. 290. 

Baltimore- Atlanta base rate, i. 
419. 



Barksdale, F. N., on advertising, 
ii. 193. 

Basing point system in rate 
making, i. 411; origin of, i. 
411; where applied, i. 414, 
428. 

Basing points, first cities made, 
i. 414. 

Bills of lading, i. 98-105; ex- 
press export, ii. 290. 

Blanket rates, i. 459. 

Bronson, W. S., on cheap excur- 
sion fares, ii. 224. 

Butterfield, Wasson and Co., ex- 
press forwarders in 1850, ii. 
261. 

Byrne, J. J., on development of 
passenger traffic, ii. 197. 

California " terminals," i. 467. 

Canada, eastern, rates from, to 
Pacific coast terminals, i. 478, 
481. 

Canadian Freight Association, 
i. 304. 

Capitalization, i. 57 ; effect of, in 
rate making, i. 376, 378; ex- 
press company's, ii. 265; Pull- 
man Company, ii. 111. 

Car accountant, duties of, i. 171. 

Car appropriation among car- 
riers, i. 163. 

Car demurrage rules, code of 
national, i. 200. 

Car distributor, duties of, i. 168. 

Car efficiency, problem of, i. 160, 
165, 166, 210. 

Car records, i. 168; ofiice of, 
work of, i. 171. 

Car service, charges for, in New 
York City, i. 201 ; charges for, 
in Pennsylvania, i. 201; rules 
concerning, i. 181. 

Car service associations, list of, 
i. 202; work of, 203. 

Car shortage, causes of, i. 161- 
164. 

Car surplus, i. 166, 
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Carriers not to disclose ship- 
pers' business secrets, ii. 390. 

Cars, "association," ii. 106; 
distribution of, among coal 
mining companies, i. 170; dis- 
tribution of, among shippers, 
i. 163, 160; freight capacity of, 
i. 15; mail, ii. 327, 334, 339; 
placing of, at freight termin- 
als, i. 91; private freight, i. 
219; private Pullman, ii. 109; 
Pullman, ii. 96; Pullman, in- 
crease in size of, ii. 102; re- 
frigerator, i. 213; refrigera- 
tor, number of, in 1907, i. 237. 

Case examination system in rail- 
way mail service, ii. 329. 

Central Antiscalping Commit- 
tee, aims of, ii. 59. 

Central Electric Traffic Associa- 
tion, ii. 241. 

Central Freight Association, i. 
357; activities of, i. 306-309; 
territory included in, i. 303; 
territory of, distance tariffs 
in, i. 403; territory of, rate 
making in, i. 382. 

Central Passenger Association, 
i. 306; field of, ii. 168. 

Central Traffic Association, i. 
306; formation of, i. 297. 

Certificate plan of ticket, ii. 39. 

Chandler, W. W., i. 213. 

Chicago, a rival for Mississippi 
Valley trade, i. 441 ; and the 
West, rate making between, i. 
447; terminal difficulties at, i. 
86. 

Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way, time freight on, i. 270, 
286. 

Chicago-New York rates, i. 441. 

Chicago-Omaha Association, i. 
294; establishment of, ii. 166. 

Children's tickets, ii. 49. 

Civilization, a general determin- 
ant of character of railroad 
traffic, i. 8. 



Claim blanks, i. 127. 

Class rates, i. 331; local and 
joint, i. 466; transcontinental, 
east-bound, prevailing princi- 
ple in, i. 471; west-bound and 
east-bound, i. 468. 

Class tariffs, local and joint, i. 
341. 

Classification committees, duties 
of, i. 339. 

Classification of express traffic, 
ii. 297. 

Classification of freight, i. 331; 
early development of, i. 332; 
first step in rate making, i. 
344; how made, i. 336; Inter- 
state Commerce Commission's 
power over, ii. 386; principles 
of, i. 334. 

Classification of freight tonnage 
of typical railroads in 1909, i. 
44. 

Classification of passenger tick- 
ets, ii. 24. 

Classification of passenger traffic 
in United States in process of 
development, ii. 209. 

Classified traffic, rates on, from 
New York via the Lakes, i. 
402. 

Clearing House, American Rail- 
way, chief work accomplished 

. by, i. 193. 

Clergy tickets, ii. 49. 

Climatic conditions, their con- 
trol over location and traffic 
of railroads, i. 7. 

Coal, handling of, on Illinois 
Traction System, ii. 251; pro- 
duction of, in the West, i. 37; 
shipments of, by rail, i. 31. 

Coal carriers, agreements among, 
i. 296. 

Coal cars, development of, i. 
218. 

Coal traffic bureaus, i. 305. 

Coastwise steamship companies, 
influence of, on railroad rates 
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to the West, i. 409 ; regulators 
of rates, i. 415. 

C. O. D. shipments by express 
companies, ii. 289. 

Ckxie of Car Service Rules, 1. 
182. 

Code of per Diem Rules, i. 183. 

Colonist fares, ii. 123; lower 
than immigrant fares, ii. 124. 

Colonist service, ii. 116. 

Colonist tickets, ii. 46. 

Colorado, East-bound traffic of, 
how handled, i. 451. 

Colorado common-point terri- 
tory, region west of, rates to 
and from, i. 452. 

Commerce Court, appeals from, 
to Supreme Court, ii. 370; at- 
torney-general to defend suits 
in, ii. 371 ; cases before, in 
name of United States, ii. 
356; creation of, ii. 354; du- 
ties and powers of, ii. 365; 
jurisdiction of, ii. 355. 

Commodities handled by typical 
railroad systems, i. 43. 

Commodity import tariffs to the 
central West, i. 500. 

Commodity rates, i. 331; export 
and import, comprehensive- 
ness of, via Gulf lines, i. 512; 
export to and from the Gulf, 
i. 514; local, joint and propor- 
tional, i. 466; special, between 
the West and the East, i. 483; 
west-bound, to California, Ne- 
vada, and Utah, i. 476; west- 
bound to North Pacific Coast 
terminals, i. 472. 

Commodity tariffs, i. 341; east- 
bound transcontinental, i. 480; 
on exports, i. 505; table pre- 
senting main features of 
West-bound, i. 473; transcon- 
tinental, distinctive feature 
of, in the southeastern sec- 
tion, i. 478. 

Common carriers defined, ii. 375. 



Community of interest in rail- 
way management, 1. 302. 

Commutation fares, regulation 
of, ii. 219. 

Commutation tickets, forms of, 
ii. 40. 

Company freight lines, i. 248. 

Competition, among markets, i. 
352; among railroads, in 
service, not in secret rates, i. 
355; effective points of, i. 372; 
how met by Texas railroads, i. 
437; in freight and express 
business of electric railways, 
ii. 248; in passenger business, 
ii. 237, 242, 247, 264; inter- 
line, i. 384; interrailway, a 
factor in rate making, i. 354; 
not unrestricted, i. 37 1; ooean- 
and-rail and interrailway, i. 
456; of rival centers of pro- 
duction, i. 397; of the Great 
Lakes with the railroads, i. 
357; river, in rate making, i. 
358; water, in rate making, 
1. 356. 

Competitive east-bound traffic, 
apportionment of, i. 299. 

Competitive factors in rate mak- 
ing, i. 351. 

Comptroller, duties of, i. 151, 
157. 

Conductor, freight, duties of, i. 
172; train, duties of, ii. 57, 
69. 

Consolidation of electric with 
steam railways, ii. 247. 

" Constructive " mileage used 
for prorating rates between 
rail and steam lines, i. 417. 

Contracts, between express com- 
panies and the railways, ii. 
272; railway, with private 
car lines, i. 220. 

Cooley, Judge, on pooling con- 
tracts, i. 300. ' 

Cost accounting, progress in, i. 
367. 
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Cost as applied to railway serv- 
ices, i. 362, 367. 

Cost factors in the railway serv- 
ice, ii. 215. 

Cost-of-service basis in rate mak- 
ing, i. 361, 365. 

Costs, terminal and line, as ap- 
plied to freight and passen- 
gers, ii. 215; diminishing, 
law of, ii. 217; line, affected 
by distance, i. 389. 

Cotton, Pacific export rates on, 
i. 521 ; rates on, in Texas, i. 
435; trade in, before Civil 
War, i. 294; traffic of the 
southern railroads, i. 25. 

Court procedure defined in the 
Railway Rate Act, ii. 392. 

Culp, J. M., on freight rates in 
the South, i. 411. 

Danville case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
i. 430. 

Davis, D. W., i. 213. 

Delano, F. A., on Chicago ter- 
minals, i. 86. 

Demurrage, car, i. 196, 203. 

Demurrage bureaus, jurisdic- 
tion of, i. 200. 

Demurrage laws, i. 210. 

Demurrage rules modified by 
law, i. 198, 209. 

Departmental organization, i. 
65. 

Differential tariffs applied to 
import and export rates, i. 
493. 

Differentials, Atlantic Coast, i. 
298, 355, 495, 507 ; for certain 
southern cities, i. 437; on 
traffic to and from the West, 
adjustment of, i. 398-400; 
seaboard, i. 498. 

Dining car, Pullman, first, ii. 
97. 

Dining car service on various 
railroads, ii. 8. 



Dining cars, owned by the rail- 
ways, ii. 8. 

Director of Traffic on the " Har- 
riman " Lines, duties of, ii. 7. 

Discriminations by private car 
lines, i. 232. 

Dividends, Pullman Company, 
ii. 112. 

Division freight agents on Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, duties of, 
i. 69, 347, 355. 

Divisional organization, i. 65. 

Domestic class rates, relation 
between, and import class 
rates, i. 502. 

Drover's ticket, ii. 50. 

Dunning, D., ii. 261. 

Earl, E. T., i. 216. 

Earle, P., i. 214. 

Earnings, of express companies, 
ii. 266; prorating of, in the 
passenger business, ii. 89; 
Pullman Company, ii. 111. 

East, map of main routes con- 
necting the, with the Middle 
West, i. 448. 

Eastern rate groups, i. 463. 

Electric lines, advantages of, ii. 
238. 

Electric railway competition, ef- 
fect of, upon the steam rail- 
road, ii. 242. 

Electric railways, con|petition 
in freight and express busi- 
ness of, ii. 248; consolidation 
of, with steam railways, ii. 
247; fares on, generally lower, 
ii. 244; freight services of, ii. 
250; growth of, ii. 231; influ- 
ence of, upon steam railroads, 
ii. 231; interurban, where 
most highly developed, ii. 
231; methods of increasing 
passenger traffic of, ii. 240; 
through service on, ii. 241. 

Electric train, advantage of, on 
heavy grades, ii. 239. 
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Electrification of steam rail- 
ways in England and the 
United States, ii. 248. 

Elevator companies, terminal, 
relations among, and the gran- 
ger railways, i. 327. 

Elkins law enacted in 1903, ii. 
353. 

Ellis Island Immigrant Station, 
ii. 119. 

Empire Transportation Com- 
pany, activities of, i. 243; 
where it operates, i. 69. 

Equipment, electric railway, im- 
provement in, ii. 240; of im- 
migrant service, ii. 120; of 
Pullman Company, ii. 101. 

Erie Canal a complement to the 
railroads, i. 358; influence of, 
on rates, i. 358; tonnage of, 
i. 358. 

Erie Railroad, completed to 
Erie, 1. 289; "manifest" 
freight on, i. 277, 286. 

European railways, passenger 
classes and service, ii. 202. 

European third-class, equiva- 
lent service of, in the United 
States, ii. 228. 

"Eveners," i. 296. 

Excursion business, special, ii. 
16. See also Special Excur- 
sion. 

Excursion service, special func- 
tion of, ii. 220. 

Excursion tickets, special, ii. 30, 
37, 39. 

Export bill of lading, i. 104; 
express, ii. 290. 

Export business, decreasing in- 
centive to compete for, i. 504. 

Export commodity rates via 
Pennsylvania Railroad, i. 506. 

Export rates, i. 492; on grain 
and grain products, i. 507 ; via 
Atlantic ports, i. 504; via 
Gulf ports, i. 510; via Pacific 
ports, i. 517. 



Export shipments, distribution 
of, i. 33. 

Export traffic, competitive 
forces affecting rates on, i. 
509; from the Pacific coast, 
rates on, i. 519; with com- 
modity tariffs, i. 505. 

Exports, to Mexico, reduced 
rates on, i. 515; waybilling 
of, i. 507. 

Express and railroad companies, 
contracts between, ii. 270. 

Express business in the United 
States, companies controlling, 
ii. 264; on water lines, ii. 
273; order and commission de- 
partments, ii. 277. 

Express cars furnished by rail- 
ways, ii. 9. 

Express cliarges subject to Fed- 
eral control, ii. 317. 

Express companies, as collect- 
ing agencies, ii. 276; capitali- 
zation of, in 1907, ii. 265; 
competition of, with post of- 
fice, ii. 302, 313; cooperation 
among, a factor in rate mak- 
ing, ii. 314; foreign depart- 
ments of, ii. 268; gross earn- 
ings of, ii. 266; internal or- 
ganization of, ii. 267; inter- 
relationship of, ii. 265; meth- 
od of organization of, ii. 264; 
regulation of, by the states, 
ii. 320; regulation of, public, 
ii. 318; services performed by, 
ii. 275. 

Express forwarders, ii. 286. 

Express money orders, ii. 275. 

Express rates, computation of, 
ii. 298, 300, 304; factors 
considered in making of, ii. 
312; on electric railways, ii. 
251. 

Express receipt, ii. 285. 

Express service, business organ- 
ization of, ii. 264; origin and 
development of, ii, 259. 
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Express shipments to foreign 
countries, ii. 290, 295. 

Express shipping papers, ii. 
276. 

Express tariffs, ii. 304; distance 
and basing, ii. 308; local and 
joint commodity, ii. 309; lo- 
cal and joint merchandise, ex- 
planation of, ii. 304; local 
and joint merchandise, ex- 
tracts from, ii. 305; scale and 
mileage, ii. 311. 

Express traffic, classification of, 
ii. 297, 301; statistics of, ii. 
296. 

Extra fare tickets, ii. 30. 

Fare, average, in the United 
States, factors determining, ii. 
229. 

Fare making, official machinery 
of, ii. 211. 

Fare policy of American rail- 
ways, ii. 225, 226. 

Fares, cash, conductor's ac- 
counting for, ii. 53; colonist 
and immigrant-colonist, ii. 
123; difference in, between 
first-class and immigrant, ii. 
120; in United States, deter- 
* mining of, ii. 228; influence 
of density of population on, 
ii. 218; making of, relation 
of traffic associations to, ii. 
174; on local traffic, ii. 219; 
Pullman, making of, ii. 107; 
reduced to clergymen, ii. 228; 
second class, ii. 126; through, 
determining of, ii. 212; upon 
exceptional traffic, ii. 212. 

Fares, passenger, bases of, ii. 
214; chief motive in fixing of, 
ii. 220; influeneed by social 
conditions, ii. 227; making 
of, ii. 14; most general deter- 
minant of, ii. 217; must corre- 
spond with travel demand, ii. 
216; normal, in United States, 



ii. 222; officials in direct 
charge of, ii. 211; reduced, in 
competition with electric rail- 
ways, ii. 244. 

Fargo, W. G., an express pio- 
neer, ii. 261. 

Fast freight lines, express com- 
panies acting as, ii. 262; 
most numerous in Atlantic 
coast ports region, i. 252; 
present financial arrange- 
ments of, with the railways, 
i. 250; private, early history 
of, i. 240; private, early finan- 
cial arrangements of, with the 
railways, i. 244; private, two 
general types of, i. 247; prom- 
inent place of, in traffic or- 
ganization, i. 72. 

Federal Railway Kate Act of 
June 18, 1910, ii. 365. 

" Feeder," the, ii. 29. 

Fink, A., great services of, in 
transportation organization, i. 
294, 297, 298. 

Fisheries of Pacific coast, rail- 
way traffic in, i. 41. 

Foreign departments of express 
companies, ii. 268. 

Foreign express business, con- 
tracts for, ii. 274. 

Foreign express rates, ii. 315. 

Foreign trade has choice of com- 
petitive routes, i. 493. 

" Forwarding firms," early, i, 
241. 

Franklin, B., appointed deputy 
postmaster-general of Amer- 
ica, ii. 324. 

Freight, classification of, i. 331; 
development of, by electric 
railways, ii. 252; handling of, 
at terminals, i. 90; shippers 
to control routing of, ii. 359, 
389. 

Freight bill, i. 118. 

Freight business of electric rail* 



ways, ii. 250. 
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Freight cars, capacity of, in 
United States and Europe, i. 
15. 

Freight classifications, difference 
in, i. 337; supplemented in 
exceptional regions, i. 333. 

Freight equipment in 1908, i. 
159. 

Freight house, inbound and out- 
bound, i. 91, 92. 

Freight rates, complexity of, in 
early classifications, i. 333. 
See also Rates. 

Freight services, unit used in 
comparing, i. 4. 

Freight shipments on electric 
railways noncompetitive, ii. 
253. 

Freight shipping papers, i. 97. 

Freight solicitation, how done, 
i. 318, 321; two objects of, i. 
327. 

Freight solicitors, duties of, i. 
319, 347, 355. 

Freight traffic, development of, 
i. 316, 326; grouping and 
statistics of, i. 48; grouping 
of, by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, i. 22; largest ter- 
ritory for source of, i. 23; 
more sensitive to business 
conditions than passenger 
traffic, i. 51 ; of American rail- 
ways for 1899, 1907, 1909, i. 
47; of electric railways most- 
ly handled at night, ii. 251; 
sources of, i. 21; summary of, 
by class of commodity, 1908, 
i. 49. 

Freight traffic associations, de- 
velopment of, 1870-87, i. 293; 
functions of early, i. 291 ; 
origin of, i. 289; present or- 
ganization of, ]. 306; success 
in reorganization of, i. 302; 
useful service of, i. 314. 

Freight traffic department, or- 
ganization of, i. 61. 



Freight traffic manager of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, duties of, i. 
68, 346. 

Freight traffic organization, of 
New York Central Lines, i. 
71; of Pennsylvania Railroad, 
i. 67. 

Freight train load, average 
weight of, in United States, i. 
16. 

Frisco System, time freight on, 
i. 270, 271, 286. 

Fruit car lines, i. 214, 216. 

Fruits from California termi- 
nals, rates on, i. 483, 485. 

General agents, duties of, i. 
348. 

(jreneral freight agents, duties 
of, i. 318, 345, 346, 347, 349, 
352 ; Pennsylvania Railroad, 
i. 68, 71, 318. 

General passenger agent, ii. 216, 
220. 

" Gentlemen's agreements," i. 
301. 

Government control over rates, 
i. 362. 

Government regulation and rate 
making, i. 379. 

Grain and grain products, re- 
duced export rates on, i. 507. 

Grain rates, east-bound adjust- 
ment of, 1. 449. 

Grain traffic, competition for, in 
the Southwest, i. 450. 

Grand Trunk Railway reaches 
Chicago, i. 290. 

Granger railways, i. 34; and 
the elevator companies, i. 327. 

Great Lakes, influence of, on 
railway rates, i. 357; traffic 
by, i. 385; rates via, i. 402. 

Great Northern Railway, time 
freight on, i. 269, 285. 

Great Western Dispatch, i. 242. 

Guilford, N., statement of, re- 
garding import rates, i. 497. 
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Gulf, routes via, in competition 
for east-bound Colorado traf- 
fic, i. 451. 

Gulf Foreign Freight Commit- 
tee, i. 305; export tariffs pub- 
lished by, i. 512; import tar- 
iffs published by, 1. 516. 

Gulf ports, exports via, i. 510; 
reasons for small import busi- 
ness via, i. 616; relation of 
rates from, to the Pacific 
coast, i. 617; rivalry of, with 
Atlantic ports, i. 496; ship- 
ment of wheat by, i. 460. 

Hamden Express, ii. 260. 

Harnden, W. F., originator of 
express business in America, 
ii. 260. 

Harriman, E. H., i. 64, 65. 

" Harriman " Lines, general or- 
ganization of, i. 64; organiza- 
tion of private car lines by, i. 
252; passenger traffic depart- 
ment of, organization of, 
ii. 6. 

Harvester tickets, ii. 49. 

Hepburn Rate Act, enactment 
of, ii. 353; provisions in, ap- 
plying to express companies, 
ii. 318. 

Hollerith machine, use of, in au- 
diting, i. 167. 

Hosmer, W. H., i. 614. 

Immigrant Bureau of the West- 
ern Passenger Association, ii. 
117. 

Immigrant Clearing House, or- 
ganization of, ii. 117; tariffs 
issued by, ii. 120. 

Immigrant fares, table of com- 
parison of, with other fares, 
ii. 124; to various cities in 
United SUtes, ii. 120. 

Immigrant service, ii. 116; 
equipment used in, ii. 120. 



Immigrant traffic, handled joint- 
ly through traffic associations, 
ii. 117. 

Immigrants, handling of, upon 
arrival at New York, ii. 119; 
imposed upon before estab- 
lishment of Immigrant Clear- 
ing House, ii. 118; number of, 
ii. 116; through transporta- 
tion obtainable by, ii. 118. 

Immigration departments in the 
railway service, i. 322, ii. 121. 

Immigration service within the 
country, ii. 123. 

Immigration tickets, ii. 49. 

Import and export traffic, gen- 
eral reasons for special rates 
upon, i. 493. 

Import class rates, relation of, 
to domestic class rates, i. 602; 
status of, in 1906 and 1909, 1. 
603. 

Import rates, i. 492; tonnage of 
traffic handled at, i. 500; via 
Atlantic ports, i. 497; via 
Gulf ports, i. 510; via Pacific 
ports, i. 517. 

Import tonnage, mostly at do- 
mestic rates, i. 601. 

Import traffic, most sought after 
by transcontinental lines, i. 
604; tendency to limit conces- 
sions to, i. 603. 

Imports, from Europe to Pacific 
coast states, tariffs on, i. 501 ; 
manufacturers' objections to 
lower rates on, i. 495; via 
New Orleans, i. 616. 

Income account of American 
railways, 1009, i. 55. 

** Individual points " in trans- 
continental tariffs, i. 468. 

Industrial agents, i. 348. 

Industrial competition, forces of, 
i. 496. 

Industrial departments of rail- 
roads, i. 73, 321; first estab- 
lished, i. 322. 
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Industrial establishments con- 
nected with railroads, i. 93. 

Industry, more diversified in 
the East, i. 383. 

Injunction, Federal, against the 
states, ii. 360, 390; of the 
Commerce Court may be ap- 
pealed, ii. 356. 

Interline tickets, ii. 23, 26; 
three devices for, ii. 29. 

Intermediate commodity rates in 
transcontinental tariffs, i. 474. 

" Intermediate points," in trans- 
continental tariffs, 1. 467; 
California, east-bound rates 
from, i. 431 ; California, west- 
bound rates to, i. 476. 

International express business, 
ii. 268. 

Interrailway competition, influ- 
ence of, at chief traffic centers, 
i. 396. 

Interrelated rates in the South, 
main features of, i. 422. 

Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, i. 349, 361; decision of, 
in Reno, Nev., rate case, ii. 
398; existing powers of, safe- 
guarded in Railway Rate Act 
of 1910, ii. 395; extension of 
jurisdiction of, ii. 356, 374; 
increase of power of, over 
rates, classification and rout- 
ing of freight, ii. 386; power 
of initiative of, ii. 385; power 
of, to require reports, ii. 394; 
proceedings to enjoin orders 
of, 371; suits to enforce orders 
of, ii. C91. 

Interstate Commerce Law, en- 
acted in 1887, ii. 353. 

Interstate rates in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa, i. 448. 

Interurban electric railways in 
United States, ii. 231; suc- 
cess of, ii. 253. 

Iron ore, chiefly from three 
states, i. 34. 



Irrigation will promote rail 
traffic, 1. 38. 

Jackson, L., on railway indus- 
trial departments, i. 322, 324. 

" Joint costs," i. 364. 

Joint Executive Committee, of 
Central Traffic & Trunk Line 
Associations, work performed 
by, i. 297, 299. 

Joint proportional tariffs on 
exports via Vancouver, i. 519. 

Joint Rate Inspection Bureau, 
i. 309. 

Joint tariffs, i. 345. 

Joint through rates, limitations 
of, i. 477. 

Joint Traffic Association, i. 350; 
declared illegal, i. 302. 

Kassan's Dispatch, first private 
fast freight line, i. 242. 

Land agents, i. 348. 

Land departments of railroads, 
i. 322. 

Lateral connections made oblig- 
atory in Railway Rate Act, ii. 
379. 

Laws, Federal, regulating rail- 
ways, ii. 353. 

Legal department of railways, i. 
75. 

Leland, F. A., on work of South- 
western Tariff Committee, i. 
310. 

Live-stock, contract for, i. 106; 
shipment of, i. 226; special 
rates and billing of, i. 100, 
482. 

Livingston, C, an express pio- 
neer, ii. 261. 

Livingston, Wells & Company, 
express business, ii. 261. 

Loftus V8. the Pullman Com- 
pany €t al.f regarding Pull- 
man fares, ii. 109. 
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Long-and-short-haul charge, i. 
369, 406, ii. 368, 379. 

Long-and-short-haul clause, ef- 
fect of, on Virginia cities, i. 
428. 

Long-and-short-haul rule as ap- 
plied in the South, i. 413. 

Lumber, in the West, i. 40; 
special east-bound tariff on, 
from the far West, i. 484, 486; 
traffic of, in the South, i. 29. 

MacGraham percentage tariff 
system, i. 387. 

Mail, railway. See Railway. 

Mail service and receipts, statis- 
tics of, ii. 331. 

Mail traffic, mostly by rail, ii. 
332. 

Mails, city, separation of, on 
trains, ii. 330; transporta- 
tion of, an operating problem, 
ii. 9; under traffic officials 
where volume is light, ii. 9. 

Manufactures, a favored loca- 
tion for, i. 36; volume of traf- 
fic of, i. 32, 46. 

Manufacturing, interregional 
competition in, i. 363. 

Master Car Builders Associa- 
tion, Code of Rules of, i. 
189. 

McCain, C. C, on percentage 
tariff system, i. 388. 

McPherson, L. G., i. 332; on 
freight rates, i. 426, 436. 

Merchants Despatch Transpor- 
tation Company, i. 249, 261. 

Mexico, rates to, i. 616. 

Michigan Passenger Association, 
ii. 168. 

Middle States Freight Associa- 
tion, duties of, i. 404; terri- 
tory controlled by, i. 303. 

Midgley, J. W., on private cars, 
i. 219. 

Mileage, allowances of, to pri- 
vate cars, i. 220, 230; "con- 



structive," i. 417; ticket bu- 
reaus for, ii. 168. 

Mileage tickets, ii. 42; inter- 
changeable, ii. 46. 

Mineral traffic, i. 31, 43. 

Mississippi and Missouri rivers, 
short lines between, i. 443. 

Mississippi River, a determi- 
nant of rates, i. 431, 442; in- 
fluence of, on distant and par- 
allel railroads, i. 433; rates 
from, and from points east 
thereof, i. 460. 

Mississippi Valley trade, com- 
petition for, i. 441. 

Missouri River, a determinant 
of rates, i. 443; how rates are 
adjusted to, i. 446. 

Missouri River cities, how 
reached by railroads from the 
East, i. 443. 

Missouri River crossings, rates 
to, map of, i. 446. 

Mixed class tickets, ii. 126. 

Money, accounting for, by 
freight agents, i. 164; by pas- 
senger agents, ii. 93. 

Money orders, express, ii. 276. 

Money pool, i. 293. 

Montana common points, rates 
to, i. 462. 

National Express Company, ii. 
261. 

Net revenues of railways, resul- 
tant of three factors, ii. 227. 

Nevada, commodity rates to, i. 
476; traffic, volume of, ii. 
408. 

New England, local distance tar- 
iffs prevail in, i. 406. 

New England and the Central 
West, adjustment of rates on 
traffic between, i. 397. 

New England Freight Associa- 
tion, territory of, i. 303. 

New England Passenger Associa- 
tion, membership of, ii. 167. 
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Newspaper traffic, handling of, 
by the railways, ii. 158. 

New York Central Lines, freight 
traffic organization of, i. 71; 
general organization of, i. 62; 
import tariff of, i. 497; 
through rail connections of, 
to Chicago, i. 290. 

New York-Chicago base rate, 1. 
500. 

New York, New Haven A Hart- 
ford Railroad Company's elec- 
tric railways, ii. 246. 

New York terminal of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, plan of, i. 
83; problems at, i. 80, 84, 88. 

Notice of arrival, i. 118. 

Official Classification, adoption 
of, i. 333; region covered by, 
i. 335. 

Official Classification territory, 
three subdivisions of, i. 384. 

Official Express Classification 
used by all express companies, 
ii. 297. 

Ohio River cities, competition 
of, with the West and East, i. 
422. 

Ohio River crossings, adjust- 
ment of rates from, i. 423. 

Oil tank lines, origin of, i. 216, 
237. 

Oklahoma, rates to, i. 453. 

Old Dominion Steamship Com- 
pany and Adams Express 
Company, agreement between, 
ii. 273. 

Operating and traffic depart- 
ments, equal rank of, i. 66, 
79. 

Operating expenses, ratio of, to 
operating revenues, i. 56; 
summary of, for 1908 and 
1909, i. 53, 56. 

Operating revenue, classification 
of, by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, i. 152. 



Order and commission depart- 
ments of express companies, 
ii. 276. 

Organization of freight traffic 
department, i. 61; of passen- 
ger department Pennsylvania 
Railroad, ii. 16; of Pullman 
Company, ii. 100. 

Orient, import rates to and 
from, i. 518. 

Osgood, S., first postmaster-gen- 
eral of United States, ii. 324. 

Pacific, North, Coast ''termi- 
nals," i. 467. 

Pacific coast, west-bound rates 
to, from east of Missouri Riv- 
er, i. 457. 

Pacific coast states, industrial 
and trade conditions in, i. 
458; railway traffic in, i. 39; 
sources of supplies for, i. 
457. 

Pacific coast steamship lines 
controlled by railroads, i. 357. 

Pacific Coast Terminals, west- 
bound tariffs to, i. 477. 

Pacific Fruit Express Company, 
i. 249. 

Pacific ports, import and export 
rates via, i. 517. 

Package shipments, ii. 158. 

Panama Canal will increase 
competition for coast-to-ooast 
traffic, i. 489. 

Panama Railroad, shipments by, 
in 1908, i. 457. 

Parcel freight handled by elec- 
tric railways, ii. 251. 

Parcels post, the demand for, ii. 
321. 

Parlor car, first, ii. 97; fares, 
ii. 108. 

Party rates as a developer of 
passenger business, ii. 189. 

Party tickets, ii. 39. 

Pass, free, limitations of, ii. 53; 
railway, prohibited, ii. 377. 
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Passenger agents, general, as- 
sistant, and district, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, duties 
of, ii. 11. 

Passenger associations, general 
organization of, ii. 169; of 
United States, map of, ii. 
168; test of success of, ii. 172. 

Passenger business, competition 
of, with electric railways, ii. 
237; effect upon, by elec- 
tric railways, ii. 242; grow- 
ing importance of, ii. 3; how 
stimulated, ii. 187; revenue 
from, ii. 186. 

Passenger department of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, general ac- 
tivities of, ii. 13. 

Passenger earnings, ratio of, to 
freight receipts, ii. 3. 

Passenger fares, ii. 210; a con- 
trolling force in making of 
Pullman fares, ii. 108; mak* 
ing of, ii. 14; product of traf- 
fic conditions, i. 19. 

Passenger journey, averilge 
length of, i. 19. 

Passenger organization of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, a typical 
one, ii. 16. 

Passenger revenue, accounting 
of, ii. 62; auditing of, more 
uniform than freight audit- 
ing, ii. 94; miscellaneous, ac- 
counting of, ii. 93. 

Passenger service in Europe, 
significant facts regarding, ii. 
202; in United States, tenden- 
cy of, ii. 207; two classes 
above the first class, ii. 208. 

Passenger trafiic, caused by un- 
rest, ii. 197; characteristics 
of, i. 17; development of, ii. 
186; development of, local, ii. 
14; development of, by spe- 
cially equipped and fast 
trains, ii. 191; in Europe, 
subdivision of, i. 13 ; of Amer- 



ican railways for 1899, 1907 
and 1909, i. 47; of elec- 
tric railways, how increased, 
ii. 240; short-distance, solici- 
tation of, ii. 187, 242; spe- 
cial factors affecting, i. 12; 
through, care of, ii. 14; vol- 
ume of, ii. 186. 

Passenger traffic associations, 
concerned with special traffic, 
ii. 168; four general classes 
of, ii. 167; history of, ii. 166; 
legal limitations upon, ii. 
167; local, ii. 168. 

Passenger traffic department, ii. 
3; supervision of, on various 
railroads, ii. 6. 

Passenger traffic manager, ii. 
216; of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, duties of, ii. 10, 54. 

Passenger waybills, early, ii. 
18; on Pennsylvania Railroad 
in 1853, ii. 21. 

Passengers, carried one mile in 
1908, i. 50; classes of, in Eu- 
rope and United States, ii. 
201 ; classes of, per cent of, in 
selected European countries, 
ii. 202; in United States, 
mostly travel first class, ii. 
205; statistics of, ii. 217. 

« Paster," the, ii. 29. 

Pennsylvania Packet Line, pas- 
senger receipts issued by, in 
1838, ii. 21. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, agreement of, with 
Adams Express Company, ii. 
270, 273; classification of 
freight tonnage of, in 1909, i. 
44; early pooling percentages 
of, i. 297; export commodity 
rates via, i. 506; freight traf- 
fic department of, i. 68; gen- 
eral organization of, i. 63; 
greatest freight carrier in the 
world, i. 43; import rates via, 
i. 497; New York terminal of, 
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i. 86; passenger traffic depart- 
ment of, organization of, in 
1010, ii. 5; preference freight 
on, i. 280; through freight 
line on, i. 243; through rail 
connections of, to Chicago, i. 
290; through rail connections 
of, to Pittshurg, i. 289; tour- 
ist service of, ii. 188. 

Per diem charges, i. 183, 185. 

Percentage system of rates, ap- 
plied in the >\est, i. 441; lim- 
iting fact regarding, i. 392; 
result of, if strictly applied, i. 
392; deviations from, i. 395. 

Percentage tariff system, origin 
of, i. 387; where applied, i. 
391, 400, 403. 

Personally conducted tourist bu- 
reau, ii. 16. 

Personally conducted tours, ii. 
37. 

Petroleum, in the West, i. 41; 
volume of traffic in, i. 28. 

Phosphate rock, volume of traf- 
fic in, i. 29. 

Pierce, N. W., on economical 
freight handling, i. 78. 

Pittsburg terminal, problems at, 
i. 89. 

Pooling, prohibition of, i. 301. 

Pooling agreements, not enforc- 
able at law, i. 300. 

Pooling contracts, i. 297; once a 
prominent feature of traffic 
associations, i. 300. 

Pools, railway, i. 193; two kinds 
of, i. 291. 

Post office, colonial, origin of, 
ii. 324, deficit of, not due to 
payment to railroads, ii. 343; 
deficit of, reduced in 1909-10, 
ii. 349; deficit of, sources of, 
ii. 344; expenditures of, 1900- 
1909, ii. 347; railway. See 
Railway. 

Postal revenues, expenditures 
and deficit, 1880-1909, ii. 343. 



Postal routes, railway, ii. 330. 

Preference freight, i. 254, 280. 

Private car lines, history of, 1. 
212; railway rates influenced 
by, i. 233. 

Private car owners, financial ar- 
rangements of, with the rail- 
roads, i. 220. 

Private cars, arguments favor- 
ing use of, i. 234; chief com- 
plaints against, i. 229; classi- 
fication of, i. 220; for pas- 
sengers, charges for, ii. 109; 
lease of, i. 225; legal status 
of, i. 238 ; number of, in 1902 
and 1910, i. 219; present stat- 
us of, i. 237; types of, i. 219. 

"Proportional commodity rates" 
on transcontinental lines for 
exports, i. 508. 

'* Proportional ** rates in the 
West, i. 443. 

Proportional tariffs for Pacific 
coast exports, withdrawal of, 
i. 620. 

Prorating of earnings in pas- 
senger business, ii. 89. 

Public regulation of express 
companies, ii. 318. 

Pullman, 6. M., inventor of the 
Pullman car, ii. 96. 

Pullman car, first, ii. 96. 

Pullman cars, employees on, sal- 
aries of, ii. 105; increase in 
size of, ii. 102; payment for 
the use of, by railroads, ii. 
103. 

Pullman fares, making of, ii. 
107. 

Pullman Palace Car Company, 
business organization of, ii. 
98; business relations of, with 
railroads, ii. 102; buying out 
competitor by, ii. 98; capital 
of, ii. Ill; chart of organiza- 
tion of, ii. 100; early devel- 
opment of, ii. 96; equipment 
of, ii. 101 ; filing of Uriffs of. 
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with Interstate Commerce 
Commission, ii. 109; gross 
earnings of, ii. Ill; manufac- 
turing department of, ii. 99; 
organizing of, in 1867, ii. 97; 
operating department of, ii. 
98; output of in 1908, ii. 98; 
report to stockholders of 
(1908), ii. 112; special agree- 
ments of, with two railways, 
ii. 106; stock dividend of, in 
1910, ii. 114; traffic and prof- 
its of, ii. 110; under charge 
of operating department of 
the railroads, ii. 8; unfavor- 
able contract of, with two 
large railroads, ii. 104. 
Pullman passengers, increase in 
number of, ii. 205. 

Railroad Commission of Nevada 
V8, Southern Pacific Company, 
et al.f decision in re, ii. 398. 

Railroad reports. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission's power to 
require, ii. 394. 

Railroads, prosperity of Amer- 
ican, since 1898, i. 57. 

Railway charges to be " just and 
reasonable," ii. 376. 

Railway mail, early transporta- 
tion of, ii. 325; government 
requirements for transmission 
of, ii. 333; how weight is de- 
termined in, ii. 338; services 
performed by railways for, ii. 
334; pay for, and the post 
office deficit, ii. 342; pay for, 
special rates for, ii. 339; pres- 
ent rates for payment of, ii. 
336. 

Railway mail service, case ex- 
amination in, ii. 329; fast, .n- 
troduction of, ii. 328; kinds 
of, ii. 333; supervision of, ii. 
328. 

Railway organization, two types 
of, i. 65. 



Railway policy, American, i. 13. 

Railway post office, introduction 
of, ii. 327; present scope of, 
ii. 328. 

Railway post office cars, ii. 327. 

Railway postal clerks, ii. 328. ' 

Railway Rate Act, Federal, of 
June 18, 1910, ii. 365; a com- 
mission to study control of 
securities, ii. 396; additional 
provisions as to complaints, 
ii. 385; appeals to Supreme 
Court, ii. 370; Attorney Gen- 
eral to defend suits, ii, 371; 
burden of proof, ii. 388; car- 
riers must not disclose ship- 
pers' business secrets, ii. 390; 
Commerce Court created, ii. 
365; commission given power 
over rates, classifications and 
routing of freight, ii. 386; 
commission's power of initia- 
tive, ii. 385; common carriers 
defined, ii. 375; court proce- 
dure defined, ii. 392; existing 
powers safeguarded, ii. 395; 
extension of the jurisdiction 
of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, ii. 374; Federal court 
injunctions upon the States, 
ii. 396; just and reasonable 
charges, ii. 376; lateral con- 
nections made obligatory, ii. 
379; long-and-short-haul clause 
in new form, ii. 379; passes 
and franks prohibited, ii. 377; 
power of commission to require 
reports, ii. 394; proceedings 
to enjoin commission's orders, 
ii. 371; rejection by the Com- 
mission of tariffs improperly 
filed, ii. 380; shippers also 
made liable, ii. 383; shippers 
to control routing of freight, 
ii. 389; stringent provisions 
against rebating, ii. 382 ; suits 
to enforce the commission's 
orders, ii. 391; suspension of 
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rates pending inquiry, ii. 387; 
through routes and joint clas- 
sifications, ii. 388; written 
statement of rates to be fur- 
nished shippers on applica- 
tion, ii. 381. 

Railway Rate Act of 1910, pro- 
visions of, ii. 353; proposed 
features omitted from, ii. 
361. 

Railway service, American ideal 
of, ii. 226. 

Railway Ticket Protective Bu- 
reau, organization of, ii. 59. 

Railway traffic in fruits, i. 40. 

Railways, amount paid to, for 
transportation of mails, ii. 
339; early systems of pay- 
ment to, for carrying mail, ii. 
335; none 1,000 miles in 
length in 1870. i. 290; serv- 
ices of, factors determining, 
i. 5. 

Ranches, a source of traffic, i. 38. 

Rate Act of 1910, Railway, ii. 
353. 

Rate adjustments west from 
Chicago and St. Louis, i. 442. 

Rate diff'erentials in the West, i. 
441. See also Differentials. 

Rate groups, i. 337; defining of, 
i. 460; establishment of, i. 465; 
in transcontinental tariffs, 
map of, i. 461; sections not 
in, given many commodity 
rates, i. 478. 

Rate making, i. 344, 349; af- 
fected by capitalization, i. 
376, 377; basing point sys- 
tem of, i. 411; between Chi- 
cago and the West, how 
solved, i. 447; competitive 
factors in, i. 351; definite pol- 
icy in, i. 522; disregard of 
distance in, by transcontinen- 
tal rates, i. 368; four forces 
controlling in, i. 360; func- 



i. 309; government regulation 
and, i. 379; in Texas, i. 434; 
in Trunk Line and Central 
Freight Association territo- 
ries, i. 382, 405; in Western 
trunk line, trans-Missouri and 
Southwestern territories, i. 
440; official machinery of, i. 
345; percentage tariff system 
in, i. 387; the result of joint 
activity, i. 349; the bases of 
railway charges, i. 360; the 
factor of distance in, i. 367; 
three-fold duty in, 1. 372; 
universal rule in, i. 477; 
value of commodity in, i. 374; 
value of service in, upper lim- 
it is fixed by, i. 380; value- 
of-service principle in, i. 370, 
373. 

Rate percentage zones, fixing of 
boundaries of, i. 395; map of, 
i, 393. 

Rate problems, adjustment of, i. 
401. 

Rate schedules, a complicated 
problem, i. 345. 

Rate sheets issued by passenger 
associations, ii. 176. 

Rate systems, four, in United 
State's, i. 383; in the East, i. 
382; in trans-Mississippi sec- 
tion, i. 440; in the South, sub- 
ject to commercial rivalries, 
i. 410; transcontinental, main 
features of, i. 459. 

Rate wars, i. 291, 297, 450. 

Rates, export, via Atlantic 
ports, i. 504. 

Rates, express, factors consid- 
ered in making, ii. 312; for- 
eign, ii. 315. 

Rates, import, via Atlantic 
ports, i. 497; import, why 
made, i. 495. 

Rates, import and export, 1. 
492; via Gulf ports, i. 610; 
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i. 610; via Pacific ports, i. 
617. 
Rates, railway, adjustment of, 
to St. Paul, i. 446; all-rail, 
higher to southern inland 
towns, i. 416; between points 
on Mississippi, Missouri and 
Ohio rivers, i. 432; blanket, 
i. 469; by ocean routes, low, 
i. 494; combination, in the 
West, i. 443; common, on 
west-bound traffic over wide 
area, i. 468; competitive, as- 
sociated action for, necessary, 
i. 350; competitive, for for- 
eign trade, i. 493; decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Reno, Nev., 
case, regarding, ii. 398; for 
carrying mails higher than 
for express matter, ii. 344; 
from "Virginia Cities," i. 
426; graded and maximum, 
for intrastate traffic in Texas, 
i. 436; grain, adjustment of, 
i. 449; how prorated between 
rail and steam lines, i. 417; 
in southern territory influ- 
enced by water competition, i. 
408; in southern territory 
and Texas, i. 407; increase of, 
to meet water competition, 
prohibited, ii. 369; influenc- 
ing of, by private car com- 
panies, i. 233; interdependence 
of, in the West, i. 454; Inter- 
state Commerce Commission's 
power over, ii. 367, 386; 
manipulation of, no longer 
permissible, i. 316; Missis- 
sippi River, i. 431; must be 
profitable, i. 366; Nevada, 
construction of, ii. 403; to in- 
termediate points (in trans- 
continental territory), ii. 
404; party, ii. 189; statement 
of, to be furnished shippers, 
ii 369; suspension of, pending 



inquiry, ii. 387; Texas inter- 
state, i. 437; the resultant of 
economic forces, i. 492; 
• through, by combined rail- 
and-water carriers, i. 349; 
through, control over, by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
ii. 367; to and from the South 
via Ohio and Mississippi river 
crossings, i. 421; transconti- 
nental, decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
regarding, ii. 398; transcon- 
tinental freight, i. 466; why 
higher by rail than by water, 
i. 416; written statement of, to 
be furnished shippers, ii. 381. 

Rates and division department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
ii. 14. 

Rates and traffic development, 
close connection between, i. 
317. 

Raymond, C. W., on the New 
York terminal, i. 83. 

Rebates to private car owners, i. 
231. 

Rebating, stricter regulations 
regarding, ii. 369; stringent 
provisions against, ii. 382. 

Receipt for freight, i. 97. . 

Reciprocal demurrage, i. 209. 

Red Ball freight, i. 256; meth- 
od of shipping, i. 256; papers 
used in shipping, i. 259. 

Reduced-fare tickets, ii. 40; 
when permissible, ii. 50. 

Refrigeration charges, i. 226, 
230. 

Refrigerator cars, importance 
of, i. 235; mileage paid for 
use of, i. 222; number of, in 
1907, i. 237. 

Refrigerator lines, development 
of, i. 213, 236; why origina- 
ted, i. 216. 

Release for specified kinds of 
freight, i 105, 109. 
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Reno, Nev., Rate Case, decision 
of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in, ii. 398; conclusions, 
419; construction of Nevada 
rates, ii. 403; productive 
freight territory, ii. 419; rates 
to intermediate points, ii. 404; 
sources of eastern traffic, ii. 
411; volume of Nevada traffic, 
ii. 408; water competition, ii. 
413. 

Revenues, analysis of operating, 
for 1909, i. 52. 

Richardson, J., describes mak- 
ing of rates by Southeast- 
ern Passenger Association, ii. 
177. 

Ripley, W. Z., on rate making, 
i. 373, 375, 387, 405. 

Rivalry of railways for traffic, i. 
354. 

River traffic, influence of, upon 
rail rates in Mississippi Val- 
ley, i. 431. 

Rivers, Ohio and Mississippi, fac- 
tors in rate making, i. 409. 

Rock Island Railroad, time 
freight on, i. 269. 

Rocky Mountain section, rail- 
way tonnage in, i. 36. 

Routing order, i. 320. 

Rural dclivi'ry Hcrvice, ii. 347. 

St. IjOuis, a rival for trade of 
Mississippi Valley, i. 441. 

Scalpers, ticket, ii. 57. 

Seaports, South Atlantic, decline 
in traffic of, i. 20. 

Second-class faros, ii. 126. 

Second-class mail matter. Gov- 
ernment's loss on, ii. 346. 

Second-class passenfjor sorvier, 
ii. 116, 125; furnished by elec- 
tric lines, ii. 208; methcxl of 
providing, ii. 125; not favored 
by American railways, ii. 206; 
territory where not rendered, 
ii. 126. 



Second-class tickets, ii. 40; where 
generally sold, ii. 127. 

Second-class tourist cars, ii. 126. 

Securities, railroad, commission 
to study, ii. 396. 

Sherman Antitrust Act applied 
to railroads, ii. 353. 

Shippers, liability of, ii. 383. 

Shippers' cars, history of, i. 
212. 

Shippers' complaints, ii. 385. 

Sleeping car, first, ii. 96 ; fares of, 
ii. 108; ownership and opera- 
tion by railroad companies, ii. 
107 ; tourist, ii. 127. 

South, the local rates in, i. 415; 
outbound rates from, i. 424; 
rates in, interrelated, i. 422; 
rate systems in, subject to 
commercial rivalries, i. 410; 
rates to and from, via Ohio 
and Mississippi river crossings, 
i. 421; sources of traffic in, 1. 
24. 

Southeastern Freight Associa- 
tion, boundary of, i. 303. 

Southeastern Mississippi Valley 
Association, field of, i. 304. 

Southeastern Passenger Associa- 
tion, Articles of Association 
of, ii. 178; making of rates by, 
ii. 177; Rules of the Confer- 
ence Committee of, ii. 182; ter- 
ritory occupied by, ii. 168. 

Southern Classification, adoption 
of, i. 333; where applied, i. 
336. 

Southern Express Company, or- 
ganization of, ii. 261; territory 
covered by, ii. 263. 

Southern Pacific Company, de- 
cision against, in the Reno, 
Nev., rate case, ii. 398; organ- 
ization of passenger traffic de- 
partment of, ii. 6. 

Southern Railway, organization 
of, i. 428; time freight on, i. 
269. 
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Southern Railway and Steam- 
ship Association, early history 
of, i. 294. 

Southern States, rail charges into 
and out of, i. 356. 

Southern territory, rates in, i. 
407. 

Southwestern Passenger Associa- 
tion, ii. 168. 

Southwestern Railway Rate As- 
sociation, i. 294. 

Southwestern Tariff Committee, 
summary of work of, i. 310; 
territory of, i. 304. 

Southwestern territories, rates in, 
i. 440. 

"Special commodity tariffs," on 
transcontinental roads, i. 483. 

Special excursion business, suc- 
cess of, dependent upon low 
fares, ii. 189; traffic created 
by, ii. 188. 

Special excursion tickets, ii. 37. 

Standard Oil Ck)mpany, i. 217, 
221, 296. 

Star Union Line, a cooperative 
line, i. 248; organization and 
working of, i. 70, 242, 243. 

Station freight agent, work of, 
i. 130-143, 348, u. 131. 

Statistical work in freight au- 
ditor's office, 1. 151. 

Steamship companies violate law 
regarding aliens, ii. 122. 

Steamship line connections be- 
tween the North and the 
South, i. 415. 

Stimson, A. L., on the early ex- 
press service, ii. 259. 

Stock, express company, held by 
railroads, ii. 266; railway, 
held by express companies, ii. 
266. 

Stock car lines, i. 217, 222. 

Stop-over privileges, when per- 
missible, ii. 30. 

Storage chaiges on baggage, ii. 
160. 



Sutherland, J. B., patentee of 

first refrigerator ear, i. 213. 
Swift Car Lines, i. 216. 

Tariff sheets, i. 331. 

Tariffs, improperly filed, rejec- 
tion of, by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, ii. 380; 
in force, i. 521. See also 
Rates. 

Taussig, F. W., L 364. 

Telegraph companies, under Fed- 
eral control, ii. 356. 

Terminal, traffic center of — the 
freight 3raTd, i. 90. 

Terminal "arbitrary" charge, L 
390. 

Terminal class rates, i. 471. 

Terminal costs, ii. 216. 

Terminal difficulties at Chicago, 
i. 86; at Pittsburg, i. 89. 

Terminal facilities of railways 
an important factor in rate 
making, i. 416. 

Terminal freight services, L 77, 
93. 

Terminal improvements of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at New 
York, i. 84; investment in, i. 
85. 

Terminal requirements, i. 79, 90. 

Terminals, California and North 
Pacific Coast, i. 467; detention 
of freight cars in, i. 162; limit 
of traffic expansion fixed by, 
i. 95. 

Texas, a traffic region in itself, i. 
407; rate making in, i. 434; 
rates in, interstate, i. 437; 
rates in, prerequisites for, i. 
434; rates in, two systems of, 
i. 435. 

Texas common-point territory, 
rates to, i. 436, 453; early 
abandonment of, not probable, 
i. 438. 

Thayer, W., on freight rates, L 
402. 
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Thomas, F. A., i. 216. 

Thompeon, J. £., i. 289. 

Ticket, contract conditions con- 
tained in, ii. 23; passenger, es- 
sentials of, ii. 22. 

Ticket accounts, keeping of, in 
auditor's office, ii. 74. 

Ticket agent, advertising to in- 
form, ii. Id2; records kept by, 
and duties of, ii. 63. 

Ticket agents, division, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, duties 
of, ii. 12. 

Ticket brokerage, ii. 67; court 
decisions regarding, ii. 60; ob- 
jections to, ii. 68; prohibition 
of, by passenger associations, 
ii. 173; waning of, ii. 60. 

Ticket Bureaus, Mileage, ii. 
168. 

Ticket Clearing House for the 
electric railways, ii. 241. 

Ticket receivers, duties of, ii. 67, 
70. 

Ticket scalpers, ii. 67. 

Tickets, passenger, ii. 19; certifi- 
cate plan of, ii. 39; children's, 
ii. 49; classification and types 
of, ii. 24; cleigy, ii. 49; colon- 
ist, ii. 46; commutation, iL40; 
drover's, ii. 60; excursion, ii. 
30, 39; extension form, ii. 30; 
extra fares, u. 30; feeder, the, 
ii. 29; first-class, ii. 26; first- 
class interline or foreign, ii. 
26; harvester, ii. 49; home- 
seeker's, ii. 46; how arranged 
in offices, ii. 64; immigration, 
ii. 49; issuing and distribution 
of, ii. 64; land, ii. 46; local 
round-trip, ii. 26; local skele- 
ton, ii. 26; mileage, ii. 42; 
methods of counterfeiting, ii. 
68; mixed-class, ii. 126; num- 
bering of, ii. 23; party, ii. 39; 
redemption of, ii. 16; redemp- 
tion of, rules for, ii. 173; re- 
duced-fare, ii. 40; reduced- 



fare, stimulate passenger busi- 
ness, ii. 190 ; requisition for, ii. 
63; second-class, ii. 40; second- 
class, where generally sold, ii. 
127, 206; single-trip card, , ii. 
26; special excursion, ii. 37, 
39; tourist, ii. 37. 

Time freight, i. 264; methods of 
control of, at central office, i. 
286. 

Time tables, how issued, ii. 213. 

Topography of Europe, relation 
of, to traffic currents, i. 6; of 
United States, effects of, on 
transportation, i. 6. 

Tourist cars, second-class, ii. 
126. 

Tourist fares, ii. 223. 

Tourist service, ii. 206; Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, ii. 188. 

Tourist sleeping cars, ii. 127. 

Tracers for fright, i. 127. 

Track storage charges, i. 200. 

Traffic, American freight, com- 
parison of, with foreign coun- 
tries, i. 3; Atlantic and Gulf 
seaport, moved at low rates, i. 
416; development of, i. 72; de- 
velopment of, on electric rail- 
ways, ii. 241; development of, 
present means employed in, i. 
316; freight, characteristics of, 
summarized, i. 14; greater, the 
higher the stage of civilization, 
i. 9; interstate, ii. 379; long- 
distance passenger, on electric 
railways, ii. 237; method of 
expediting, i. 72 ; minor factors 
affecting, i. 14; passenger, con- 
trolled by density of popula- 
tion, ii. 217; principal, con- 
tended for by trunk lines up 
to 1880, i. 386; Pullman, ii. 
110; sources of, in the Central 
West, i. 34; sources of, in the 
northeastern section of the 
United States, i. 30; sources 
of, in the South, L 24; volume 
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of, cannot change fixed charges, 
i 364. See also Freight, Pas- 
senger, and Express. 

Traffic and operating depart- 
ments, equal rank of, i. 66, 79. 

Traffic associations, four classes 
of, at present time, i. 303; 
immigrant traffic handled 
through, ii. 117; increase of, 
in the 70*3, i. 299; legal status 
of, i. 300; local, functions of, 
i. 305; restricted to small ter- 
ritory, i. 304; important part 
of, in development of rate sys- 
tems, i. 309; work performed 
by, i. 304. See also Freight 
and Passenger. 

Traffic bureaus concerned with 
special kinds of traffic, i. 305. 

Traffic conditions, dissimilar, i. 
383. 

Traffic department, i. 349; pas^ 
senger, organization and serv- 
ices of, ii. 3 ; special work of, i. 
342; the diplomatic branch of 
the railway service, i. 74. 

Traffic organization of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, i. 67. 

Traffic pool, organization of, i. 
292. 

Traffic problems, knowledge es- 
sential to comprehension of, i. 
22. 

Train baggage master, duties of, 
ii. 157. 

Train board for time freight, i. 
285. 

Trains, agricultural, ii. 196; lux- 
urious, and run at great speed, 
ii. 191; mail, have right of 
way, ii. 333. 

Transcontinental commodity tar- 
iff, i. 478; east-bound, i. 480. 

Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 
section covered by, i. 304; tar- 
iffs issued by, i. 334, 337. 

Transcontinental freight rates, i. 
456. 



Transcontinental Passenger Asso- 
ciation, territory of, ii. 168. 

Transcontinental railways seek 
import traffic, i. 504. 

Transcontinental rate system, 
criticism of, i. 487; main fea- 
tures of, i. 459; ii. 398. 

Transcontinental rates, principles 
involved in, i. 468. 

Transcontinental tariffs, east- 
bound, wide scope of, i. 482. 

Transfer companies for b&ggage, 
ii. 163. 

Trans-Missouri Freight Associa- 
tion, i. 350; case of, decision in 
the, i. 301. 

Trans-Missouri Freight Bureau, 
section covered by, i. 304. 

Transportation, effects of topog- 
raphy on, i. 6; routes, main, 
between the East and West, i. 
448; the servant of industry, 
i. 10. 

Travel, great volume of, makes 
low fares, ii. 217. 

Travel demand, factors affecting, 
ii. 217. 

Travelers checks, ii. 275. 

Traveling auditor, duties of, ii. 
93; i. 156. 

Trunk Line Association, forma- 
tion of, in 1877, i. 297; func- 
tions of, ii. 166; passenger de- 
partment of, ii. 167; territory 
included in, i. 303. 

Trunk line railroads, precise lo- 
cation of, i. 384. 

Trunk line rate situation in 1874, 
elements disturbing the, i. 
385. 

Trunk line rate system, three 
principles in, i. 405. 

Trunk line territory, adjust- 
ments of rates in, i. 404; rate 
making in, i. 382. 

Trunk lines, Chicago reached by, 
i. 289; early struggles of, for 
business, i. 296; early traffic 
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of, i. 386; steamship lines on 
Great Lakes, owned by, i. 349. 

Uniform classification, movement 
for, i. 339. 

Union Tank Line Company, i. 
217, 221, 232. 

United States Express Company, 
mileage operated, ii. 262; or- 
ganization of, ii. 261. 

Utah, commodity rates to, i. 476. 

Utah common points, rates to, i. 
452. 

Value-of-service idea in rate 
making, i. 370, 373. 

Vanderbilt, Commodore, i. 289. 

Yestibuling trains, ii. 97. 

Virginia, rates to noncompeti- 
tive cities of, i. 428; seaports, 
major traffic from, by water, i. 
426. 

Viiginia and West Virginia De- 
murrage Bureau, work of, i. 
204. 

Virginia cities, prorating of rates 
to, i. 429; rail rates to, wide 
discrimination in, 1. 426; rates 
between, and the West, i. 427; 
rates to, from eastern seaboard 
cities, i. 430; tariffs of, i. 425. 

Wagner Palace Car Company 
purchased by Pullman Com- 
pany, ii. 98. 



Water competition, in rate mak- 
ing, i. 356; in transcontinental 
territory, ii. 413; regulation of 
west-bound railway rates by, 
i. 468. 

Water terminal facilities and 
equipments, i. 93. 

Waterways, influence of, on rail- 
road freight, i. 11. 

Waybills, i. 110-117, 130; bag- 
gage, ii. 151; early passenger, 
ii. 18. 

Wells, Fargo & Company, found- 
ing of, ii. 261 ; profits of, 
excessive, ii. 267; territory 
operated by, ii. 262. 

Wells, H., an express pioneer, ii. 
261. 

Western Classification, adoption 
of, i. 333; territory included 
in, i. 336. 

" Western gateways,'' i. 468. 

Western Passenger Association, 
articles of, regarding the mak- 
ing of fares, ii. 174; bounda- 
ries of, ii. 168; described, iL 
169. 

Western Trunk Line Committee, 
jurisdiction of, i. 304. 

Western Trunk Line territory, 
rates in, 1. 440. 

Weyl, W. E. on passenger fares, 
ii. 225; on terminal and line 
costs, ii. 215. 
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